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THE ENGLISH IK CHINA. 

This Paper, originally written for me in 1857, and 
published in Titam for July of that year, has not 
appeared in any collective edition of the author's 
works, British or American. It was his closing con- 
tribution to a series of three articles eoaoerning 
Chinese affairs, prepared when our troubles with that 
Empire seemed to render war imminent. The first 
two were given in Titan for February and April, 
1857, and then issued with additions in the form of a 
pamphlet which is now very scarce. It consisted of 152 
pages thus arranged; — (1) Preliminary Kote, i — iv; 
(2) Preface, pp. 3—68; (3) China (the two Titan 
papers), pp. 69—149 ; (4) Postscript, pp. 149—152. 

In the posthunious supplementary volume (XVI.) 
of the collected works the t/drd section was reprinted, 
but all the other matter was discarded — -with a rather 
imi>erfect appreciation of the labour which the author 
had bestowed upon it, and his own estimate of the 
value of what he had condensed in thia Series— as 
frequently expressed to me during its progress. 

In the twelfth volume of the ' Riverside ' Edition of 
De Quincey's works, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, U. S. A., the whole of the 153 pp, of 
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8 DE QUIUCEr. 

the expanded China reprint are given, but not the 
final section here reproduced from Titan. 

The Chinese questions stirred De Quincey pro- 
foundly, and roused all the 'John BuUism' of his 
nature. Two passages from the 'Preliminary Note' 
will show his object in throwing so much energy 
into this subject ; — ■ 

NATIONAL MOBALITV. 

' Its purpose * is to difFase amongst those of the 
middle classes, whose daily occupations leave them 
small leisure for direct personal inquiries, some suf- 
ficient materials for appreciating the justice of our 
British pretensions and attitude in our coming war 
with China. It is a question frequently raised 
amongst public journalists, whether we British are 
entitled to that exalted distinction which sometimes 
we claim for ourselves, and which sometimes is 
claimed on our behalf, by neutral observers on the 
national practice of morality. There is no call in 
this plsice for so large a discussion ; but, most un- 
doubtedly, in one feature of so grand a distinction, in 
one reasonable presumption for inferririg a profqunder 
national conscientiousness, as diffused among the 
British people, stands upon record, in the pages of 
history, this memorable fact, that always at the 
opening (and at intervals throughout the progress) of 
any war, there has been much and angry discussion 
amongst us British as to the eijuity of its origin, 
and the moral reasonableness of its objects. Whereas, 
on the Continent, no man ever heard of a question 
being raised, or a faction being embattled, upon any 
• That 33— tlie publication of tlie pamphlet.— H. 
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demur (great or small) as to the moral grounds of s 
war. To be able to face the trials of a war — that was 
its justification ; and to win victories — t/uU was it* 
ratificatioQ for the ci 



CHINESE POLICY, 

'The dispute at Shanghai, in 1848, equally as 
regards the origin of that dispute, and as regards the 
Chinese mode of conducticg it, will give the reader 
a key to the Chinese character and the Chinese 
policy. To begin by malting the most arrogant re- 
sistance to the simplest demands of justice, to end by 
cringing in the lowliest fashion before the guns of a 
little war-brig, there we have, in a representative 
abstract, the Chinese system of law and gospel. The 
equities of the present war are briefly summed up in 
this one question ; What is it that our brutat enemy 
wants from us ? Is it some concession in a point of 
international law, or of coramercial rights, or of local 
privilege, or of traditional usage, that the Chinese 
would exaot ? Nothing of the kind. It is simply a 
license, guaranteed by ourselves, to call us in all 
proclamations by scurrilous names ; and secondly, 
with our own consent, to inflict upon us, in the face 
of universal China, one signal humiliation. * • • 
* * Us — the freemen of the earth by emphatic 
precedency — us, the leaders of civilisation, would this 
putrescent * tribe of hole-and-corner assassins take 
upon themselves, not to force into entering by an 
ignoble gate [the reference here is to a previous 
passage concerning the low door by which Spanish 

* PtUr&scent. See the recorded opinions of Lord Amherst's 
snite npon the personul cleanliuesa of the Chinese. 
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fanaticism, ordained that the Cagota (lepers) of the 
Pyrenees should enter the churches in a stooping 
attitude], but to exclude from it altogether, and for 
ever. Briefly, then, for this licensed scurrility, in 
the first place ; and, in the second, for this foul 
indignity of a spiteful exclusion from a right four 
times secured by treaty, it is that the Chinese are 
facing the unhappy issues of war.' 

The position and outcome of matters in those 
critical years may be recalled by a few lines from the 
annual summaries of Tlie Times on the New Years' 
days of 1858 and 1859. These indicate that De 
QuiNCEY was here a pretty fair exponent of the 
growing wrath of the English people. * 

\January I, 1858.] 
' The presence of the China force on the Indian 
Seas was especially fortunate. The demand for re- 
inforcements at Calcutta {caused by the Indian 
Mutiny) was obyiously more urgent than the neces- 
sity for punishing the iosoleoce at Canton. At a 
more convenient season the necessary operations in 
China will be resimied, and in the meantime the 
blockading squadron has kept the offending popula- 
tion from despising the resentment of England. The 
interval which has elapsed has served to remove all 
reasonable doubt of the necessity of enforcing redress. 
Public opinion has not during the last twelvemonth 
become more tolerant of barbarian outrages. There 
is no reason to believe that the punishment of the 
provincial authorities will involve the cessation of 
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THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. 11 

intercourse with the remainder of the Chinese 
■ Empire.' 

[January 1, 1839.] 
'The working of our treaties with China and 
Japan will be watched with curiosity both in and out 
of doors, and we can only hope that nothing will be 
done to blunt the edge of that masterly decision by ■ 
which these two gianta of Eastern tale have been 
felled to the earth, and reduced to the level and 
bearing of common humanity.' 



The titles which follow are those which were given 
by De Quihcey himself to the tlu-ee Sections.- — H, 

HINTS TOWARDS AN APPRECIATION Oi" THE COMINS 
WAK IN CHINA. 

Said before the opening of July, that same warning 
remark may happen to have a prophetic rank, and 
practically, a prophetic value, which two montiis later 
would tell for mere history, and history paid for by a 
painful experience. 

The war which is now approaching wears in some 
respects the strangest features that have yet been 
heard of in old romance, or in prosaic history, for we 
are at war with the southernmost province of China 
—namely, Quantung, and pre-eminently with ita chief 
city ot Canton, but not with the other four commer- 
cial ports of China, nor, in fact, at present with China 
in general ; and, again, we are at war with Yeh, the 
poisoning Governor of Canton, but (which is strangest 
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oE all) not with Yeh's master — the Tartar Emperor — 
locked up in a far-distant Peking. 

Another strange feature in this war is — the footing 
upon which our alliances stand. For allies, it seems, 
we are to have ; nominal, as regards the costs of war, 
but real and virtual as regards its profits. The French, 
the Americans,* and I believa the Belgians, have 
pushed forward (absolutely id post-haste advance of 
ourselves) their several diplomatic representatives, 
who are instructed duly to lodge their claims for 
equal shares of the benefits reaped by our British 

" ' AiMrica : ' — For America in particular there is an American 
defence offered in a Washington paper (the Weekly Union, for 
May 28, 1857), which, for eool ignoring of facta, oscefids any- 
thing that I remember. It begins thna : — 'Since onr treaty 
with China in 1844 ' (and thai, be it remembered, was possiblo 
only in eoaseqnenca of our war and ita close in 1842), ' the most 
amicable relations hare existed between the United States and 
China — China ia our friend, and we are hera.' Indeed! aa a 
brief commentary upon that atatement, I recommend to the 
reader's attention our Blue-booka on China of last winter. The 
American commander certainly wound up his qnarrel with Teh 
in a mysterious way, that drew some sneers from the vatious 
nationalities then moring in that neighbourhood, but no leas 
certainly he had, during the October of 1856, a smart eschange 
of cannon-shots with Yeh, which lasted for some daya [three, at 
least, according to my remembrance], and ended in the capture 
of numerous Chinese forts. The American apologist says in 
effect, that the United States will not fight, because they hase 
no quarrel. But that is not the sole question. Does the 
United States mean to take none of the benefits that may be 
WOE. hy our arms ! He speaks of the French aa more belliger- 
ently inclined than the United States. Would that this were 
really so. No good will come of schisms between the nationa of 
Christendom. There is a posthumous work of Commissioner 
Lin, in twolvo quartos, printed at Peking, urgently pressing the 
necessity for China of building upon such schisms the one sole 
policy that can save her from ruin. 
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fighting, but with no power to contribute a single file 
towards the bloodshed of this war, nor a single guinea 
towards its money costs. Napoleon I., in a craze of 
childish spite towards this country, pleased himself 
with denying the modern heraldic bearings of Great 
Britain, and resuscitating the obsolete shield ot our 
Plantagenets ; he insisted that our true armorial 
ensigns were the leopards. But really the Third 
Napoleon is putting life and significance into hia 
uncle's bint, and using us, as' in Hindostan they use 
thecheetaor hunting-leopard, for rousing and running 
down his oriental game. It is true, that in certain 
desperate circumstances, when no opening remains 
for pacific negotiation, these French and American 
agents are empowered to send home for military 
succours. A worshipful prospect, when we throw 
back our eyes upon our own share in these warlike 
preparations, with all the advantages of an un- 
paralleled marine. Six months have slipped away 
since Lord Clarendon, our Foreign Secretary, received, 
in Downing Street, Sir J. Bowring's and Admiral 
Seymour's reports of Yeh's atrocities. Six calendar 
months, not less, but more, by some days, have run 
past us since then ; and though some considerable 
part of our large reinforcements must have reached 
their ground in April, and even the commander-in- 
chief {Sir John Asbburnham) by the middle of May, 
yet, I believe, that many of the gun-boats, on which 
mainly will rest the pursuit of Yeh's junks, if any 
remain unabscouded northwards, have actuaJly not 
yet left our own shores. The war should naturally 
have run its course in one campaign. Assuredly it 
will, if confined within the limits of Yeh's command, 
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even supposing that command to comprehend the two 
Quangs. Practically, then, it is a fantastic impossi- 
bility that any reversionary service to our British 
expedition, which is held out in prophetic vision as 
consecrating our French and American friends from 
all taint of mercenary selfishness, ever can be realised. 
I am not going to pursue this subject. But a brieE 
application of it to a question at this moment {June 
16) urgently appealing to public favour is natoral 
and fair. Canvassers are now everywhere moving on 
behalf of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 
This canal proposes to call upon the subscribers for 
£9,000,000 sterling ; the general belief is, that first 
and last it will call for £12,000,000 to £15,000,000. 
But at that price, or at any price, it is cheap ; and 
ultimate failure is impossible. Why do I mention 
it? Everywhere there is a rumour that 'a narrow 
jealousy ' in London is the bar which obstructs this 
canal speculation. There is, indeed, and already 
before the canal proposal there was, a plan in motion 
for a railway across the isthmus, which seems far 
enough from meeting the vast and growing necessities 
of tile case. But be that as it may, with what right 
does any man in Europe, or America, impute narrow- 
ness of spirit, local jealousy, or selfishness, to England, 
when he calls to mind what sacrifices she is at this 
moment making for those very oriental interests 
which give to the ship canal its sole value — the men, 
the ships, the money spent, or to be spent, upon the 
Canton war, and then in fairness connects that 
expense (or the similar expense made by her in 1840- 
42) with the operative use to which, in those years, 
she applied all the diplomatic concessions extorted by 
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her arms. The first word— a memorable word— 
whioh she uttered on proposing her terms ia 1842, 
was, What I demand for myself, that let all Christen- 
dom enjoy. And since that era (i, e., for upwards of 
fourteen years) all Christendom, that did not fail in 
the requisite energy for improving the opportunities 
then first laid open, has enjoyed the very same ad- 
vantages in Chinese ports as Great Britain ; secondly, 
without having contributed anything whatever to the 
winning or the securing of these advantages ; thirdly, 
on the pure volunteer intercession made by Britain 
on their behalf. The world has Been enough of 
violence and cruelties, the most bloody in the service 
of commercial jealousies, and nowhere more than in 
these oriental regions : witness the abominable acta 
of the Dutch at Amboyca, in Japan, and in Java, 
&c. ; witness the bigoted oppressions, where and 
when soever they had power, of the colonising 
Portuguese and Spaniards. Tyranny and merciless 
severities for the ruin of commercial rivals have been 
no rarities for the last three and a half centuries in 
any region of the East. But first of all, from Great 
Britain in 1842 was heard tlie free, spontaneous 
proclamation — this was a rarity — unlimited access, 
with advantages the very same as her own, to a 
commerce which it was always imagined that she 
laboured to hedge round with repulsions, making it 
sacred to her own privileged use. A royal gift was 
this ; but a gift which has not been received by 
Christendom in a oorresponding spirit of liberal ap- 
preciation. One proof of that may be read in the 
invidious statement, supported by no facts or names, 
which I have just cited. "Were this even true, a 
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Loodon merchant is not therefore a Londoner, or 
even a Briton. Germans, Swiss, Frenchmen, ifec.,are 
settled there as 'merchants, in crowds. No nation, 
however, is compromised by any act of her citizens 
acting as separate and uncountenanced individuals. 
So that, even if better established as a fact, this idle 
story wonld still be a calumny ; and as a calumny it 
would merit little notice. Nevertheless, I have felt 
it prudent to give it a prominent station, as fitted 
peculiarly, by the dark shadows of its malice, pointed 
at our whole nation collectively, to call into more 
vivid relief the unexampled lustre of that royal muni- 
ficence in England, which, by one article of a treaty, 
dictated at the point of her bayonets, threw open in 
an hour, to all nations, that Chinese commerce, never 
previously iinsealed through countless generations 
of man. 

Next, then, having endeavoured to place these 
prelimirkary points in their true light, I will anticipate 
the course by which the campaign would naturally be 
likely to travel, supposing no alien and mischievous 
disturbance at work for deranging it. Simply to 
want fighting allies would be no very menacing evil. 
We managed to do without them in our pretty exten- 
sive plan of warfare fifteen years ngo ; and there is 
no reason why we should find our difficulties now 
more iotraetabie than then. I should imagine that 
the American Congress and the French Executive 
would look on uneasily, and with a sense of shame, 
at the prospect of sharing largely in commercial 
benefits which they had not earned, whilst the burdens 
of the day were falling exclusively upon the troops 
of our nation ; but that is a consideration for their 
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own Feelings, and may happen to corrode their hearts 
and their sense of honour most profoundly at some 
future time, when it may have ceased to be remediable. 
If that were all, for us there would be no arrears 
of mortified sensibilities to apprehend. But what is 
ominous even in relation to ourselves from these 
professedly inert associates, these sleeping partners in 
our Chinese dealings, is that their presence with no 
active functions argues a faith lurking somewhere in 
the pO'fMbility of talking the Chinese into reason, 
feuoh a chimera, still s«i\iving the multiform experi- 
ence we have had aUj,urs ruin to the total enterprise. 
It IS not absolutely imposiiible that even Yeh, or any 
imbecile gosemor aimed with the same obstinacy and 
brutal aiiogance might under the teirors of an 
armament such as he wiU have to face, simulate a 
submission thit was far from his thoughts. ' We 
oursehes found m the year 1846, when in fidelity to 
our engagements we gave back the important island 
of Chuf>an which we had reta ned for four years, in 
fact until all the inhtilments of the ransom money 
had be°n paid that a more negligent ear was turned 
to our compliints and lemonsti^nces. The vile mob 
of Cinton, long kept and indulged as so many trained 
bull dogs foi the i uipr»se of venting that insolence to 
Europeans which the mandarins could no longer utter 
personally without coming into collision with the 
treaty, became gradually unmanageable even by their 
masters. In 1847 Lord Palmerston, then Foreign 
Secretary, was reduced to the necessity of fulminating 
this passage against the executive governmeut of 
the murdering city — 'You' (Lord Palmerston was 
addressing Sir John Davis, at that time H, M. 

VOL. II. B 
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Plenipotentiary in China) ' will inform the Chinese 
authorities, in plain and distinct terms, that the 
British Government wi\l not tolerate that a Chinese 
mob shall with impunity maltreat British subjects in 
China, wheneTer they get them into their power ; 
and that if the Chinese authorities will not punish 
and prevent sut^h outrages, the British Government 
will he obliged to take tlie matter into their own 
hands ; and it will not be their fault if, in such case, 
the innocent are involved in the punishment sought 
to be inflicted on the guilty.' 

This commanding tone was worthy of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and in harmony with bis public acts in all cases 
where be has understood the ground which he 
occupied. Unhtippily he did not understand the case 
of Canton. The British were admitted by each 
successive treaty, their right of entry was solemnly 
acknowledged by the empei'or. Satisfied with this, 
Lord Palmerston said, ' Enough ; the principle is 
secured ; the mere details, locally intelligible no 
doubt, I do not pretend to understand. But all this 
will come in time. In time you will be admitted into 
Canton. And for the present rest satisfied with having 
your right admitted, if not as yet your persons.' Ay, 
but unfortunately nothing short of plenary admission 
to Piritish flesh and blood ever wiU satisfy the organ- 
ised ruffians of Canton, that they have not achieved a 
triumph over the British ; which triumph, as a point 
still open to doubt amongst mischief maters they wek 
te strengthen by savage renewal as often as they find 
a British subject unprotected by armed guardians 
within their streets. In those "streets taurdei walks 
undisguised. And the only mea^uie loi grapphng 
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with it is Eummarily to introduce the British resident, 
to proetrate all resistance, and to punish it by the 
gallows * where it proceeds to acts of murder. It is 
sad coDsideration for those, either in England or 
China, who were nearly or indirectly connected with 
Canton (amongst whom must he counted the British 
Government), that beyond a doubt the murders of our 
countrymen, which occurred in that city, would have 
been intercepted by such a mastery over the local 
ruffians as could not be effected so long as the Treaty 
of Nanking was not carried into effect with respect 
to free entrance and residence of British subjects. As 
things stood, all that Sir J. Davis could do, in obedi- 
ence to the directions from the Home Government, was 
to order a combioed naval and military attack upon all 
the Chinese forts which belt the approaches to Canton. 
These were all captured ; and the immense number of 
eight hundred and twenty-seven heavy guns were in 
a few hours made unserviceable, either by knocking 
. off their trunnions, or by spiking them, or in both 
ways. The Imperial Commissioner, Keying, previ- 
ously known so favourably to the English by his good 
sense and discretion, had on this occasion thought it 
bis best policy to ignore Lord Palmerston's letter ; a 
copy bad been communicated to him ; but he took not 
the least notice of it. If this were intended for 
insolence, it was signally punished within a few hours. 

* 'By the gallows :' — Or much rathut by decapitation. Ac- 
oordingly, we cead of a, Ming (i. e., native Chinese) emperor, who 
(apott finding himself in a dreadfully small minority) retired 
into his garden with his daughter, and there hanged both him- 
self and the lady. On no account would he have decapitated 
either ; since in that case the corpses, being headless, would la 
Chinese estimaUon have been imperfect. 
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It happened that oti our EngKsh list of grievances 
tliere remained a shocking outrage offered to Colonel 
Cheaney, a distiiiguished officer of the engineers,* and 
■which to a certainty would have terminated in his 
murder, but for the coming up at the ciitlcal moment 
of a Chinese in high authority. The villiiins conceraed 
in this outrage were known, were arrested, and 
(according to an agreement with our plenipotentiary) 
were to be punished in our presence. But in contempt 
of all his engagements, and out of pure eycophantie 
concession to the Canton mob. Keying notified that 
we the injured party were to be excluded. In that ■ 
etuie no punishment at all would have been injlicted. 
Luckily, our tioops and our shipping had not yet 
dispersed. Sir J, Davis, therefore, wrote to Keying, 
openly taxing him with his breach of honour. ' I was 
going' [these were Sir John's words] 'to Hong-Kong 
to-morrow ; but since you behave with evasion and 
bad faith, in not punishing the offenders in the 
presence of deputed officers, I shall keep the troops at ■ 
Canton, and proceed to-morrow in the steamer to 
Toshan, where, if I meet with insult, 1 will burn the 
town.' Foshan is a town in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, and happened to be the scene of Colonel 
Chesney's ill usage. Now, upon this vigorous step, 
what followed ? Hear Sir John : — ' Towai'ds midnight 
a satisfactory reply was received, and at five o'clock 
next morning three offenders were brought to the 
guard-house— a mandaiin of hit,h rank being present 
on the part of the Chinese, and deputed officers on 

• ' Colonel ChesTtsy : '—The same, I believe, whose name was 
at one time so honouralily known i 
Euphrates aud its steam aavigation. 
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the part of the British. The men were hambooed ia 
succession by the Chinese officers of justice ; ' and ai 
the close of the scene, the mandarin (upon a requisi- 
tion from our aide) explained to the mob who crowded 
about the barriers isky the men were punished, and 
warned them that similar chastisement for similar 
offences awaited themselves. In one point only the 
example made was tiasatisfactory : the men punished 
were not identified as the same who had assaulted 
Colonel Chesney. They might be criminals awaiting 
punishment for some other offence. With so shuffling 
a government as the Chinese, always moving through 
darkness, and on the principles of a crooked policy, 
no perfect satisfaction must ever be looked for. But 
still, what a bright contrast between this energy of 
men acquainted with the Chinese character, and the 
foolish imbecility of our own government in Downing 
Street, who are always attempting the plan of sooth- 
ing and propitiating by concession those ignoble 
Orientals, in whose eyes all concession, great or small, 
through the whole scale of gradnation, is interpreted 
as a distinct confession of weakness. Thus did all 
our governments ; thus, above all othere, did the East 
India Company for generations deal with the Chinese ; 
and the first act of ours that ever won respect from 
China was Anson's broadsides, and the second was 
our refusal of the ko-tou. Thus did our Indian 
Government, in the early stages of their intercourse, 
deal with the Burmese. Thus did our government 
deal with the Japanese — an exaggerated copy of the 
Chinese. What they wanted with Japan was simply 
to do her a very kind and courteous service— namely, 
to return safe and sonnd to their native land seven 
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Japanese who had been driven by hnn-icanes in 
continued succession into the Pacific, and had uiti- 
mately been saved from death by British sailors. 
Our wise government at home were well aware of the 
atrocious inhospitality practised systenvatically by 
these cruel islanders ; and what course did they take 
to propitiate them ? Good sense would have prescribed 
the coui-se of arming the British vessel in so con- 
spicuous a fashion as to inspire the wholesome respect 
of fear. Instead of which, our government actually 
drew the teeth of the particular vessel selected, by 
carefully withdrawing each individual gun. The 
Japanese cautiously sailed round her, ascertained her 
powerless condition, and instantly proceeded to force 
her away by every mode of insult; nor were the 
unfortunate Japanese ever restored to their country. 
Now, contrast with this endless tiiisue of imb"'ciJiHes, 
practised through many generation=! by our blind and 
obstinate government (for such it really i& in its 
modes of dealing with Asiatics), the mstijitaneous 
success of 'sharp practice an! iesolute appeals to 
/ear on the part of Sir John Davis By midnight of 
the same day on which the Biitish remonstiance had 
been lodged an answer is received , and this answer, 
in a perfect rapture of panic concedes everything 
demanded; and by sunrise the next morning the 
whole affair has been finished. Two centuries, on 
our old East Indian system of negotiating with China, 
would not have arrived at the same point. Later 
in the very same year occurred another and more 
atrocious explosion of Canton ruffianism ; and the 
instantaneous retribution which followed to the lead- 
ing criminalSj showed at once how great an advance 
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had been made in winning respect tor ouisel\e>, ani! 
in extorting our rights, by this energetic mode o£ 
action. On Sunday, the 5th of December, six Biiti&h 
subjects had gone out into the country on a pleasuie 
excursion, some of whom unhappily earned pocket 
pistols. They were attacked by a m.ob of the usual 
Canton character ; one Chinese wis killed and one 
wounded by pistol-shots; but ot the six Eritii-h, 
encompassed by a countless crowd, not one escaped 
all six were murdered, and then thrown into the 
river. Immediately, and before the Biitiih bad time 
to take any steps, the Chinese authorities were all in 
motion. The resolute conduct of Sir John Davis hid 
put an end to the Chinese policy of shuffling, by 
making it no longer hopeful. It lost much inoie 
than it gained. And accordingly it was agreed, after 
a few days' debate, that the emperor's pleasure should 
not be taken, except upon the more doubtful cases. 
Four, about whose guilt no doubts existed, were 
immediately beheaded ; and the others, after com- 
municating with Peking, werp punished in varying 
degrees — one or two capitally. 



Such is the condition of that guilty town, nearest 
of all Chinese towns to Hong-Kong, and indissolubly 
connected with ourselves. From this town it is that 
the insults to our flag, and the attempts at poisoning, 
wholesale and retail, have collectively emanated ; and 
all under the original impulse of Yeh. Surely, in 
speculating on the conduct of the war, either its pro- 
bable or as reasonable, the old oracular sentence of 
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Cato the Elder and of the Roman senate (Dehnda est 
Carthago) begins to murmur io our ears — not in this 
stern form, but in some moditicaition, better suited to 
a merciful religion and to our western civilization. It 
id a great neglect on the part of somf^body, that we 
have no account of the baker's trial at Houg-Kong. 
He was acquitted, it seems; but upon what ground^ 
Some journals told us that he repi-esented Yeh as 
coercing him into this vile attempt, through his 
natural affection for his family, alleged to be in Yeh's 
power at Canton, Such a fact, if true, would furnish 
some doubtful palliation of the baker's crime, and 
might have weight allowed in the sentence; but 
surely it would place a most dangerous power in the 
hands of Chinese grandees, if, through the leverage of 
families within their grasp, and by otHcial connivance 
on our part, they could reach and govern a set of ' 
agents in IIong-Kong. So sympathy with our 
horror of secret murders by poison, under the shelter 
of household opportunities, must be counted on fi'om 
the emperor, for he has hiaiself largely encouraged, 
rewarded, and decorated these claims on his public 
bounty. The more necessary that such nests of 
crime as Canton, and sucli auggestors of crime as Yeh, 
should be thoroughly disarmed. This could be done, 
as I'egards the city, by tliree changes : — First, by 
utterly destroying the walls and gates ; secondly, by 
admitting the British to the freest access, and placing 
their residence in a special quarter, upon the securest 
footing ; thirdly, and as one chief means in that 
direction, by estabUshing a poUce on an English plan, 
and to some extent English in its composition. As 
to the cost, it is evident enough that the colonial 
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liead- quarters at Hong-Kong must in future keep up 
a ptrmaihent military establishment ; and sioce giny 
danger threatening this colony must be kindled and 
fed chiefly in Canton, why not make t^is large city, 
sole focus as it is of all mischief to us, and not a 
hundred miles distant from the little island, the main 
baiTack of tho armed force 1 

Upon this world's tariil of international con- 
nections, what is China in relation to Great Britain! 
Free is she, or not — free to dissolve hei connection 
with us? Secondly, what is Great Britain, when 
' commei-oially appraised, in relation to China? Is she 
of great value or slight value to China ? First, then, 
concerning China, viewed in its connection with our- 
selves, this vast (but perhaps not proportionably 
populous) country offers by accident the same unique 
advantage for meeting a social hiatus in our British 
system that is offered by certain southern regions in 
tlie American United States for meeting another 
hiatus within the same British system. Without tea, 
without cotton, Great Britain, no longer great, would 
collapse into a very anomalous sort of second-rate 
power. Without cotton, the main bulwark of our 
export commerce would depart. And without tea, 
our daily life would, generally speaking, be as effectu- 
ally ruined as bees without a Flora. In both of these 
ca^es it happens that the benefit which we receive is 
Uiii'J'/M ; that is, not merely ranking foremost upon 
a scale of similar benefits reaped from other lands — 
a largest contribution where others might still be 
large — but standing alone, and in a solitude that 
we have always reason to regard as alarming. So 
that, if Georgia, &c., withdrew from Liverpool and 
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Manchester her myriadsof cotton bales, palsied would 
be our commercial supremacy ; and, if childish China 
should refuse her tea (for as to her silk, that is of 
secondary importance), we must all go supperless to 
bed ; seriously speaking, the social life of England 
would receive a deadly wound. It is certainly a phe- 
nomenon without a parallel in the history of social 
man — that a great natioo, numbering twenty-five 
millions, after making an allowance on account of those 
amongst the very poorest of the Irish who do not use 
tea, should within one hundred, yeai-s have found 
themselves able so absolutely to revolutionise Iheir 
diet, as to substitute for the gross stimulation of ale 
and wine the most refined, elegant, and intellectual 
mode of stimulation that human research has suc- 
ceeded in discovering.* But the material basis of 
this stimulation unhappily we draw from the soil of 
one sole nation— and that nation (are we ever allowed 
to forget 1) capricious and silly beyond all that human 
esperience could else hive suggested as possible In 
theae circum^taniea, it waa not to be supposed tli\t we 
should neglect any opening tbd,t offered foi miking 
ourselves independent of a nation which at all times 
we had so much reison to distiust as the Thmese. 
"Might not the tea plant be made to prospei m some 
district of our Inhin Empiiel Foity years tgo we 
began to put foith oiginised botanical eftoita for 
settling that question Foity yeirs ago, and even 
earlier, accoidmg to my lemembiance Dr lioxhurgh 
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— in those days the paramount authority upon oriental 
botany^threw some energy into this experiment for 
creating our own nurseries of the tea-plant. But not 
until our Burmese victories, some thirty years since, 
and our consequent treaties had put the province of 
Assam into our power, was, I believe, any serious 
progress made in this important effort. Mr Fortune 
has since applied the benefits of his scientific knowledge, 
and the results of his own great personal exertions in 
the tea districts of China, to the service of this most 
iinportfl,nt speculation ; with what success, I am not 
able to report. Meantime, it is natural to fear that 
the very possibility of doubts hanging over the results 
in an experiment so vitally national, carries with it 
desponding auguries as to the ultimate issue. Were 
the prospects in any degree che3rful, it would be felt 
as a patriotic duty to report at short inter pals all 
solid symptoms of progress made in this enterprise ; 
for it is an enterpiise aiming at a triumph far more 
than scientific — a triumph over a secret purpose of 
the Chinese, full of anti-social malice and insolence 
against Great Britain. Of late years, as often as we 
have accomplished a victory over any insult to our 
national honour offered or meditated by the Chinese, 
they have recurred to some old historical tradition 
(perhaps fabulous, pei'haps not), of an emperor, 
Tartar or Chinese, who, rather than submit to terms 
of equitable reciprocity in commercial dealings with a 
foreign nation, or to terms implying an original 
equality of the two peoples, caused the whole ^tablish- 
menta and machinery conhected with the particular 
traffic to be destroyed, and all its living agents to be 
. banished or beheaded. It is certain that, in the 
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contemplation of special contingencies likely to occur 
between themselves and the British, the high man- 
darins dallied at intervals with this ancient pre- 
cedent, and forbore to act upon it, partly under the 
salutary militwy panic which has for years been 
gathering gloomily over their heads, hut more impera- 
tively, perhaps, from absolute inability to dispense 
with the weekly proceeds from the customs, so 
eminently dependent upon the British shipping. ■ 
Money, mere we'ght of dollars, the lovely hmir 
radiance of silver, this was the spell that moon- 
struck their mercenary hearts, and kept them for 
ever see-sawing — 

'"W'U'ug to wouui aiid\pt afra'd in str'W ' 

Kow ipon thi — a state of things su pected at 
times, or perh^f.9 known but not so e'.tabli'.hed as 
that it coull have beenafterwiids pleaded in eMcience 
—a very giave question aiose but a queistion easily 
settled had the ChinebP a right under the law 
of nations to <w;t upon their malicious ciprice ' No 
man, under any way of viewing the case hesitated 
in peplj ing % o China it was argued had possessed 
fr.im the irst ^ clear undoubtpd right to dismiss ub 
with oui business unaccomplished retnfecti if thati 
business were the establishment of a reciprocal traffic. 
In the initial stage of the relations between the two 
powers, the field was open to any possible movement 
in either party ; but, according to the course which 
might be severally pursued on either side, it was 
possible that one or both should so act as, in the 
second stage of their dealings, wilfully to forfeit this 
original liberty of action. Suppose, for instance, that 
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C) ini peremitotily de lined aU cf maiPrtiil mtei 
couise ttith Biitain undeniably it was sail &1 e bal 
the 11^1 1 1) do 80 But if bLe once renounced this 
n^ht no matter whether ej-jhotly m w id-i or 
Bileatly and imphntly m atts ('is it foi exiniple '•he 
looked oil tianquily whilst Great Britain erected 
eliiboiate builditif^s for the sife housing of goods) — 
m any such ca e Chmi wilfully dive&tod heiselt of 
all that original light to witl diaw ftom cfinmeniial 
intercourse She might =iay Go oi «he might say 
Come but she coull not first say Come and then 
revoking this invitation capriciously say bo 

To this doctnne thus limited no min couH 
reasonably demur But to seme people it has seemed 
that the limitations them ebes are the only unsound 
pait of the aigument It is denied that thit oiiginal 
right of refusing a commercial intercourse 1 is any 
true foundation in the relations of things or per'ions, 
Yamly if any such iiatuial ngl t existed would thit 
broad basis have been laid providentially for insuring 
intercourse among nations, which, in fact, we find 
everywhere dispersed. Such a narrow and sellish 
distribution of natural gifts, all to one man, or all to 
one place, has in a first stage of human inter-relations 
been established, only that men might be hurried 
forward into a second stage where this false seques- 
tration might be unlocked and dispersed. Cencen- 
trated masses, impropriations gathered into a few 
hands, useless alike to the possessor and to the world, 
■why is it that, by primary arrangements of nature, 
they have been frozen into vast, inert insulation! 
Only that the agencies of commerce may thus the 
more loudly be invoked for thawing and setting them 
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free to the world's use. Wtereaa, by a diffusive 
■ scattering, all motives to large social intercourse 
would have been neutralised. 

It seems clear that the practical liberation and 
distribution throughout the world of all good gifts 
meant for the whole household of man, has been 
confided to the secret sense of a right existing in man 
for claiming such a distribution as part of his natural 
inheritance. Many articles of almost inestimable 
value to man, in relation to his physical well-being 
(at any rate bearing such a value when substitutional 
remedies were as yet unknown) sucb as mercuiy, 
Jesuit's bark, through a long period the sole remedy 
for intermitting fevers, opium, mineral waters ii 
weie at one time locally concentred. In sac\x cases, 
it might often happen, that the medii.mal relief to 
an hospitil, to an encampment, to a 
depead entirely upon the right to for 
intercourse 

Now, on the other hand, having thus noticed the 
question, what commercial value has China irrevo- 
cably for England, next in the reverse question — 
namely, what commercial value does England bear to 
China?—! would wish to place this in a new light, 
by bringing it for the first time into relation to the 
doctrine of rent. Multitudes in past days, when 
politioal economy was a more favoured study, have 
spoken and written upon the modern doctrine of rent, 
without appxiently perceiving how immediately it 
bears upon China, and how summarily it sliatters an 
objection constantly made to the value of our annual 
dealing with tliit country. First, let me sketch, in 
the veiy buefest wiy, an outline of this modera 
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doctrine. Two men, without communication, and 
almost simultaneously, in the year 1815, discovered 
the law oE rent. Suddenly it struck them that all 
manufactured products of human industry must; 
necessarily obey one law; whilst the products of 
land obey another and opposite law. Let us for a 
moment consider arable land as a natural machine 
for manufacturing bread. Now, in al! manufactures 
depending upon machine! y of human indention the 
natural progress is from the worse machines to the 
better. No man lays aside a glove making machine 
for a worse, but only for one that possesses the old 
powers at a less cost, or possesses greater power let 
us suppose, at an equal cost But in the natural 
progressof the bread-making m<i<.hines natuie heiself 
compels him to pursue the opposite couise he tiavels 
from the best machines to the worse. The best land 
is brought into cultivation first. As population 
expands, it becomes necessary to take up a second 
quality of land ; then a third quality ; and so on for 
ever. Left to the action of this one law, bread would 
be constantly growing dearer through a long succession 
of centuries. Its tendency lies in this direction even 
now ; but this tendency is constantly met, thwarted, 
and retarded, by a counter-tendency in the general 
practice of agriculture, which is always slowly im- 
proving its own powers— that is, obtaining the same 
result at a cost slowly decreasing. It follows as a 
consequence, when closely pursuerl, that, whilst the 
products of pure human skill and human machines 
are constantly, by tendency, growing cheaper, on the 
other hand, by a counter-tendency, the products of 
natural machines (as the land, mines, rivers, &c.) are 
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constantly on the ascent. Anotlier consequence is, 
that the worst of these natural machines gives the 
price foi' the whole ; whereas, in a conflict between 
human machines, all the products of the worse would 
be beaten out of the field by those of the better. It 
is in dependency npon this law that all those innumer- 
able proposals for cultivating waste-lands, as in the 
Scottish Highlands, in the Irish bogs, &c., are radi- 
cally vicious ; and, instead of creating plenty, would by 
their very success impoverish us. For suppose these 
lands, which inevitably must have been the lowest in 
the scale (or else why so long neglected ?) to be brought 
into tillage — what follows ? Inevitably this : that 
their products enter the market as the very lowest 
on the graduated tariff — i, e., as lower than any 
already cultured. And these it is — namely, the very 
lowest by the supposition — that must give the price 
for the whole ; so that every number on the scale will 
rise at once to the level fixed by these lowest soils, 
so ruinously (though benevolently) taken up into 
active and efficient life. If you add 20,000 quarters 
of wheat to the amount already in the market, you 
seem to have done a service ; but, if these 20,000 
have been gained at an extra cost of half-a-crown 
on each quarter, and if these it is that, being from 
the poorest machines, rule the price, then you have 
added half-a-crown to every quarter previously in 
the market. 

Meantime, returning to China, it is important to 
draw attention upon this point. A new demand for 
any product of land may happen to be not very large, 
and thus may seem not much to affect the markets, 
or the interests of those who produce it. But, since 
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the rent doctrine has been developec!, it has become 
clear that a new deinii.cd may affect the producers in 
two separate modes : fii-st, in the ordinary known 
mode ; secondly, by happening to call into activity 
a lower quality of soil. A very moderate demand, 
nay, a very small one, added to that previously exist- 
ing, if it happens not to fall within the powers 
of those numbers already in culture (as, suppose, 
1, 2, 3, 4), must necessarily call out No. 5; and 
so on. 

Now, our case, as regards Chinese land in the tea 
districts, is far beyond this. Not only Las it been 
large enough to benefit the landholder enormously, 
by calling out lower qualities of land, which process 
again has stimulated the counteracting agencies in 
the more careful and scientific culture of tbe plant ; 
but also it has been in a positive sense enormous. It 
might have been large relatirely to the power of 
calling out lower qualities of soil, and yet in itself 
have been small ; but our demand, running up at 
present to 100,000,000 pounds weight annuaUy, is in 
all senses enormous. The poorer class of Chinese 
tea-drinkers use the leaves three times over — i. e., as 
the basis of three separate tea-makings. Conse- 
quently, even upon that single deduction, 60,000,000 
of Chinese tea-drinkers count only as 20,000,000 of 
ours. But I conclude, by repeating that the greatest 
of tbe impressions made by ourselves in the China 
tea districts, has been derived from this — that, whilst 
the native demand has probably been stationary, 
ours, moving by continual starts forward, must have 
stimulated the tea interest by continual descents 
upon inferior soils, 

VOL. ri. c 
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There la no doubt that the Emperor and all his 
arrogant courtiers have decupled their incomes from 
the British stimulation applied to inferior soils, that 
but for us never would have been called into culture. 
!Not a man amongst them is aware of the advantages 
which he owes to England, But he soon would be 
aware of them, if for five years this exotic demand 
were withdrawn, and the tea-districts resigned to 
native patronage. Upon reviewing what I have said, 
not the ignorant and unteachable Chinese only, but 
some even amongst our own well-informed and re- 
flecting people, will see that they have prodigiously 
underrated the commercial value of England to 
China ; since, when an Englishman calls for a 
hundred tons of tea, he does cot {as is usually sup- 
posed) benefit the Chinese merchant only by giving 
him the ordinary profit on a ton, repeated for a 
hundred times, but also infallibly either calls into 
profitable activity lands lying altogether fallow, 
or else, under the action of the rent laws, gives 
a new and secondary value to land already under 
culture. 

Other and greater topics connected with this coming 
Chinese campaign clamorously call for notice ; especi- 
ally these three :— - 

First, the pretended literature and meagre civilis- 
ation of China — -what they are, and with what real 
effects such masquerading phantoms operate upon 
the generation with which accidents of commerce 
have brought us connected. 

Secondly, what is the true mode of facing that 
warfare of kidnapping, garotting, and poisoning, 
avowed as legitimate subjects of patronage in the 
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practice and in the edicts of the Tartar Government i 
Two things may be said with painful certainty upon 
this subject ; first, the British Government has 
signally neglected its duties in this field through a 
period of about ninety years, and apparently is not 
aware of any responsibility attaching in snch a case 
to those who wield the functions of supreme power. 
Hyder A(i, the tiger, and his more ferocious son 
Tippoo, practised, in the face of all India, the atrocities 
of Virgil's Mezentius upon their British captives. 
These men filled the stage of martial history, through 
nearly forty years of the eighteenth century, with 
the tortures of the most gallant soldiers on earth, 
and were never questioned or threatened upon the 
subject In this nineteenth century again we have 
seen a ^pani&h queen an 1 her uncle bhinng between 
them the intamy of puttii^ to death (ui]udp,ei and 
unaceu&ed) Eiitish soldiers on the idlest of pre 
tences Was it then m the power of the Biitibh 
Government to h'we made a vigorous and eftect lal 
intercession^ It was in I in vaiious ways they 
have the ^ame power c\ei the ( h oese sovereign 
{still moie over his agents) at pieseit The ther 
thing winch occurs to say is thiii that if we 
do 7Wt interfeie some morning we shill probal ly 
all be ci.n\ulsed with uni\ iling wiath at a reprti 
tion of Ml btcada tiagic enl tn a lAr4,er ^icale 
an! exemplified \a peiscna of more distinguished 

Finally it wo ild have remained to notice the vast 
approaching levolntion foi the total Ea^t that will 
be 1 uckened 1 y this wtr and will be ratified hy the 
broad access to the Oiieot soon to be laid open on 
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one plan or other. Then will Christendom first begin 
to act commensurately on the East : Asia will begin 
to rise from her ancient prostration, and, without 
ex&ggeration, the beginnings of a new earth and new 
heavens will dawn. 
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SHAKSPERE'S TEXT.— SUETONIUS 
UNRAVELLED. 

To the Editor of ' Titan.' 

Deah Sie, — A year or two ago,* I received as a pre- 
sent from a diatinguiehed and literary family in Boston 
(United States), a small pamphlet (twin sister of that 
published by Mr Payne Collier) on the text of Shak- 
spere. Somewhere in the United States, as here in 
England, some unknown critic, at some unknown time, 
had, from some unknown source, collected and recorded 
on the margin of one amongst the Folio reprints of 
Shakspere by Heminge & Condell, such new readings 
as either his own sagacity had summarily prompted, 
or calm reflection had recommended, or possibly local 
tradition in some instances, and histrionic tradition 
in others, might have preserved amongst the kaHtuis 
of a particular theatre. In Mr P. Collier's case, if I 
recollect rightly, it was the Mrst Folio (i. e., by much 
the best) ; in this American case, I think it is the 
Third Folio (about the worst) which had received the 
corrections. But, however this may be, there are two 
literary coUaborateurs concerned in each of these 
parallel cases — namely, first, the original collector 
f author) of the various readings, who lived 
• Written in 1866. H. 
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and died probably within tho seventeenth century ; 
and, secondly, the modern editor, wLo stations himself 
as a repeating frigate that he may report and pasa 
onwards these marginal variations to us of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Cor. for Corrector, is the shorthand designation by 
which I have distinguished thsjirst ; Eep. for Reporter 
designates the other. My wish and purpose is to 
extract all such variations of the text as seem to have 
any claim to preservation, or even to a momentary 
consideration. But in justice to myself, and in apology 
for the hurried way in which the -leveial paitaof this 
little memorandum are brought into any mimicry of 
order and succession, I think it right to say thit my 
documents are all dispersed into aben and distant 
quarters ; so that I am reduced into dependence upon 
my own unassisted memory. 

[The Tempest. Act I. Scene 1. 

' Not B, aoul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and plaj'd 
Some tricks of desperation. ' 

Cor. here substitutes, 'But felt a fever of the 
7nmd : ' which substitution strikes me as entirely for 
the worse ; ' a fever of the mad ' is such a fever as 
customarily attacks the delirious, and all who have 
lost the control of their reasoning faculties. 

[Ibid. 

' dear father, 
; Make not too raali a triHl of him ; for 
He's gentla, and not fBirful.' 

Upon this the Reporter's remark is, that ' If we take 
fearful in its common acceptation of timorous, the 
ige renders the passage clearer;' but that. 
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if we take the v/ord Jear/ulin its rarer signification 
of tJiat which excites terror, ' no alteration is needed.' 
Certainly : none is needed ; for the mistake (as / 
regard it) of Bep. Jies simply in supposing the passive 
sense of Jearful — namely, that which suffers fear — to 
be the ordinary sense ; which now, in the nineteenth 
century, it is ; but was not in the age of Shakspere. 

[Macbeth. Scene 7. 

' Thus even-handeil justiaa 
Ciymmends tlie ingredients of our poiaon'd chalice 
To our own lips.' 

Cor. proposes, Jietums the ingredients of, &c. ; and, 
after the word returns is placed a comma ; which, how- 
ever, I suppose to be a press oversight, and no element 
in the correction. Meantime, I see no call for any 
change whatever. The ordinary use of the word 
commend, in any advantageous introduction of a 
stranger by letters, seems here to maintain itself — 
namely, placing him in such a train towards winning 
favour as may give a favourable bias to bis oppor- 
tunifcici The opport nities aie not left to their own 
casual oi neutial action but are armed and pointed 
towards a special res It by tl e influence of the 
recnmmender '^o also it is here suppuwd that 
amongst seveial chahces Vihich m f,lt else all have 
an eq ill power to conciliate notice oi e specially — 
nimely that which cmtams the poison — is armed by 
Provideioe with ^ power to biai the choice, and 
commend itwlt to tl e [ o noner s favour 

[lb 1 

H a t chin 1) rli s 
Will I with wine and wasaaO so convi'Me.' 

Cor. is not happy at this point in his suggestion : 
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tinkers are accused (often calumnioiisly, for tinkers 
hftVQ enemiea as well as other people) of insidiously 
enlarging holes, milking simple into compound frac- 
tures, and sometimes of planting two holes where 
they find one. But I have it on the best authority — 
namely, the authority of three tinkers who were 
unanimous — that, if sometimes there is a little 
treachery of this kind amongst the profession, it ia no 
more than would be pronounced ' in reason ' by all 
candid men. And certainly, said one of the three, 
yon wouldn't look for perfection in a tinker J JJu- 
doubtedly a seraphic tinker would be an unreasonable 
postulate ; though, perhaps, the man in all England 
that came nearest to the seraphic character in one 
century was a tinker — namely, John Bunyan. But, 
as my triad of tinkers urged, men of aU professions do 
cheat at uncertain times, are traitors in a small pro- 
portion, must be perfidious, unless they make an odious 
hypocritical pretension to the character of angels. 
That tinkers are not alone in their practice of multi- 
plying the blemishes on which their healing art is 
invoked, seems broadly illustrated by the practice of 
verbal critics. Those who have applied themselves 
to the ancient classics, are notorious for their corrupt 
dealings in this way. And Coleridge founded an 
argument against the whole body upon the confessedly 
dreadful failure of Bentley, prince of ail the order, 
when applied to a case where most of us could appre- 
ciate the result — namely, to the Pan-adise Lost. If, 
said Coleridge, this Bentley could err so extravagantly 
in a case of mother-English, what must we presume 
him often to have done in Greek! Here we may see 
to this day that practice carried to a ruinous extent. 
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which, when charged upon tinkers, I have seen cause 
to restrict. In the present case from Macbetli, I 
fear that Cor. ia slightly indulging in this tinkering 
practice. Ae I view the case, there really is no hole 
to mend. The old meaning of the word convince is 
well brought out in the celebrated couplet— 
' He, that's convinc'd against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.' 

How can that be ? I have often heard objectors 
say. Being convinced by his opponent — i.e., con- 
vinced that his opponent's view is the right one- 
how can he retain his own original opinion, which by 
the supposition is in polar opposition. But this 
argument rests on a false notion of the sense attached 
originally to the word convinced. That word was 
used in the sense of routed; redtwgucd, the alter- 
native word, was felt to be pedantic. The case 
supposed was that of a man who is reduced to an 
absurdity ; he cannot deny that, from his own view, 
an absurdity see-ms to follow ; and, until he has shown 
that this absurdity is only apparent, he is bound to 
hold himself provisionally answered. Yot that does 
not reconcile him to his adversary's opinion ; he retains 
his own, and is satisfied that somewhere an answer to 
it exists, if only he could discover it. 

Here the meaning is, ' I will convince his chamber- 
lains with wine ' — i. e., will refute by means of the 
confusion belonging to the tragedy itself, when aided 
by intoxication, all the arguments (otherwise plausible) 
which they might urge in self-defence. 

[' T/irice and once the hedge-pig a-hined : ' — 

This our friend Cos. alters to twice; but for the 
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very reason which should have checked him — namely, 
on Theobald's suggestion that ' odd numbers are used 
in enchantments and magical operations ; ' and here he 
fancies himself to obtain an odd number by the arith- 
metical summation — tvdee added to once makes thrice. 
Meantime the odd num.l>er is already secured by view- 
ing the'wAmes separately, and not as a sum. The 
hedge-pig whined thrice— that was an odd number. 
Again he whined, and this time only once — this also 
was an odd number. Otherwise COE. is perfectly right 
in his general doctrine, that 

' Humero Deus impare gaudct.' 

Nobody ever heard of even numbers in any case of 
divination. A dog, for instance, howliDg under a sick 
person's window, is traditionally ominous of evil — 
but not if he howls twice, or four times. 

[' 1 pull in resolution.' — Act V. S<xii£ 5. 

CoE. had very probably not seen Dr Johnson's 
edition of Shakspere, but in common with the Doctor, 
under the simple coercion of good sense, he proposes ' I 
pall;' a restitution which is so solf-attested, that it 
ought fearlessly to be introduced into the text of all 
editions whatever, let them be as superstitiously 
scrupulous as in all reason they ought to be. 

[Hamlet, ^d II. Scent in the Speech ofPoloniua. 
' Good sir, or so, or friend, or gentleman,' 

is altered by CoR., and in this case with an effect of 
solemn humour which justifies itself, into 

' Good sir, or sir, or frienii, or gentleman ; ' 
meaning good sir, or sir simply without the epithet 
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good, which, implies something of familiarity. Polonius, 
in his superstitious respect for ranks and degrees, 
provides foiar forms of address applying to four separate 
cases : such is the ponderous casuistry which the 
solemn courtier brings to bear upon the most trivial 
of cases. 

At this point, all at once, we find our sheaf of arrows 
exhausted ; trivial as are the new resources offered for 
deciphering the hidden meanings of Shakspere, their 
quality is even less a ground of complaint than their 
limitation in quantity. In an able paper published by 
this journal, during the autumn. of 1855, upon the 
new readings offered by Mr Collier's work, I find the 
writer expressing generally a satisfaction with the 
condition of Shakspere's text. I feel sorry that I 
cannot agree with him. To me the test, though, 
improved, and gradually moving round to a liigher 
and more hopeful state of promise, is yet far indeed 
from the settled state which is desirable. I wish, 
therefore, as bearing upon all such hopes and prospects, 
to. mention a singular and interesting case of sudden 
conquest over a difficulty that once had seemed insuper- 
able. For a period ot three centuries there had existed 
an enigma, dark and insoluble as that of the Sphinx, 
in the text of Suetonius. Isaac Casaubon had vainly 
besieged it ; then, in a mood of revolting arrogance, 
Joseph Scaliger ; Ernesti ; Gronovius ; many others ; 
and all without a gleara of success. 

The passage in Suetonius which so excruciatingly 
(but so unprofitably) has tormented the wits of such 
scholars as have sat in judgment upon it through a 
period of three hundred and fifty years, arises in the 
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tenth section of his Domitian. That prince, it seems, 
had displayed in his outset considerable promise of 
moral excellence : in particular, neither rapacity nor 
cruelty was apparently any feature in his character. 
Both qualities, however, found a pretty early develop- 
ment in his advancing career, but cruelty the earliest. 
By way of iliustrtition, Suetonius rehearses a list of 
distinguished men, clothed with senatorial! or even 
consular rank, whom he had put to death upon allega- 
tions the most frivolous : amongst them Aelius Lamia, 
a nobleman whose wife he had torn from him by open 
and insulting violence. It may be as well to cite the 
exact words of Suetonius : ' Aelium Lamiam (interemit) 
ob suapicioaos quidera., verum et veteres et innosios 
jocos; quod post abduetam uxorem laudanti vocem 
suam — dixerat, lieu taeeo ; qu6dque Tito hortanti ae ad 
alterum matrimoniura., responderat /ii) i:ai av ■yafjij'rai 
S('A.Eic ; '■ — that is, Aelius Lamia he put to death on 
account of certain jests ; jests liable to some jealousy, 
but, on the other hand, of old standing, and that had 
in fact proved harmless as regarded practical coEse" 
quences — namely, tiiat to one who praised his voice 
as a singer he had replied, lieu taceo ; and that on 
another occasion, in reply to the Emperor Titus, when 
urging him to a second marriage, he had said, 'What 
now, I suppose yo'a are looking out for a wife!' 

The latter jest is intelligible enough, stinging, and 
witty. As if the young men of the Flavian family 
could fancy no wives but such as they had won by 
violence from other men, he affects in a bitter sarcasm 
to take for granted that Titus, as the first step to- 
wards marrying, counselled his friends to marry ai the 
natural means for creating a fund of eligible wives. 
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The primal qualification of any lady aa a consort 
being, in tlieir eyes, that she had been torn away 
violently from a friend, it became evident that the 
preliminary step towards a Flavian wedding was, to 
persuade some incautious friend into mai-ryiiig, and 
thus putting himself into a capacity of being robbed. 
How many ladies that it was infamous for this family 
to appropriate as wives, so many ladies that in their 
estimate were eligible in that character. Such, at 
least in the stinging jest of Lamia, was the Flavian 
rule of conduct. And his friend Titus, therefore, 
simply as the brother of Domitian, simply as a Flavian, 
he affected to regard as indirectly providing a wife, 
when he urged hia friend by marrying to enrol himself 
as a piUagee elect. 

The latter jest, therefore, when once apprehended, 
speaks broadly and bitingly for itself. But the other 
— what can it possibly mean 1 For centuries has that 
question been reiterated ; and hitherto without advanc- 
ing by one step nearer to solution Isaic Casaubon 
who *bout 230 years since was the lead ng oiacle m 
thif- field of 1 teratuie wntmg an elaborate ind con 
tmuous commentaiy upon Suetoniu found himself 
unable to 'i iggest iny real aid foi dispersing, the 
thick darkness oierhanging the pissage "VMiat he 
says 18 this — Piium satisficiunt mihi mteipretes 
m explicatune hujus Lami-^ dicti Nam quod putant 
Beu taceo susp iium esse ejus — indtcem dolons ob 
abductam uxortm magni sei latentis nobis non ita 
videtui sed notatam potms fui se tyrannidem pnn 
cipis qui omnii in suo genere pulchri et escellentia 
posiessonbus enperet un le neceasitis mcumhebat sua 
bona diasiinulandi celandiq ic Not at all satislattorj 
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to me are the commentators in the espianation of the 
dictum (which is here equivalent to diclerium) of 
Lamia. For, whereas they imagine ZTew taceo to be a 
sigh of his — the record and indication of a sorrow, 
great though concealed, on behalf of the wife that had 
been violently torn away from him— me, I confess, 
that the case does not strike in that light ; but rather 
that a satiric blow was aimed at the despotism of the 
sovereign prince, who tore away from their possessors 
all objects whatsoever marked by beauty or distin- 
guished merit in their own peculitir class : whence arose 
a pr^snre of necessity for dissembling and hidiog their 
own advantages. ' Sic esse exponendwm.,' that such is 
the true interpretation (continues Casaubon), ' dooent 
iUa verba [laudanti vocem suam],' (we are instructed 
by those words), [to one who praised his singing 
voice, &c.]. 

This commentary was obscure enough, and did no 
honour to the native good sense of Isaac Casaubon, 
usually so conspicuous. For, whilst proclaiming a 
settlement, in reality it settled nothing. Naturally, 
it made but a feeble impression upon the scholars of 
the day ; and not long after the publication of the 
book, Casaubon received from Joseph Scaliger a 
friendly but gasconading letter, in which that great 
scholar brought forward a new reading — namely, 
ivraxriii, to which he assigned a profound technical 
value as a musical term. No person even affected to 
understand Scaliger. Casaubon himself, while treating 
BO celebrated a man with kind and considerate defer- 
ence, yet frankly owned that, in all his vast reading, 
he had never met with this strange Greek word. But, 
without entering into any dispute upon that verbal 
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question, and conceding to Scaliger the word and his 
own. interpretation, of the word, no man could under- 
stand in what way this new resource was meant to 
affect the ultimate question at issue — namely, the 
extrication of the passage from that thick darkness 
which overshadowed it. 

' Ag you were ' (to speak in the phraseology of 
miiitary drill), was in efieet the word of command. 
All things i-everted to their original condition. And 
two centuries of darkness again enveloped this famous 
perplexity of Roman literature. The darkness had 
for a few moments seemed to be unsettling itself in 
preparation for flight : but immediately it rolled back 
again ; and through seven generations of men this 
darknes.s was heavier, liecause less hopeful than before. 
Now then, I believe, all things are ready for the 
explosion of the catastrophe ; ' which catastrophe,' I 
beaj" some malicious reader whispering, ' is doubtless 
destined to glorify himself ' (meaning the unworthy 
writer of this little paper). I cannot deny it. A truth 
is a truth. And, since no medal, nor riband, nor cross, 
of any known order, is disposable for the most brilliant 
successes in dealing with desperate (or what may be 
called condemned) passages in Pagan literature, mere 
sloughs of despond that yawn across the pages of many 
a heathen dog, poet and orator, that I could mention, 
the more reasonable it is that a large allowance should 
be served out of boasting and self-glorification to all 
those whose merits upon this field national govern- 
ments have neglected to proclaim. The Scaligers, 
both father and son, I believe, 8«ted upon this doc- 
trine ; and drew largely by anticipation upon that re- 
versionary bank which they conceived to be answerable 
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for such drafts, Joseph Scaliger, it strikes me, 
was drunk when he wrote his letter on the present 
occasion, and in that way failed to see (what Casaubon 
saw clearly enough) that he had commenced shouting 
before he was out of the wood. For my own part, if 
I go so far as to say that tho result promises, in the 
Frencliman's phrase, to 'cover me with giory,' I beg 
the reader to remember that the idea of ' covering ' is 
of most variable extent : the glory may envelope one 
in a voluminous robe — a princely mantle that may 
require a long suite of train-bearers, or may pinch 
and vice one's arms into that succinct garment (now 
superannuated) which some eighty years ago drew its 
name from the distinguished Whig familytn England 
of Spencer. Anticipating, therefore, that I shaU-^ 
nay, insisting, and mutinously, if needful, that T mil 
— be covered with glory by the approaching result, I 
do not contemplate anything beyond that truncated 
tunic, once known as a ' spencer,' and which is under- 
stood to cover only the shoulders and the chest. 

Now, then, all being ready, and the arena being 
cleared of competitors {for I suppose it is fully under- 
stood that OTerybody but myself has retired from tho 
contest), thrice, in fact, has the trumpet sounded, 
' Do you give it up 1 ' Some preparations there are to 
be made in all cases of contest. Meantime, let it be 
clearly understood what it is that the contest turns 
upon. Supposing that one had been called, like 
CEdipus of old, to a turn-up with that venerable girl 
the Sphinx, most essential it would have been that 
the clerk of the course {or however you d&signate the 
judge, the umpire, &c.) should have read the riddle 
propounded to Greece ; how else judge of the solution ? 
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At present the elements of the case to be decided 
stand thus : — - 

A Homao noble, a man, in fact, of senatorial rank, 
has been robbed, robbed with violence, and with cruel 
scorn, of a lovely young wife, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached. But by whom? the indignant 
reader demands. By a younger son * of the Roman 
emperor Vespasian. 

For some years the wrong has been borne in silence : 
the sufferer knew himself to be powerless as against 
such an oppressor; and that to show symptoms of 
impotent hatred was but to call down thunderbolts 
upon his own head. Generally, therefore, prudence 
had guided him, Patience had been the word ; silence, 
and below all the deep, deep word — vxtit ; and if by 
accident he were a Christian, not only that same word 
wait would have been heard, but this beside, look 
under the altars for others that also wait. But poor 
snfEering patience, sense of indignity that is hopeless, 

• But holding what rank, and what precise station, at the lime 
of the outrage ? At this point I acknowledge a diEBculty. The 
criminal was in thiaoaae Domitian, the yoanger aon of Vespasian; 
the tenth Ciesar, younger biother of Titus, the eleventh Clesar, 
and himself, under the name of Domitian, the twelfth of the 
Cfesara, consequently the closing prince in that series of the 
initial twelve CEeaara whom Suetonius had undertaken to record. 
Now the difficulty lies here, which yet I have never seen noticed 
in any book : was this violence perpetrated before oi after 
Domitian's assumption of the purple ? If cj/'ter, how, then, coald 
the injured hnaband have received that advice fi-om Titus (as to 
repairing his loss by a second marriage), which forms part of an 
anecdote and a hon-mot between Titus and Lamia ! Yet again, 
if not after but before, how was it Lamia had not invoked tho 
protection of Vespasian, or of "rLtus— the latter of whom onjoyod 
at heatiically fine reputation for equity and moderation ? 
VOL. II. D 
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must (in order to eodure) have saintly resources. 
Infinite might be the endurance, if sustained only by 
a finite hope. But the black deispairing darkness that 
revealed a tossing sea self-tormented and fighting wjth 
chaos, showing neither torch that glimmered in the 
foreground, nor star that kppt alue a promise m the 
distance, violently refu^^d to be comforted It is 
beside aa awful aggravation of such afBictions, that 
the lady herself might hi\e co-operated in the later 
stages of the tragedy with the purposes of the imperial 
ruffian. Lamia had been suffered to live, because as 
a iiving man he yielded up into the hands of his tor- 
mentor his whole capacity of suffering ; no part of it 
escaped the hellish range of his enemy's eye. But this 
advantage for the torturer had also its weak and 
doubtful side. Use and monotony might secretly be 
wearing away the edge of the organs on and through 
which the corrosion of the inner heart proceeded. On 
the whole, therefore, putting together the facts of the 
case, it seems to have been resolved that he should die. 
But previously that he should drink off a fi.nal cup of 
anguish, the bitterest that had yet been offered. The 
lady herself, again — that wife so known historically, 
so notorious, yet so total a stranger to man and hzs 
generations — had she also suffered in sympathy with 
her martyred husband 1 That must have been known 
to a certainty in the outset of the case, by him that 
knew too profoundly on what terms of love they had 
lived. But at length, seeking for crowning torments, 
it may have been that the dreadful Cssar might have 
found the ' raw ' in his poor victim, that offered its 
fellowship in exalting the* furnace of misery. The 
lady herself — may we not suppose her at the last to 
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have given way before the strengthening stomi. 
Possibly to resist indefinitely might have menaced 
herself with ruin, whilst offering no benefit to ber 
husband. And, again, though killing to the natural 
interests which accompany such a case, might not the 
lady herself be worn out, if no otherwise, by the 
killing nature of the contest! There is besides this 
dreadful fact, placed ten thousand times on record, 
that the very goodness of the human heart in such a 
case ministers fuel to the moral degradation of a 
female combatant. Any woman, and exactly in pro- 
portion to the moral sensibility of her nature, finds it 
painful to live in the same house with a man not 
odiously repulsive in manners or in person on terms 
of eternal hostility. In a community so nobly ; 
as was Rome from all base Oriental bondage of won 
this followed— that compliances of a nature oftentii 
to belie the native nobility of woman become pain- 
fully liable to misinterpretation. Possibly under the 
blinding delusion of secret promises, unknown, 
inaccessible, to those outside (all contemporaries b 
Bs ridiculously impotent to penetrate within the 
tain as all posterity), the wife of Lamia, once so pure, 
may have been over-petsuaded to make such public 
manifestations of affection tor Domitian as had hither- 
to, upon one motive or another, been loftily withheld. 
Things, that to a lover carry along with them irrevers- 
ible ruin, carry with them final desolation of heart, 
are to the vast current of ordinary men, who regard 
society exclusively from a political centre, less than 
nothing. Do they deny the existence of other and 
nobler agencies in human affairs^ Not at all. Readily 
they confess these agencies : but, as movements obej-ing 
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laws not known, or imperfectly known to them, these 
they ignore. What it was circumstantially that passed, 
long since has been overtaken and swallowed up by 
the vast oblivions of time. This only survives — 
namely, that what he said gave signal offence in the 
highest quarter, and that his death followed. But 
what was it that he did say t Tiiat is precisely the 
question, and the whole question which we have to 
answer. At present we know, and we do not know, 
what it was that he said. We have bequeathed to 
us by history two words — involving eight letters — 
which in their present form, with Bui>mission to certain 
grandees of classic literature, mean exactly nothing- 
These two words must be regarded as the raw material 
upon which we have to work : and out of these we 
are required to turn out a rational saying for Aeliua 
Lamia, under the following five conditions : — First, it 
must allude to his wife, as one that is lost to him 
irrecoverably ; secondly, it must glance at a gloomy 
tyrant who bars him from rejoining her ; thirdly, it 
must reply to the compliment which had been paid to 
the sweetness of his own voice ; fourthly, it should in 
strictness contain some allusion calculated not only to 
irritate, but even to alarm or threaten his jealous and 
vigilant enemy ; fifthly, doing all these things, it 
ought also to absorb, as its own main elements, the 
eight letters contained in the present .senseless words 
— ' lieu taeeo.' 

Here is a monstrous quantity ot work to throw upon 

any two words in any possible language. Even Shak- 

spere's clown,* when challenged to furnish a catholic 

answer applicable to all conceivable occasions, cannot 

* In All's Wdl that Ends Well. 
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do it in less than nine letters— namely, Ok lord, eir. 
I, for my part, satisfied that the existing form of ITeu 
taceo was mere indictable and punisliable nonsense, 
but yet that this nonsense must enter as chief element 
into the stinging sense of Lamia, gazed for I cannot 
tell how many weeks at these impregnable letters, 
viewing them sometimes as a foi'tress that I was 
called upon to escalade, sometimes as an anagram that 
I was called upon to re-organise into the life which 
it had lost through some dislocation of arrangement. 
Finally the result in which I landed, and which ful- 
filled all the conditions laid down was this : — Let me 
premise, however, what at any rate the existing dark- 
ness attests, that some disturbance of the text must 
in some way have arisen ; whether from the gnawing 
of a rat, or the spilling of some obliterating fluid at 
this point of some critical or unique MS. It is suf- 
ficient for us that the vital word has survived. I 
suppose, therefore, that Lamia had replied to the 
friend who praised the sweetness of his voice, ' Sweet 
is it ? Ah, would to Heaven it might prove Orpheutic' 
Ominous in this case would be the word Orpheutic to 
the ears of Domitian : for every school-boy knows that 
this means a wife-revoking voice. But first let me 
remark that there is such a legitimate word as Orpkew 
taceam : and in that case the Latin repartee of Lamia 
would stand thus — Suavem dixisti f Qwmi, vellem et 
Orpheutaceajn. But, perhaps, reader, you fail to re- 
cognise in this form our old friend Heu taceo. But 
here he is to a certainty, in spite of the rat : and in 
a different form of letters the compositor will show 
him up to you a,s—vdlem et Or'p. [HEU TACEAM]. 
Possibly, being in good humour, you will be disposed 
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to wink at the seemingly suiTeptitious AM, though 
believing the real word to be taceo. Let me say, there- 
fore, that one reading, I believe, gives taceam. Here, 
then, shines out at once — (1) Eurydice the lovely 
wife ; (2) detained by the gloomy tyrant Piuto ; (3) 
who, however, is forced into surrendering her to her 
husband, whose voice (the sweetest ever known) drew 
stocks and stones to follow him, and finally bis wife ; 
(4) the word Orpheutic involves an alarming threat, 
showing that tbe hope of recovering the lady still 
survived ; (5) we have involved in the restoration all 
the eight, or perhaps nine, letters of the e 
form. 
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Among world-wide objects of speculation, objects 
rising to the dignity of a mundane or cosmopolitish 
value, which challenge at this time more than ever a 
growing intellectual interest, is the English language. 
Why particularly at this time ? Simply, because the 
interest in that language rests upon two separate 
foundations ; there are two separate principles con- 
cerned in its pretensions ; and by accident in part, 
but in part also through the silent and inevitable 
march of human progress, there has been steadily 
gathering for many years an interest of something 
like sceptical and hostile curiosity about each of these 
principles, considered as problems open to variable 
solutions, as problems already viewed from d fF 
national centres, and as problems also tha p i 
ward to some solution or other with mor d m 
of a clamorous emphasis, in proportion a th y t d 
to consequences no longer merely spec il t d 

scholastic, but which more and more rev 1 featur 
largely practical and political. The tw p n pi 
upon which the English langustge rests th b rd f 

• This fragment appeared in The Instructor for July, 1853. 
The snbjeot was not contititted in any form. — H. 
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its paramount ioterest, are these; — first, its powers, 
the range of its endowments ; secondiy, its apparent 
Jeatiny. Some subtle judges in this field of criticism 
are of opinion, and ever had that opioion, that 
amongst the modern languages which originally had 
compass enough of strength and opulence iu their 
structure, or had received culture sufficient to qualify 
them plausibly for entering the arena of such a 
competition, the English had certain peculiar and 
inappreciable aptitudes foi- the highest offices of in- 
terpretation. Twenty-five centuries ago, this beauti- 
ful little planet on which we live might be said to 
have assembled and opened her first parliament for 
representing the grandeur of the human intellect. 
That particular assembly, I mean, for celebrating the 
Olympic Games about four centuries and a half before 
the era of Christ, when Herodotus opened the gates 
of morning for the undying career of history, by 
reading to the congregated children of Hellas, to 
the whole representative family of civilisation, that 
loveliest of earthly narratives, which, in nine musical 
cantos, unfolded the whole luxury of human romance 
as at the bar of some austere historic Areopagus, and, 
inversely again, which crowded the total abstract of 
human records, sealed • as with the seal of Delphi in 
the luxurious pavilions of human romance, 

• ' SeaUd &r —I do not believe that, in the sense of holy 
conaiiLiitious loyalty to his own innermost convictions, any 
wnter of histoiy in any period of time can have surpassed 
Heiodotus And the reader must rememtier {or, if unlearned, 
ho must be infortniHl) that this judgment has nom h«coine the 
unanimoua judj^nieiit of all the most competent authorities — 
that is, of all those who, having first of all the requisite eradition 
as to Greek, as to classical ftrchaology, &c, then sutMequenlly 
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That most memorable of Panhellenic festivals it 
was, which first made known to each other the two 

applied this appropriate learning to the searching inTeetigatiou 
of the several narratives aiithoriaed by Herodotua. In the 
middle of the last century, nothing could rack lower than tha 
historic cradibility of this writer. And to parody his title to 
be regarded as the 'Father of History,' by calling him the 
' Father of Lies,' was an unworthy insult offered to his admir- 
able simplicity and candour by more ciitics than one. But two 
points startle the honourable reader, who is loathe to heliere of 
any laborious provider for a great inteUectual interest that he 
am deliberately have meant to deceive ; the first point, and, 
separately by *( If an alt uffi ' nt d mur is th' — th t n t 
inproport nt th lanngandp f ndtyb ^^t t be p n 
Herodotus d d th d nbts and n pies p n h fid 1 ty 
strengthen m it ply P ij n th pp t nrr nt w 
the movem nt f 1 man j n u as t appl d tseif t thi 
patriarch f h t rj Exaj^tlj as t and n e t g to aios 
ilka Larch — j t eason hi th ughtf 1 p ti nt nd m 
Uning — g gmpl raas phn ndaa teas 

Major Be n 1 regul ly n th t rat d d th p ts nd tl 
judgments f H d t mmand m nd n j t The 

other point la th a d wh n t s I sely n d red t 
furnishes a most reasonable ground of demur to the ordmary 
criticisms upon Herodotus. These criticisms build the pnneiple 
of their objection generally upon the marvellous or romantic 
eloquent which intermingles with the current of the nariative 
But when a writer treats (as to Herodotus it happened that 
repeatedly he treated) tracts of history far removed m space and 
in time from the domestic interests of his native land naturally 
he misses as any available guide the ordinary utditarian re 
lations which would else connect persons and events with great 
ontstaoding interests of his own contemporary system The 
very abstraction which has silently been performed by the mere 
effect of vast distances, wildernesses that swallow up armies, 
and mighty rivers that are nnbridged, together with the 
indefinite chronological remoteness, do already of thpmaelves 
translate such sequestered and insulated chambers of history 
into the character of moral apologues, where the sole surviving 
interest lies in the quahty of the particular moral illuslrateJ, or 
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bouses of Grecian blood that typified its ultimate 
and polar capacities, the most and the least of ex- 

in the sudden and tragic change of fortune recorded. Sncli 
changes, it is urged, are of raro occurrence ; and, recurring too . 
often, they impress » character of suspicious accuracy upon tlie 
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assumed the office of a national historiographer— to select from 
the rolls of a nation such events as are the most striking. And 
a selection conducted on this principle through several centuries, 
or pursatng the fortunes of a dynasty reigning over vast popula- 
tions, must end in accumulating a harvest of results such as 
would startle the sobriety of ordinary historic faith. If a 
medical writer should elect for himself, of his own free choice, 
is record such cases only in his hospital experience as terminated 
fatally, it would be absurd to object the gloomy tenor of his 
reports a« an argument for suspecting their accuracy, since he 
himself, by introducing this as a condition into the very terms 
of Ma original undertaking with the public, has created against 
himself the painful necessity of continually disliessing the 
sensibilities of his reader. To complain of Herodotus, or any 
public historian, as drawing too continually upon his reader's 
profounder seBsibilities, is, in reality, to forget that this belongs 
as au original element to the very task which he has undertaken. 
To undertake the exhibition of human life under those ospccta 
which confessedly bring it into unusual conflict with chance 
and change, is, by a mere self-created necessity, to prepare 
beforehand the summons to a continued series of agitations ; it 
is to seek the tragic and the wondrous wilfully, and then to 
complain of it as violating the laws of probability founded on 
life within the ordinary conditions of experience. 
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orhitations, the utmost that were possible from its 
equatorial centre; viz., on the one side, the Asiatic 
Ionian, who spoke the sweet musiical dialect of Homer, 
and, on the other side, the austere Dorian, whom ten 
centuries could not teach that human life brought 
with it any pleasure, or any business, or any holiness 
of duty, other or loftier than that of war. If it were 
possible that, under the amenities of a Grecian sky, 
too fierce a memento could whisper itself of torrid 
zones, under the stern discipline of the Doric Spartan 
it was that you looked for it ; or, on the other hand, if 
the lute might, at intervals, be heard or fancied warb- 
ling too effeminately for the martial European key 
of the Grecian muses, amidst the sweet blandishments 
it was of Ionian groves that you arrested the initial 
elements of such a relaxing modulation. ^ Twenty- 
five centuries ago, when Europe and Asia met for 
brotherly participation in the noblest, perhaps,* of all 
recorded solemnities, viz., the inauguration of History 
in its very earliest and prelusive page, the coronation 
(as with propriety we may call it) of the earliest 
(perhaps even yet the greatest?) historic artist, what 
was the language employed as the instrument of so 
great a federal act? It was that divine Grecian 
language to which, on the model of the old differential 
compromise in favour of Themistocles, all rival lan- 
guages would cordially have conceded the second 
honour. If now, which is not impossible, any occasion 
should arise for a modern congress of the leading 
nations that represent civilisation, not probably in 

" Perhapa, seriously, tlie most of a coiimo}>oUiical act that lias 
ever been attempted. Next to it, inpoint of dignity, I should 
fi^l disposed to class the inaagnration of the Crosadea. 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, but on that of Darien, it 
would be a matter of mere necessity, and so far hardly 
implying any expression of homage, that the English 
language should take the station formerly accorded 
to the Grecian. But I come hack to the thesis which 
I announced, viz., to the twofold miua which the 
English language is called upon to sustain : — first, to 
the responsibility attached to its powers ; secondly, to 
the responsibility and weight of expectation attached 
to its destiny. To the questions growing out of the 
first, I will presently return. But for the moment, I 
win address myself to the nature of that Destiny, 
which is often assigned to the English language : 
what is it t and how far is it in a fair way of 
fulfilling this destiny! 

As early as the middle of the last century, and by 
people with as little enthusiasm as David Hume, it 
had become the subject of plain prudential specuia- 
tions, in forecasting the choice of a subject, or of the 
language in which it should reasonably be treated, 
that the area of expectation for an English writer 
was prodigiously expanding under the development 
of our national grandeur, by whatever names of 
' colonial ' or ' national ' it might be varied or dis- 
guised. The issue of the American War, and the 
sudden expansion of the American TTnion into a 
mighty nation on a scale corresponding to that of 
the four great European potentates — ^Eussia, Austria, 
England, and France — was not in thoso days sus- 
pected. But the tendencies could not be mistaken. 
And the same issue was fully anticipated, though 
undoubtedly through the steps of a very much slower 
process. Whilst disputing about the items on the 
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tc8s apettiele,the disputed facta were overtaking us, 
and flying pa-st us, on the most gigantic scale. All 
things were chajiging ; and the very terms of the pro- 
blem were themselves changing, and putting on new 
aspects, in the process and at the moment of enunci- 
ation. For instance, it had been sufficiently seen that 
another Christendom, far more colossal than the old 
Christendom ot Europe, might, and undoubtedly would, 
form itself rapidly in America. Against the tens of 
millions in Europe would rise up, like the earth-born 
children of Deucalion and Pyrrha (or of the Theban 
Cadmus and Hermione) American millions counted 
by hundreds. But from what radix? Originally, 
it would have been regarded as maduess to taka 
Ireland, in her Celtic element, as counting for any- 
thing. But of late — whether rationally, however, I 
will inquire for a brief moment or so — the counters 
have all changed in these estimates. The late Mr 
O'Connell was the parent of these hyperbolical antici- 
pations. To count his ridiculous ' monster-meetings ' 
by hundreds of thousands, and then at last by millions, 
cost nobody so much as a blush ; and considering the 
open laughter and merriment with which all O'Connell 
estimates were accepted and looked at, I must think 
that the London Standard was more deeply to blame 
than any other political party, in giving currency 
and acceptation to the nursery exaggerations of 
Mr O'Connell. Meantime those follies came to an 
end. Mr O'Connell died ; all was finished : and a 
new form of mendacity was transferred to America. 
There has always existed in the United States one 
remarkable phenomenon of Irish politics applied to 
the deception of both English, Americans, and Irish, 
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All people who have given any attention to partisan- 
sliip and American politics, are aware of a rancorous 
malice burning sulleoly amongst a small knot of 
Irishmen, and applying itself chiefly to t!ie feeding 
of an interminable feud against England and all things 
English. This, as it chiefly expresses itself in Ameri- 
can journals, naturally passes for the product of 
American violence ; which in reality it is not. /And 
hence it happens, and for many years it has happened, 
that both Englishmen and Americans are perplexed 
at intervals by a malice and an achamement of hatred 
to England, which reads very much like that atrocious 
and viperous malignity imputed to the father of 
Hannibal against the Romans/ It is noticeable, both 
as keeping open a peculiar exasperation of Irish 
patriotism absurdly directed against England ; aa 
doing a very serious injustice to Americans, who are 
thus misrepresented as the organs of this violence, so 
exclusively Irish ; and, finally, as the origin of the 
monstrous delusion which I now go on to mention. 
The pretence of late put forward is, that the pre- 
ponderant element in the American population is 
indeed derived from the British Islands, but by a vast 
overbalance from Ireland, and from the Celtic part 
of the Irish population. This monstrous delusion 
has recently received an extravagant sanction from 
the London Quarterly Review. Half a dozen other 
concurrent papers, in journals political and literary, 
hold the same language. And the upshot of the 
whole IS — that, whilst the whole English element 
(including the earliest colonisation of the New England 
states at the beginning of the seventoenth century, 
and including the whole stream of British emigration 
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since the French Revolution) is accredited for no 
more than three and a half millions out of pretty 
nearly twenty millions of wMte American citizen s,(on 
the other hand, against this English element, is set 
up an Irish {meaning a purely Hiberno-(7e^i(c) element, 
amounting— oh, genius of blushing, whither hast 
thou fledl — to a total of eight millions. Anglo- 
Saxon blood, it seems, is in a miserable minority in 
the United States; whilst the German blood composes, 
■we are told, a respectable nation of five millions ; and 
the Irish-Celtic young noblemen, though somewhat 
at a loss for shoes, already count as high as eight 
millions !/ 

Mow, if there were any semblance of truth in all 
this, we should have very good reason indeed to 
tremble for the future prospects of the English 
language ■ throughout the Union. Eight millions 
struggling with three and a half should ah'eady have 
produced some effect on the very composition of 
Congress. Meantime, against these audacious false- 
hoods I observe a reasonable paper in the Times 
(August 23, 1852), rating the Celtic contribution 
from Ireland — that is, exclusively of ail the Ulster 
contribution — at about two millions ; which, however, 
I view as already an exaggeration, considering the 
numijer that have always by preference resorted to 
the Canadas. Two miliionM, whom poverty, levity, 
and utter want of all social or political consideration, 
have reduced to ciphers the most absolufce^two 
millions, in the very lowest and most abject point of 
political depression, cannot do much to disturb the 
weight of the English language ; which, accordingly. 
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on another occasion, I will proceed to consider, with 
and without the aid of the learned Dr Gordon Latham, 
and sometimes (if lie will excuse me) in defiance of 
that gentleman, though far enough from defiance in 
any hostile or unfriendly sense. 
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This mention of Allan Cunningham recalls to my 
recollection an afEair which retains one part of its 
interest to this day, arising ont of the very important 
casuietical question which it involves. We Protestant 
nations are in the habit of treating casuistry as a, 
field of speculation, false and baseless per »e; nay, 
we regard it not so much in the light of a visionary 
and idle speculation, as one positively erroneous in 
its principles, and mischievous for its practical results. 
This is due in part to the disproportionate importance 
which the Church of Home has always attached to 
casuistry ; making, in fact, this supplementary section 
of ethics take precedency of its elementary doctrines 
in their catholic simplicity : as though the plain and 
broad highway of morality were scarcely ever the 
safe road, hut that every case of human conduct were 
to be treated as an exception, and never as lying 
within the universal rule t and thus forcing the 
simple, honest-minded Christian to travel upon a 

* This appeai'wt in Tail's Magazine for Febrnary, ] 841. Al- 
though praetieally aft indopendent paper, it was included in the 
series entitled ' Sketches of Life and Maunera ; from (he Auto- 
biography of an English Ojiium- Enter.' The reference to 
Allan Cunningham occurs in the previous ehaptur of these 
' Sketches. '—H. 
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tortuous by-road, in which he could not advance a 
stap in security without a spiritual guide at his 
elbow : and, in fact, whenever the hair-splitting casuis- 
try is brought, with all its elaborate machinery, to 
bear upon the simplicities of household life, and upon 
the daily intercourse of the world, there it has the 
effect (and is expressly cherished by the Komish 
Church with a view to the eSect) of raising the 
spiritual pastor into a sort of importance which 
corresponds to that of an attorney. The consulting 
casuist is, in fact, to all intents and purposes, a moral 
attorney. For, as the plainest man, with the most 
direct purposes, is yet reasonably afraid to trust him- 
self to his own guidance in any affair connected with 
questions of law ; so also, when taught to believe 
that an upright intention and good sense are equally 
insufficient in morals, as they are in law, to keep him 
from stumbling or from missing his road, he comes to 
regard a conscience-keeper as being no less indispens- 
able for his daily life and conversation, than his legal 
agent, or his professional ' man of business,' for the 
safe management of his property, and for his guidance 
amongst the innumerable niceties which beset the 
real and inevitable intricacies of rights and duties, aa 
they grow out of human enactments and a complex 
condition of society. Fortunately for the happiness 
of human nature and its dignity, those holier rights 
and duties which grow out of laws heavenly and 
divine, written by the finger of God upon the heart 
of every rational creature, ai'e beset by no such intri- 
cacies, and require, therefore, no such vicarious 
agency for their practical assertion. The primal duties 
of life, like the primal charities, are placed high above 
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US — legible to every eye, and shining like the stars, 
with a splendour that is read in every dime, and 
translates itself into every language at once. Such 
is the imagery of Wordsworth, But this is otherwise 
estimated in the policy of papal Kome : and casuistry 
usurps a place in her spiritual economy, to which 
our Protestant feelings demur. So far, however, the 
question between us and Rome is a question of 
degrees. They push casuistry into a general and 
unlimited application ; we, if at all, into a very 
naiTow one. But another difference there is between 
us even more important; for it regards no mere 
excess in the quantity of range allowed to casuistry, 
but in the quality of its speculations ; and which it 
is (more than any other cause) that has degraded the 
office of casuistical learning amongst us. Questions 
are raised, problems are entertained, by the Romish 
casuistry, which too often offend against all purity 
and manliness of thinking. And that objection 
occurs forcibly here, which Southey (either in The 
Quarterly Riview or in his Life of Wesley) has 
urged and expanded with regard to the Eomish and 
also the Methodist practice of aurioular confession — 
viz., that, aa it is practically managed, not leaving 
the person engaged in this act to confess according to 
the light of his own conscience, but at every moment 
interfeiing, on the part of the confessor, to suggest 
leading questions (as lawyers call them), and to throw 
the light of confession upon parts of the esperience 
which native modesty would leave in darkness,— so 
managed, the practice of confession is undoubtedly 
the most demoralising practice known to any Chris- 
tian society. Innocent young persona, whose thoughts 
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would never liave wandered out upon any impure 
images or suggestions, have their ingenuity and tlieir 
curiosity sent roving upon unlawful quests : they are 
instructed to watch wliat else would pass undetaioed 
in the mind, and would pass unblameabjy, on the 
Miltonic principle : (' Evil into the mind of God or 
man may come unblamed,' ifec.) Nay, which is worst 
of all, unconscious or semi-conscious thoughts and feel- 
ings or natural impulses, rising, like a breath of wind 
under some motion of nature, aad again dying away, 
because not made the subject of artificial review and 
interpretation, are now brought powerfully under the 
focal light of the consciousness ; and whatsoever is 
once made the subject of consciousness, can never 
again have the privilege of gay, careless thoughtless- 
ness — the privilege by which the mind, like the lamps 
of a mail-coach, moving rapidly through the midnight 
■woods, illuminate, for one instant, the foliage or 
sleeping umbrage of the thickets ; and, in the nest 
instant, have quitted them, to carry their radiance 
forward upon endless successions of objects. This 
happy privilege is forfeited for ever, when the pointed 
aignificancy of the confessor's questions, and the 
direct knowledge which he plants in the mind, have 
awakened a guilty familiarity with every form of 
impurity and unhallowed sensuality. 

Here, then, are objections sound and deep, to 
casuistry, as managed in the Romish church, Every 
possible objection ever made to auiicular confessiou 
applies with equal strength to casuistry ; and some 
objections, besides these, are pecuh'ar to itself. And 
yet, after all, these are but objections to casuistry as 
treated by a particular church. Casuistry in itself — 
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casuistry as a possible, as a most useful, and a most 
interestiag speculation — remains unaffected by any 
one of these objections ; for none applies to the 
essence of the case, but only to its accidents, or 
separable adjuncts. Neither is this any curious or 
subtle observation of little practical value. The fact 
is as far otherwise as can be imagined — the defect to 
which I am here pointing, is one of the most clamor- 
ous importance. Of what Palue, let me ask, is Paley's 
Moral Philosophy ! What is its imagined nse ? Is 
it that in substance it reveals any new duties, or 
banishes as false any old onesf No; but because 
the known and admitted duties — duties recognised in 
ever;/ system of ethics — are here placed (successfully 
or not) upon new foundations, or brought into rela- 
tion with new principles not previously perceived to 
be in any isolation whatever. This, in fact, is the 
very meaning of a theory * or contemplation, [Gta'pio,] 

* No tenna of art are used so arbitrarily, and with such 
perfect levity, as the terms hypothesis, theory, system,. Moat 
writers use one or other with the same indiffeience that they 
use in constructing the title of a hotsI, or, suppose, of a pamph- 
let, where the phrase thoughts, or etrietura, or cotiMdeTotions, 
upon so and so, are used ad lihUwm,. Meantime, the distinctions 
are essential. That is properly an hypothesis where the question 
is about a cause : certain phenomena are known aud given : the 
object is to place below these pheuomena a basis [a uirofloirit] 
capable of supporting them, and accounting for tliem. Thus, 
if you were to asaign a cause sufficient to account for the aurora 
borcoiU, that would be an hypothesis. But a theory, on the 
other hand, taltesa multitude of facts all disjointed, or, at most, 
snspectiid, of some inter-dependeney : these it takes aud places 
under strict laws of relation to each other. But here there is 
no question of a cause. Finally, a system is the synthesis of a 
theory and an hypothesis : it states the relations as amongst an 
B, i-udU indigestaque moles, of known plieno- 
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when A, B, C, old and undisputed facts have their 
relations to each other developed. It is not, therefore, 
for any practical benefit in action, so much as for the 
satisfaction of the understanding, when reflecting on 
a man's own actions, the wish to see what his con- 
science or his heart prompts reconciled to general 
laws of thinking — this is the particular service per- 
formed by Paley's Moral Philosophy. It does not so 
much profess to tell what you are to do, as the why 
and the wherefore ; and, in particular, to show how 
one rule of action may be reconciled to some other 
rule of equal authority, but which, apparently, is in 
hostility to the first. Such, then, is the utmost and 
highest aim of the Paleyian or the Ciceronian 
ethics, as they exist. Meantime, the grievous defect 
to which I have adverted above — a defect equally 
found in all systems of morality, from the Nichoma^ 
chean ethics of Aristotle downwards-— is the want of 
a casuistry, by way of supplement to the main system, 
and governed by the spirit of the very same laws, 
which the writer has previously employed in the main 
body of his work. And the immense superiority of 
this supplementary section, to the main body of the 
eystems, would appear in this, that the latter I have 
just been saying, aspires only to guide the reflecting 
judgment in harmonising the difierent parts of his 
own conduct, so as to bring them under the same 
law; whereas the casuistical section, in the supple- 
ment, would seriously undertake to guide the conduct, 
in many doubtful cases, of action — cases which are so 

mena ; and it assigns a basis Cor the whole, as in an hypothesis. 
These distinctions would become vivid and convincing by the 
belp of proper illnstratit'ns. 
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regarded by all thinking persons. Take, for example, 
the case wliich so often arises between master and 
servant, and in so many varieties of form — a case 
whicli requires you to decide between some violation 
of your conscience, on the one hand, as to veracity, 
by saying something that ia not strictly true, as well 
as by evading (and that is often done) all answer to 
inquiries which you are unable to meet satisfactorily 
— a violation of your co &c en e to th s extent a d n 
this way ; or, on the oth r hand a 1 11 m re pa uf ul 
violation of jour conscien e n c n. n nf, del be ately 
Bome young woman — fa Ity o d uit nd e ng 
but yet likely to der e le n f om he o 
errors, and the risk to wh h they 1 a e xpo ed he 
— consigmng her, I say to ru n by r fu ng he a 
character, and thus sh tt ng the loor u[ on all the 
paths by which she mi^l t r t ace he teps Th I 
state as one amongst the many a es of cons en e 
daily occurring in the c m non Vu ne s of the wo Id 
It would surprise any e der to find ho nay they 
are; in fact, a very luge olume migl t he ea ly 
collected of such cases a are f o 1 rj o nen e 
Casuistry, the very word casuistry expresses the 
science which deals with ^uch cases : for as a case, in 
the declension of a noun, means a falling away, or a de- 
flection from the upright nominative {rectus), so a case 
in ethics implies some falling off, or deflection from 
the high road of catholic morality. Now, of all such 
cases, one, perhaps the most difficult to manage, the 
most intractable, whether for consistency of thinking 
as to the theory of morals, or for consistency of action 
as to the practice of morals, is the case of duelling. 
As an introduction, I will state my story — the case 
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for the casuist ; and then say one word on the reason 

First, let me report the case of a friend —a distin- 
guished lawyer at the English bar. I Lad the 
circumstances from himself, which lie in a veiy small 
compass ; and, as my fiiend is known, to a proverb 
almost, for his literal accuracy in all statements of 
fact, there need be no fear of any m'stake as to the 
main points of the case. He was one day engaged in 
pleading before the Coiumissioners of Bankruptcy ; a 
court then newly appointed, and diffeiently consti- 
tuted, I believe, in some respects, from its present 
form. That particular commissioner, as it happened, 
who presided at the moment when the case occurred, 
had been recently appointed, and did not know the 
faces of those who chiefly practised in the court. All 
thiugs, indeed, concurred to favour his mistake r for 
the case itself came on in a shape or in a stage which 
was liable to misinterpretation, from the partial view 
which it allowed of the facts, nnder the hurry of the 
procedure ; and my friend, also, unluckily, liad neg- 
lected to assume his barrister's costume, so that he 
passed, in the commissioner's appreciation, as an 
attorney. ' What if he had been an attorney i ' it 
may be said ; ' was he, therefore, less entitled to 
courtesy or justice 1' Certainly not; nor is it my 
business to apologise for the commissioner. But it 
may easily be imagined, and (making allowances for 
the confusion of hurry and imperfect knowledge of 
the case) it does offer something in palliation of the 
judge's rashness, that, amongst a large heap of ' Old 
Bailey' attorneys, who notoriously attended this 
court for the express purpose of whitewashing their 
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cl enfi anl wl o were n k 1 ol ir i t ck te he 
CO Id 1 arily ha e b en ezpectel to make a spec al 
etcej t on m fi o r of one j t cular n an wl o 1 ad 
n t protected h n&elf by tl e n gn a of h b o der 
His mi n eiro ho e ev Uy m m s. ppreheod ng the 
ca e mLtpp el en on lent st engfl to the as mp- 
t on tbiE my f ie d was an Old Bailey (i e a 
shirk g) atto ney wh 1 t on the otl er hind that 
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tl e c e Ang y nteT pt s begin the e be ng 
retorted oi resented » th ]ust nd gna on p od ced 
an r tat o and 11 te pe wh ch of tbemKelves 
we e q te s ffic ent to ra 'se a cln d of perplex ty 

e 1 y la V p o es an 1 to ob c re t for any 

1 nle -stand ng The comn s- ner giew a nei and 
warmer ind at length he had the pres pt on 
to s y — S yo are ■» 1 grace to yo piofe'i o 
"W hen such sugar plums a. Papta n M Turk tl e 
peice nakei o! servei ve e fly ng betwee tl em 
there could be o loom f r f rther [arlej Tl at same 
n ght the comm ss oner wi? wa ted n by i fne d 
of tie Varr ter& vl o leared ^ h ow m c 
cept on t he d sioneerted judj,e pla el h m e en 
to 1 s own julg ent thoroughly n the wro g and 
then molt cou teou ly troullei 1 m f o a leference 
to aon e gentleman wl o would arrange the terms 
of a meet ng for the next d y The eommi oner 
was too ]iist and gr ve i man to be sat sfied v th 
h mself on a c ol re ew of h s own con luct Here 
was a qui el i pened to a mo tal feud 1 kely 
eno gh to term nate n ? nd or pi s 1 ly n 

leatl to one of the part es whi 1 on h ie 

cairei th it no palliation from i v pro ocit on 
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received, or from wrong and insult, in any form, 
sustained ; those, in an aggravated shape, could be 
pleaded by my friend, bufc with no opening for retali- 
atory pleas oil the part of the magistrate. That 
name, again, of magistrate, increased his offence and 
pointed its moral ; he, a conservator of the laws — he, 
a dispenser of equity, sitting even at the very moment 
on the judgment seat — he to have commenced a brawl, 
nay to have fastened a quarrel upon a man even then 
of some consideration and of high promise ; a quarrel 
■which finally tended to this result— shoot or be shot. 
That commissioner's situation and state of mind, for 
the succeeding night, were certainly not enviable : 
like Southey's erring painter, who had yielded to the 
temptation of the subtle fiend. 

With repentance his only companion he lay ; 
And a difimal companion is she. 
Meantime, my friend — what was his condition ; 
and how did he pass the interval J I liave heard him 
feelingly describe the misery, the blank anguish of 
this memorahle night. Sometimes it happens that a 
man's conscience is woimded ; but this very wound is 
the means, perhaps, by which his feeliugs are spared 
for the present : sometimes hie feelings are lacerated ; 
but this very laceration makes the ransom for his 
conscience. Here, on the contrary, his feelings and 
his happiness were dimmed by the very same cause 
which offered pain and outrage to his conscience. He 
was, upon principle, a hater of duelling. Under any 
circumstances, he would have condemned the man 
who could, for a light cause, or almost for the 
weightiest, have so much as accepted a challenge. 
Yet, here he was positively offering a challenge ; and 
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to whom? To a man whom he scarcely knew by 
sight ; whom he had never spoken to nntil this 
nnfortimate afternoon ; and towards whom (now that 
tbe momentary excitement of anger had passed away) 
he felt no atom of passion or resentment whatsoever. 
As a free ' unhoused ' young man, therefore, had he 
been such, without ties or ohligations in life, he 
would have felt the profoundest compunction at the 
anticipation of any sei-ious injury inflicted upon 
another man's hopes or happiness, or upon his own. 
But what was his real situation t He was a married 
man, married to the woman of his choice within a 
very few years : he was also a father, having one 
most promising son somewhere ibout three years old 
H y ng wif 1 h mp ed h f m ly 

and btlw Ijdt tlrathlt 
f U tl y po d th y p t d— f all tl y 

h d Id h — 1 h wn t 

Al nd n 1 by 1 m I ng 1 m th y f f t i 
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wm ft dtni Intxllt 

J igm t— g 1 d p ht h If— I 11 th e- 
f t h b t E p I f t t lly 

h flwnttbdwthh y g tl inki g 

no evil. Midnight came, one, two o'clock ; mother 
and child had long been asleep ; nor did either of them 
dream of that danger which even now was yawning 
under their feet. The barrister had spent the hours 
from ten to two in drawing up bis will, and in writing 
such letters as might have the best chance, in case of 
fatal issue to himself, for obtaining some aid to the 
desolate condition of those two beings whom he would 
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leave behind, unprotected and without provision. 
Oftentimes he stole into the bedroom, and gazed 
with anguish upon the innocent objects of bis love ; 
and, as his conscience now told him, of his bitterest 
perfidy. 'Will you then leave usi Are you really 
going to betray us ! Will you deliberately consign 
us to life-long poverty, and scorn, and grief ? ' These 
affecting apostrophes he seemed, in the silence of the 
night, to heap almost with bodily ears. Silent re- 
proaches seemed written upon their sleeping features; 
and once, when his wife suddenly awakened under 
the gLire of the lamp which he carried, he felt the 
strongest impulse to fly from the room; bub he 
faltered, and stood rooted to the spot. She looked at 
him smilingly, and asked why he was so long in 
coming to bed. He pleaded an excuse, which she 
easily admitted, of some law ease to study against 
the morning, or some law paper to draw. She was 
satisfied ; and felt asleep again. He, however, fear- 
ing, above all things, that he might miss the time fop 
his appointment, resolutely abided by his plan of not 
going to bed ; for the meeting was to take place at 
Clialk Farm, and by half-past five in the morning: 
that is, about one hour after sunrise. One hour and 
a half before this time, in the gray dawn, just when 
the silence of Nature and of mighty London was 
most absolute, he crept stealthily, and like a guilty 
thing, to the bedside of his sleeping wife and child j 
took, what he believed might be his final look of 
them : kissed them softly ; and, according to his own 
quotation from Coleri Ige's Uemorse, 

III agony that eoiilcl not be remembereii ; 
and a conflict with himself that deficJ all rehearsal. 
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he quitted his peaceful cottage at Chelsea in order to 
seek for the friend who had undertaken to act as his 
second. He had good reason, from what he had 
heard on the night before, to believe his antagonist 
an excellent shot ; and, having no sort of expectation 
that any interruption could offer to the regular pro- 
gress of the duel, he, as the challenger, would have to 
stand the first fire ; at any rate, conceiving this to be 
the fair privilege of the party challenged, he did not 
mean to avail himt^elf of any proposal for drawing 
lots upon the occasion, even if such a proposal should 
h:ippen to be made. Thus far the affau' had travelled 
through the regular stages of expectation and sus- 
pense ; but the interest of the case as a story was 
marred and brought to an abrupt conclusion by the 
conduct of the commissioner. He was a man of 
known courage, but he also was a man of con- 
scientious scruples ; and, amongst other instances of 
couragOj had the courage to own himself in the 
wrong. He felt that his conduct hitherto had not 
been wise or temperate, and that he would be sadly 
aggravating his original error by persisting in aiming 
at a man's life, upon which life hung also the happi- 
ness of others, merely because he had offered to that 
man a most unwaiTanted insult. Feeling this, he 
thought fit, at first coming upon the ground, to 
declare that, having learned, since the scene in court, 
the real character of his antagonist, and the extent 
of his own mistake, he was resolved to brave all 
appearances and lU-natured judgments, by making an 
ample apology ; wliich, accordingly, he did ; and so 
the affair terminated. I have thought it right, 
however, to i-eport the circumstances, both because 
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they were really true in every pxtticulai but much 
more, because tliey place in strong rel el one feituie 
which is often found in these cases and which is 
allowed far too little weight m Qiottibut ng the 
blame between the parties ; to thi I w sh to sohcit 
the reader's attention. During the ho irs of this 
never-to-be-forgotten night of wretcheJness and 
anxiety, my friend's reflection was i aturally foiced 
upon the causes which had producei it In the 
world's judgmeut, he was aware that he himself as 
the one charged with the most weighty lesponsib Uty, 
(those who depended upon him being the most entirely 
helpless,) would have to sustain by much the heaviest 
censure : and yet what was the real proportion of 
blame between the parties? He, when provoked and 
publicly insulted, had retorted angrily : that was 
almost irresistible under the constitution of human feel- 
ings; the meekest of men could scarcely do less. But 
surely the true onug of wrong and moral responsibility 
for all which might follow, rested upoa that party 
who, giving way to mixed impulses of rash judgment 
and of morose temper, had allowed himself to make a 
most unprovoked assault upon the character of one 
whom he did not know ; well aware that such words, 
uttered publicly by a person in authority, must, by 
some course or other, be washed out and cancelled ; 
or, if not, that the party submitting to such defama- 
tory insults, would a,t once exile himself from the 
society and countenance of his professional brethren, 
Kow, then, iu all justice, it should be so ordei'ed that 
the weight of public indignation might descend upon 
him, whoever he might be, (and, of course, the more 
heavily, according to the authority of his station and 
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his power of inflicting wrong,) who should thus 
wantonly abuse his means of influence, to the dis- 
honour or injury of an uuoSending party. We 
clothe a public officer with power, we arm him with 
influential authority over public opinion ; not that he 
may apply these authentic sanctions to the backing 
of his own malice, and giving weight to his private 
caprices ; and, wherever such abuse takes place, then 
it should be so contrived that some reaction in behalf 
of the injured person might receive a sanction equally 
public. And, upon this point, I shall say a word or 
two more, after first stating my own ease ; a case 
where the outrage was far more insufferable, more 
deliberate, and more malicious ; but, on the other 
Land, in this respect less effectual for injury, that it 
carried with it no sanction from any official station 
or repute in the unknown parties who offered the 
wrong. The circumstances were these; — In 1824, I 
had come up to London upon an errand in itself 
sufficiently vexatious — -of fighting against pecuniary 
embarrassments, by literary labours ; but, as had 
always happened hitherto, with very imperfect suc- 
cess, from the miserable tliwartings I incurred 
through the deranged state of the Liver. My zeal 
was great, and my application was uuintermitting ; 
but spirits radically vitiated, chiefly through the 
di3:ect mechanical depression caused by one important 
organ deranged ; and, secondly, by a reflex effect of 
depression through my own thoughts, in estimating 
my prospects ; together with the aggravation of my 
case, by the inevitable exile from my own mountain 
home,^alI this reduced the value of my exertions in 
a deploiable way. It was rare indeed that I could 
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satisfy my own judgment, even tolerably, with tlio 
quality of any literary ai'ticle I pf oduced ; and my 
power to make sustained exertions, drooped, io a way 
I could not control, every otUer hour of the day : inso- 
much, that what with parts to he cancelled, and what 
with whole days of torpor and pure defect of power to 
produce anything at all, very often it turned out 
that all my labours were barely sufficient (some times 
not sufficient) to meet the current expenses of my 
residence in London, Three months' literary toil 
termiaated, at times, in a result = ; the whole plus 
being just equal to the mintis, created by two sepai'ate 
establishments, and one of them in the most expensive 
city of the world. Gloomy, indeed, was my state 
of mind at that period ; for, though I made prodi- 
gious efforts to recover my health, {sensible that 
all other efforts depended for their result upon this 
elementary effort, which was the conditio sine gv,a 
non for the rest), yet all availed me not ; and a curse 
seemed to settle upon whatever I then undertook. 
Such was my frame of mind on reaching London : in 
fact it never varied. One canopy of murky clouds (a 
copy of that dun atmosphere which settles so often 
upon London) brooded for ever upon my spii'its, 
which were in one uniformly low key of cheerless 
despondency ; and, on this particular morning, my 
depression had been deeper than usual, from the 
effects of a long, continuous journey of 300 miles, 
and of exhaustion from want of sleep. I had reached 
London, about six o'clock in the morning, by one of 
the northern mails ; and, resigning myself as usual 
in Buch cases, to the chance destination of the coach, 
after delivering our bags in Lombai'd Street, I was 
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The reader must not suppcse that I was left in any 
doubt as to the quality of the notice with which I 
had been honoured ; and that, by possibility, I was 
solacing my vanity with some aoticipation of honeyed 
compliments. That, I can assure him, was made 
altogether impossible, by the kind of language which 
flourished in the very foreground of the programme, 
and even ot the running title. The exposure and 
depluming (to borrow a good word from the fine old 
rhetorician. Fuller,) ot the leading ' humbugs' of the 
age — tliat was announced as the regular business of 
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the journal : and the only question which i-emained 
to be settled was, the more or less of the degree ; and 
also one other questioo, even more interesting still, 
viz.- — whether personal abuse were intermingled with 
literary. Happiness, as I have experienced in other 
periods of my life, deep domestic happiness, makes a 
man comparatively careless of ridicule, of sarcasm, 
or of abuse. But calamity^the degradation, in the 
world's eye, of evei-y man who is fighting with pecuni- 
ary difficulties — exasperates beyond all that can be 
imagined, a man's sensibility to insult. He is even 
apprehensive of insult — treniulously fantastically 
apprehensive, where none is intended ; and like 
Wordsworth's shepherd, with his very understanding 
consciously abused and depraved by his misfortunes 
is ready to say, at all hours — 

And every man I met or faced, 
Motlioughl he knew some ill of me. 
Some notice, perhaps, the newspaper had taken of 
this new satirical journal, or some extracts might 
have been made from it ; at all events, I had ascer- 
tained its character so well that, in this respect, I 
had nothing to leai'n. It now remained to get the 
number which professed to be seasoned with my 
particular case ; and it may be supposed tliat I did 
not loiter over my breakfast after this discovei'y. 
Something which I saw or suspected amongst the 
significant hints of a paragraph or advertisement, 
made me fear that there might possibly be insinua- 
tions or downright assertion in the libel requiring 
instant public notice ; and, therefore, on a motive of 
prudence, had I even otherwise felt that indifference 
for slander which now I do feel, but which, in those 
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years, morbid irritability of tempera.m.eiit forbade me 
to affect, I should still have thought it right to look 
after the work ; which now I did : and, by nine 
o'clock in the morning — an hour at which few people 
Lad seen me for years — I was on my road to Smith" 
field. Smithfield ! Yes ; even so. All known and 
respectable publishers having declined any connexion 
with the work, the writers had facetiously resorted 
to this aceldama, or slaughtering quarter of London 
— to these vast shambles, as typical, I suppose, of 
their own slaughtering spirit. On my road to Smith- 
field, I could not but pause for one moment to reflect 
on the pure defecated malice wliich must have prorjpted 
an attack upon myself. Retaliation or retort it could 
not pretend to be. To most literary men, scattering 
tlieir written reviews, or their opinions, by word of 
moutb, to the right and the left with all possible 
carelessness, it never can be matter of surprise, or 
altogether of complaint, (unless as a question ot 
degrees,) tliat angry notices, or malicious notices, 
should be taken of themselves. Few, indeed, of 
literary men can pretend to any absolute innocence 
from offence, and from such even as may have seemed 
deliberate. But I, for my part, could. Knowing 
the rapidity with which all remarks of literary men 
upon litei-ary men are apt to circulate, I had studi- 
ously and resolutely forborne to say anything, whether 
of a writer or a book, unless where it happened that 
I could say something that would be felt as compli- 
mentary. And as to written reviews, so much 
did I dislike the assumption of judicial functions and 
authority over the works of my own brother authors 
and contemporaries, that I have, in my whole life, 
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wiitten oulj two it tl it time uh one \nil thnt 
one tho gh a leview of an En^li h nuiel n is, eu la- 
st ai tidily a, leview ot a Crerman b ok taking little 
notice tr none of tie ti eli&li tranalatoz for, 
although he a good German stliolar now was a very 
impel feet one at that time and was tbeiefore every 
■way open to ciiticMn I had evaded th s in\idioiis 
oflice applied to a novice in liteiatnre and (after 
pcinting out one oi two p.1 j,ht blemishes of trivial 
im[oit«ince) ill that I said of a general ntture was a 
complimert to him upon the felicity of hih verses. 
Up n the rxeiman author I was indeed seveie bat 
harlly as much as ie ieier^ed The other leview 
was a tl sue of men ment and f«t and tl ough it is 
true I did hear that the fair authores was oftbnded 
at one le&t I may safely leave it for ai y reader to 
judge between us She oi her brother amongst 
other Ijatin epigram" 1 ad one addie sed to a young 
lady lijion t/p losi of }er l.eye Tl i the substance of 
the lines showed to have been the intention , but (by 
a very venial error in one who was writing Latin 
from early remembrance of it, and not in the char- 
acter of ft professing scholar) the title was written 
De clavie instead of De clavibus amissis ; upon which 
I obsei-ved that the writer had selected a singular 
topic for condoleace with a young lady, — via., 'on the 
loss of her cudgels;' {clavia, as an ablative, coming 
clearly from clava). This (but I can hardly believe 
it) was said to have offended Miss H. ; and, at all 
events, this was the extent of my persooalitiea. Many 
kind things I hud said ; much honour, much admira- 
tion, I had professed at that period of my life in 
occasional papers or private letters, towards many of 
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my contemporaries, but never anjfcliiiig censorious 
or harsh ; and simply on a principle of courteous 
forbeai'aitce which I have felt to be due towards those 
who are brothers of the same liberal profession with 
one's self. I could not feel, when reviewing my 
whole life, that in any one instance, by act, by word, 
or by intention, I had oSered any uukindness, far 
less any wrong or iasult, towards a brother author. 
I was at a loss, therefore, to decipher the impulse 
under which the malignant libeller could have written, 
in making (as I suspected already) my private history 
the subject of his calumnies. Jealousy, I have since 
understood, jealousy, was the foundation of the 
whole. A little book of mine had made its way into 
dra,wing-rooms where some book of his had not been 
heard of. On reaching Smithfleld, I found the pub- 
lisher to be a medical bookseller, and, to my surprise, 
having every appearance of b^ng a grave, respectable 
man ; notwithstanding this undeniable fact, that the 
libellous journal, to which ho thought proper to affix 
his sanction, trespassed on decency, not only by its 
slander, but, ia some instances, by downright ob- 
scenity ; and, worse than tliat, by prurient solicita- 
tions to the libidinous imagination, through blanks, 
seasonably interspersed. I said nothing to him in the 
way of inquiry ; for I easily guessed that the knot 
of writers who were here clubbing their virus, had 
not so ill combined their plans as to leave them open 
to detection by a question from any chance stranger. 
Having, therefore, purchased a set of the journal, 
then amounting to three or four numbers, I went 
out ; and in the elegant promenades of Smithfield, I 
read the lucubrations of my libeller. Fit academy 
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for sucli amenities of literature I Fourteen years 
Iiave gone by since then ; and, possibly, the unknown 
houud who yelled, on that occasion, among this 
kennel of curs, may, long since, have buried himself 
aud his malice in the grave. Suffice it here to say, 
that, calm as I am now, and careless on recalling the 
remembrance of this brutal libel, at that time I was 
convulsed with wrath. As respected myself, there 
was a depth of malignity in the article which struck 
rae as perfectly mysterious. How could any man 
have made an enemy so profound, and not even have 
suspected it? That puzzled me. For, with respect 
to the other objects of attack, such as Sir Humphrey 
Davy, ifec, it was clear that the malice was assumed ; 
that, at most, it was the gay impertinence of some 
man upon town, snned with triple Irish brass from 
original defect of feeling, and willing to raise an 
income by running amuck at any person just then 
oectipying enough of public interest to make the 
abuse saleable. But, in my case, the man flew like a 
bull-dog at the throat, with a pertinacity and aekarne- 
meiit of malice that would have caused me to laugh 
immoderately, had it not been for one iQtolerable 
wound to my feelings. These mercenary libellers, 
whose stiletto is in the market, and at any man's 
service for a fixed price, callous and insensible as they 
are, yet retain enough of the principles common to 
human nature, under every modification, to know 
where to plant their wounds. Like savage hackney 
coachmen, they know where there is a raw. And 
the instincts of human nature teach them that every 
man is vulnerable through his female connexions. 
There lies his honour ; there his strenj;th ; there his 
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wen.kn.e9s. In their keeping is the heaven of his 
linppiness ; in them and through them the earthy of 
its fragility- Many there are who do not feel tho 
maternal relation to be one in which any excessive 
freight of honour or sensibility is embarked. Neither 
is the name of sister, though tender in early years, 
and impressive to the fireside sensibilities, universally 
and through life the same magical sound. A sister 
ia a creature whose very property and tendency {qua 
sister) is to alienate herself, not to gather round your 
centre. But the names of vnfe and daughter these 
are the supreme and starry charities of life : and he 
who, under a mask, fighting in darkness, attacks you 
there, that coward has you at disadvantage. I stood 
in those hideous shambles of Smithfield : upwards I 
looked to the clouds, downwards to the earth, for 
vengeance. I trembled with excessive wrath — such 
was my infirmity of feeling at that time, and ia 
that condition of health ; and had I possessed forty 
thousand lives, all, and every one individually, I 
would have sacrificed in vindication of her that was 
thus cruelly libelled. Shall I give currency to his 
malice, shall I aid and promote it by ref eating itt 
No. And yet why noti Why should I scruple, as 
if afraid to challenge his falsehoods ?— why should I 
scruple to cite them? He, this libeller, asserted — 
But faugh ! 

This slander seemed to have been built upon some 
Sf ecial knowledge of me ; for I had often spoken with 
horror oF those wlio could marry persons in a condi- 
tion which obliged them to obedience^a case which 
had happened repeatedly within my own knowledge ; 
and I had spoken on this ground, that the authority 
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of a master might be supposed to have been interposed, 
ivhether it really were so or not in fa,vour of his 
d^Ti dthap pt Iw flat 
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seem to have some knowledge of my peculiar opinions . 
yet, in otber points, either from sincere ignorance or 
from affectation, and by way of turning aside sua- 
pieion, he certainly manifested a non-acquaintance 
with facts relating to me that must have been 
familiar enough to all within my circle. 

Let me pursue the case to its last stage. The 
reader will say, perhaps, why complain of a paltry 
journal that assuredly never made any noise ; for I, 
the reader, never heard of it till now. No, that is 
very possible; for the truth is, and odd enough it 
seems, this malicious joui'nal prospered so little, that, 
positively, at the seventh No. it stopped. Iiaugh 1 did, 
and laugh I could not help but do, at this picture of 
bafBed malice : writera wOling and ready to fire with 
poisoned bullets, and yet perfectly unable to get an 
effective aim, from sheer want of co-operation on tiie 
part of the public. 

However, the case as it respected me, went farther 
than it did with respect to the public. Would it be 
believed that human malice, with respect to a man 
not even known by sight to his assailants, as was 
clear from one part of their personalities, finally — 
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that is to say, months after warda — adopted the 
following course :^The journal had sunk under public 
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to my family, mto the knowledge of that family and 
its circle. My cottage in Grasmere was just 280 miles 
from London, and eighteen miles from any town 
whatsoever. The nearest was Kendal ; a place of 
perhaps 16,000 inhabitants; and the nearest there- 
fore, at which there were any newspapers printed. 
There were two ; one denominated The Gazette ; the 
other Hie Ohromcle. The first was Tory and Con- 
servative ; had been so from its foundation ; and was, 
besides, generous in its treatment of private character. 
My own contributions to it I will mention hereafter. 
T/ie C/ironiels, on the other hand, was a violent 
reforming journal, and conducted in a partisan spirit. 
To this newspaper the article was addressed ; by this 
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newspaper it was published; and by this it was 
carried into my own ' next-door ' neigh beurhoofl. 
Next-door neighhourhood t But that surely must be 
the very best direction these libellers could give to 
their malice ; for there, at least, the falsehood of 
their malice must be notorious. Why, yes ; and in 
that which was my neighbourhood, according to the 
most literal interpretatiou of the term, a greater 
favour could not have been done me, nor a more 
langliable humiliation for my unprovoked enemies. 
Commentary or refutation there needed none ; the 
utter falsehood of the main allegations were so obvi- 
ous to every man, woman, and child, that, of necessity, 
it discredited even those parts which might, for any 
thing known to my neighbours, have been true. Nay, 
it was the means of procuring for me a generous 
expression of sympathy, that would else have been 
wanting ; for some gentlemen oE the neighbourhood, 
who were but slightly known to me, put the malig- 
nant journal into the fire at a public reading-room. So 
far was well ; but, on the other hand, in Kendal, a 
town nearly twenty miles distant, of necessity I was 
but imperfectly known ; and though thei-e was a 
pretty general expression of disgust at the character 
of the publication, and the wanton malignity which 
it boi-e upon its front, since, true or not true, no 
shadow of a reason was pleaded for thus bringing 
forward statements expressly to injure me, or to make 
me unhappy ; yet there must have been many, in so 
large a place, who had too little interest in the ques- 
tion, or too limited means of inquiry, for ever 
ascettaiuing the truth. Consequently, in their minds, 
to this hour, my name, as one previously known to 
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them, and repeatedly before the town in connexion 
with political or literary articles in their Conservative 
journal, must have aufEered. 

But the main purpose, for which I have reported the 
circumstances of these two cases, relates to the casuis- 
try of duelling. Casuistry, as I have already said, ia 
the moral philosophy of cases^that is, of anomalous 
combinations of circumstances — that, for any reason 
whatsoever, do not fall, or do not seem to fall, under 
the general rules of morality. As a genei'a! rule, it 
must, doubtless, be unlawful to attempt another 
man's life, or to hazard your own. Very special 
circumstances must concur to make out any case of 
exception ; and even then it ia evident, that one of 
the parties must always be deeply in the wrong. But 
it does strike me, that the present casuistry of society 
upon the question of duelling, is profoundly wrong, 
and ivrong by manifest injustice. Very little distinc- 
tion is ever made, in practice, by those who apply 
their judgments to such cases, between the man who, 
upon principle, practises the most cautious self-re- 
straint and moderation in his daily demeanour, never 
under any circumstance offering an insult, or any just 
occasion of quarrel, and resorting to duel only under 
the most insufferable provocation, between this man, 
on the one side, and the most wanton ruffian, on the 
other, who makes a common practice of playing upon 
other men's feelings, whether in reliance upon 
superior bodily strength, or upon the pacific dispcsi- 
tinn of conscientious men, and fathers of families. 
Yet, surely, the difference between them goes the 
whole extent of the interval between wrong and 
right. Even the question, * Who gave the challenge ) ' 
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which is sometimes put, often merges viitually in the 
transeendaut questioa, ' Who gave the provocation t ' 
For it i^ important to ob^ene in bjth the cases 
which I have repoited th^t the otiua of offeimg the 
challenge was thiown upon the unoffenlmg [arty 
and thus in i, leg J sense thit f "Hty i^ made tc give 
the piovocation who in i motal sen e received it 
Bub a irely if o\en the Uw makes allowances tor 
human mfiimity when [lovoked bevmd what it can 
endure — -we m oar br therly judgments upin ea(h 
other ought afmtiori to take m to the equity of our 
COnsideratiins the amount and q iility of the ofience 
It will be objected that the law so far from allowing 
foi eipie sly refuses to allow for sudlen sallies of 
anget or explosions of \indictivp f iry unless in o 
fai as they are extempore and before the leflectmg 
juigment ha ha.d time to re over itself Any mdi 
cation that the pirty had leiime foi calm rsMew or 
lir a tool 'election of means and contrivances in 
e^ei-uting his vindiitive purposes, will be fatal to a 
cUim of th*t nature This is true but the nature 
of a punted libel is continually to renew itself as an 
in=(ult The subject of it reads this libel perhaps m 
solitu le It J by a great exertion of self-command 
resolves to bear it with fortit ide and in silence 
borne days ifter m a public ro m he sees stiangers 
reading it also he hears them scoffing and kughmg 
loudly m the mi Ist of all this he sees himself 
pointed out to then notice by some one of the party 
who happens to be acquainted with his ] erson and, 
poasibly if tl e libel tike thit f diticular shi].e which 
eiices n e mali e is most likely to select he will hear 
thi namp ot some tcmale iclatue dearei it maybe 
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to him, and more sacred in his ears, than all this 
world beside, bandied about with scorn and mockery 
by those who have not the poor excuse of the original 
libellers, but are, in fact, adopting the second-hand 
miilignity of othei's. Such cases, with respect to 
libels tliat are quickened into popularity by interest- 
ing circumstances, or by a personal interest attached 
to any of the parties, or by wit, or by extraordinary 
malice, or by scenical circumstances, or by (ii-cum- 
stances unusually ludiciwus, are but too likely to 
occur ; and, with every fresh repetition, the keenness 
of the original provocation is renewed, and in an 
accelerated ratio. Again, with reference to my own 
case, or to any case resembling that, let it be granted 
that I was immoderately and unreasonably trans- 
ported by anger at the moment ;— I thought so 
myself, after a time, when the journal which published 
the libel sank under the public neglect ; but this was 
an after consideration ; and, at the moment, how 
heavy an aggravation was given to the stings of the 
malice, by the deep dejection, from embarrassed cir- 
cumstances and from disordered health, which then 
possessed me ; aggi'avations, perhaps, known to the 
libellers as encouragements for proceeding at the 
time, and often enough likely to esist in other men's 
cases. Now, in the case as it actually occurred, it so 
happened that the malicious writers had, by the Hbel, 
dishonoured themselves too deeply in the public 
opinion, to venture upon coming forward, in their 
own persons, to avow their own work ; but suppose 
them to have done so (as, in fact, even in this case, 
they might have done, had they not published their 
intention of driving a regular trade in libel and in 
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slander) ; suppose them insoleiiily to beard jou in 
public haunts ; to cross your path continually when 
in company with the very female relative upon whom 
they had done their best to point the finger of public 
scorn ; and suppose them further, hy the whole 
artillery of contemptuous looks, words, gestures, and 
unrepressed laughter, to republish, as it were, ratify, 
and publicly to apply, personally, their own original 
libel, as oflen as chance or as opportunity (eagerly 
improved) should throw you together in places of 
general resort ; and suppose, finally, that the central 
figure — nay, in their account, the very butt through- 
out this entire drama of malice — should chance to he 
an innocent, gentle- hearted, dejected, suffering wo- 
man, utterly unknown to her persecutors, and selected 
as their martyr merely for her relationship to your- 
self — suppose her, in short, to be your wife — a lovely 
young woman sustained by womanly dignity, or else 
ready to sink into the earth with shame, under the 
cruel and unmanly insults heaped upon her, and 
having no protector upon earth but yourself : lay all 
this together, and then say whether, in such a case, 
the most philosophic or the most Christian patience 
might not escueably give way ; whether flesh and 
blood could do otherwise than give way, and seek 
redress tor the past, but, at all events, security for 
the future, in what, perhaps, might be the sole coui'se 
open to you— an appeal to arms. Let it not be said 
that the case here proposed, by way of hypothesis, is 
an extreme one : for the very argument has contem- 
plated extreme cases : since, whilst conceding that 
duelling is an unlawful and useless remedy for cases 
of ordinary wrong, where there is no malice to resist 
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a more conciliatory mode of settlement, and whero it 
13 difficult to imagine any deliberate insult except 
such as 18 palliated by intoxication— conceding this, 
I hare yet supposed it possible tliat cases may arise, 
with circumstances of contumely and outrage, grow- 
ing out of deep inexorable malice, which cannot be 
redressed, as things now are, without an appeal to the 
voye dejait. ' But this is so barbarous an expedient 
in days of high civilisation.' Why, yes, it labours 
with the Bemi-barbarism of chivalry : yet, on the 
other hand, this mention of chivalry reminds me to 
say, that if this practice of duelling share the blame 
of chivalry, one memorable praise there is, which also 
it may claim as common to them both. It is a praise 
which I have often insisted on ; and the very sublime 
of prejudice I would challenge to deny it. Burke, in 
his well-known apology for chivalry, thus expresses 
his sense of the immeasurable benefits which it con- 
ferred upon society, as a supplementary code of law, 
reaching those cases which the weakness of municipal 
law was then unavailing to meet, and at a price so 
trivial in bloodshed or violence— he calls it ' the cheap 
defence of nations.' Yes, undoubtedly ; and surely 
the same praise belongs incontestably to the law of 
duelling. For one due! in esse, there are ten thousand, 
every day of our lives, amid populous cities, in 
posse : one challenge is given, a myriad are feared : 
one life {and usually the most worthless, by any 
actual good rendered to society) is sacrificed, suppose 
trieonially, from a nation ; every life is endangered 
by certain modes of behaviour. Hence, then, and at 
a cost inconceivably trifling, the peace of society is 
maintained in cases which no law, no severity of 
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police, ever could effectually rea^h. Brutal strength 
would reign paramount in the walks of public life ; 
brutal intoxication would follow out its lawless 
impulses, were it not tor the fear which now is always 
in the rear — the fear of being summoned to a, strict 
summary account, liable to the most perilous con- 
sequences. This is not open to deoial ; the actual 
basis upon which reposes the security of us ali, Ihe 
peace of our wives and our daughters, and our own 
immunity from the vilest degradations under their 
eyes, is the necessity, known to every gentleman, of 
answering for his outrages in a way which stiips him 
of all unfair advantages, escept one (which is not 
often possessed), which places the weak upon a level 
with the strong, and the quiet citizen upon a level 
with the military adventurer, or the ruffian of the 
gambling-house. The fact, 1 say, cannot be denied ; 
neither can the low price bo denied at which this vast 
result is obtained. And it is evident that, on the 
principle of expediency, adopted as the basis of 
morality by Paley, the justification of duelling is 
complete : for the greatest sum of immediate happi- 
ness is produced at the least possible saerifice.* But 

• NoittcT would it be open to Paley to plead that the final or 
remotest consequences must be taken into the calculation ; and 
thiit one of these would be the weakening of nW motal sanctions, 
and thua, indirectly, an injury to morality, which might more 
than compensate the immediate benefit to social peace and 
secutity ; for this mode of argning the case wonld bring us back 
to the very principle which hia own implicitly, or hy involution, 
rejects : since it would t«ll ns to obey the principle itself with- 
out reference to the apparent eonseqaenoee. By the bye, Palej 
ha^ an express section of his work against the law of honour 
as a valid rule of action ; but, as Cicero says of Epicurus, it 
iDattcra little what he says ; the question for us is guam aibi am- 
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there are mmy men of high moitl [iinciple and yet 
not professing to re'it upon Chiistianity who reject 
this prudpotjal b'l&i'. of ethita a=! the leath of all 
morality Ai d these men hold that the social 
recognition of anv one out of the three folbwing 
dangerous and imraoiil pi mc pies yiz — Is' ihit a 
man mi\ l&v-i Ily t-port with hit, own lile 2dl^, 
That he may lawf Ily port With the life (f another ; 
3%, That he miy Uwfully aetik his relie'JS lor a, 
social wiong by iny othei channel th*n the law 
tribunals of the land : that the recognition of these, 
or any of them, by the jurisprudence of a nation, is a 
mortal wound to the very key-etone upon which the 
whole vast arch of morality reposes. Well, in candour, 
I must admit that, by justifying, in conrts of judi- 
cature, through the verdicts of juries, that mode of 
persona! redress and self-vindieation, to heal and 
prevent which was one of the original motives for 
gathering into social communities, and setting up an 
empire of public law as paramount to all private 
exercise of power, a fatal wound is given to the 
sanctity of moral right, of the public conscience, and 

venie/tier, how (ar consistently with himself. Now, as Sir James 
Mackintosh justly remarks, all that Paley aays in refutation of 
the principle of worldly hoaouf is hollow tind unmeaning. In 
fact, it is merely one of the commonplaces adopted by satire, 
and no philosophy at all. Honour, for instance, allows you, 
npoa paying gambling debts, to neglect or evade all others : 
honour, again, allows yon to seduce a inanied woman : and he 
would secretly insinuate that honour enjoiiis all this ; but it is 
evident that honour simply forbears to forbid all this : in other 
words, it is a very limited rule of action, not applying to ona 
case of conduct in fifty. It might as well be said, that Ecclesi- 
astical Courts sanction mui-der, because that crinio lies out of 
their juiisdictiou. 

VOL, II, o 
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of law ill its elementary field. So much I admit ; but 
I say also, that the case arises out of a great dilemma, 
with difficulties on both sides; and th^t, m all^ac 
tical applications of philosophy, amongst matenala so 
imperfect as men, just as in all attempts to realize 
the rigour of mathematical lawf amongst eaithly 
mi-chanics, inevitably there will anse sucli dilemmas 
and cases of opprobrium to the reflecting intellect 
However, in conclusion, I shall say four thing>i, nhieh 
I request my opponent, whoevei he may be, to con 
sider ; for they are things which certauily ought to 
have weight ; and some important eriors have arisen 
by neglecting them. 

First, then, let him. remember that it is the pnn 
ciple at stake — viz., the recognition by a legal tribunal, 
as lawful or innocent of any attempt to violite the 
laws, or to take the law into our own hands . this it 
is and the mortal taiiit which is thus introduced into 
the public morality of a Christian land, thus authen- 
tically introduced; thus sealed and couoterfiigned 
by judicial authority ; the majesty of law actually 
interfering to justify, with the solemnities of trial, a 
flagrant violation of law ; this it is, this only, and 
not the amount of injury sustained by society, which 
gives value to the question. For, as to the injury, I 
have already remarked, that a very trivial annual 
lofis^one life, perhaps, upon ten millions, and that 
life often as little practically valuable as any amongst 
US — that pays our flue or ransom in that account. 
And, in reality, there is one popular error made upon 
this subject, when the question is raised about the 
institution of some Court of Honour, or Court of 
Appeal in cases of injury to tin feelinga, under the 
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sanction of parliament, whicli satisfactorily demon- 
strates the trivia! amount of injury sustained ; it is 
said on such occasions that de minimis non ewrat lex 
— that the mischief, in fact, is too narrow and Kmited 
for the regard of the legislature. And we may be 
assured that, if the evil were ever to become an 
extensive one, the notice of Parliament soon would 
be attracted to the suhject ; and hence we may derive 
a hint for an amended view of the policy adopted 
in past ages. Princes not distinguished for their 
religious scruples, made it, in different ages and 
places, a capital offence to engage in a due! : whence 
it is inferred, falsely, that, in former times, a more 
public homage was paid to Christian principle. But 
the faot is, that not the anti-Christian character of 
I much as its greater frequency, and 
t extension of a civil mischief was the 
with the lawgiver. Among 
i for this greater prevalence of duels, 
was the composition of armies, more often brought 
together upon mercenary principles from a large 
variety of different nations, whose peculiar usages, 
points of traditional honour, and even the oddness of 
their several languages to the ear, formed a perpetual 
occasion of insult and (juarrel, Fluellen'e affair with 
Pistol, we may be sure, was no rare but a represents 

Secondly, In confirmation of what I have said about 
duelling, as the great conductor for carrying off the 
excess of angry irritation in society, I will repeat 
what was said to me by a man of great ability and 
distinguished powers, as well as opportunities for 
observation, in reference to a provincial English 
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town, and the cabals which prevailed there. These 
cabals — some political, arising out of past electi'oneer- 
ing contests ; some municipal, arising out o( the 
corporation disputes; some personal, arising out of 
family rivalahips, or old traditionary disputes — had 
led to various feuds that vexed the peace of the town 
in a degree very considerably beyond the common 
experience of towns reaching the same magnitude. 
How was this accounted for^ The word tradesman 
is, more than even the term middle class, liable to 
great ambiguity of meaning ; for it includes a range 
eo large as to take in some who tread on the heels 
even of the highest aristocracy, and some at the other 
end, who rank not at all higher than day-labourers 
or handicraftsmen. Now, those who ranked with 
gentlemen, took the ordinary course of gentlemen in 
righting themselves under personal insults ; and the 
result was, that, amongst them, or their families, no 
feuds weie subsisting of ancient standing, No ill 
blood was nursed ; no calumnies or conspicuous want 
of charity pievailed. Not that they often fought 
duel*! on the contrary, a duel was a very rare event 
amongst the indigenous gentry of the place ; but it 
was BufBcient to secure all the effects of duelling, 
that it was known, with respect to this class, that, in 
the last resort, they were ready to fight. Now, on 
the other hand, the lowest order of tradesmen had 
their method of terminating quarrels — the old English 
method of their fathers — viz., by pugilistic contests. 
And they also cherished no malice against each other 
or amongst their families. ' But,' said my informant, 
' some of those who occupied the intermediate stations 
in this hierarchy of trade, found themselves most 
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awkwa dl\ t t 1 "it they shared in the 
refinem t f ra d ty that they disdained 

the coa m d f ttl j lairels by their fista. 
On the th h d th special and peculiar 

reason p po thi 1 ss, which restrained 

tbem fi m pix t th la aristocratic modes of 
fighting Th y w bl of a ridicule, which 

everywh tt h t ma j f the less elevated or 
liberal m d f re t de m going owt to fight 

with sw d d p t I Tl dicule was sharpened 
and m d m ff t 1 tJieir case, fiom the 

ciicumst ft! E y 1 F mily and the couit 

m'lking tl p t 1 t a frequent pKee of 

residen B 1 th t p t fiom the iidicule, 

many f th m 1 p led f luelihood upon the 

pationi f y Ity f tl nobihty attached to 
their suite, and most of these pitrona wouli ha\e 
resented their intiusion upon the piuileged gioimd 
ot the arihtorracy m conducting disputes of honour 
What was the consequente i The&e jeraons Living 
no natural outlet foi their wounded seuKibilities, 
being absolutely debaried fiom any mode of bettliog 
then disputes, cheiished iiiextingnishible feuds 
their quanels id fact had no natuial terminations, 
and the lesult was a spiiit of malice and most un 
christian want of chautj which cj«ld not hope for 
any final repost, esctpt in deith Such was the 
report of my obseiving friend the patticular town 
may be easily guuesed at ; and I have little doubt 
that its condition coo tin ties as of old. 

Thirdly, It is a very common allegation against 
duelling, that the ancient Romans and Grecians never 
I . this mode of settling disputes ; and the 
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inference is, of couise, unfavourable, not to Christi- 
anity, but to ua as inconsistent disciples of our own 
religion ; and a second inference is, tliat the principle 
of personal honour, well understood, cannot require 
this satisfaction for its wounds. For the present I 
shall say nothing on the former head, but not for 
want of something to say. With respect to the latter, 
it is a profound mistake, founded on inacquaintance 
with the manners and the spirit of manners prevalent 
amongst these imperfectly civilised nations. Honour 
was a sense not developed in many of its modifications 
amongst either Greeks or Romans. Cudgelling waa 
at one time used as the remedy in cases of outrageous 
libel and pasquinade. But it is a point very little to 
the praise of either people, that no vindictive notice 
was taken of any possible personalities, simply 
because the most hideous license had been established 
tor centuries in tongue license and unmanly Billings- 
gate. This had been promoted by tbe example hourly 
ringing in their ears of vemile scurrility, Yerna — 
that is, the slave born in the family — bad ea«h from 
the other one universal and proverbial character of 
foul-mouthed eloquence, which heard from infancy, 
could not but furnish a model almost unconsciously 
to those who had occasion publicly to practise vitu- 
perative rhetoric. What they remembered of this 
vernile licentiousness, constituted the staple of their 
talk in such situations. And the horrible illustra- 
tions left even by the most accomplished and literary 
of the Roman orators, of their shameless and womanly 
fluency in this dialect of unlicensed abuse, are 
evidences, not to be resisted, of such obtviseness, such 
coarseness .of feeling, so utter a defect of all the 
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gei tlemanly se isib lities that no m<tn alive to the 
itxl 'tate f tl ing-> amongst them, would ever think 
ot pleadit g their example in any other view than as 
an object of unmit gated diegu&t At all events, the 
longest^bl she! ;,uatum of deluging each other in the 
Forum oi e\en in the Senate w th the foulest 
abu&e the precedent tiad t onally del \ered through 
eentuiies before the tune of C« ^r and Cicero, had so 
robbe5 it of its sting, that, as a subject for patient 
endurance, or an occasion for self conquest in master- 
ing the feelings, it had no merit at all. Anger, 
prompting an appeal to the cudgel, there might be, 
but sense of wounded honour, requiring a reparation 
by appeal to arms, or a w.ishing away by blood, no 
such feeling could have been subdued or overcome by 
a Roman, for none such existed. The feelings of 
wounded honour on such occasions, it will be allowed, 
are mere reflections (through sympathetic agencies) 
of feelings and opinions already existing, and gener- 
ally dispersed through society. Now, in Roman 
society, the case was a mere subject for laughter; for 
there were no feelings or opinions pointing to honour, 
perKOnal honour as a principle of action, nor, conse- 
quently, to wounded honour as a subject of complaint. 
The Eomans were not above duelling, hut simply not 
up to that level of civilisation. 

Finally, with respect to the suggestion of a Court 
of Honour, much might be said that my limits will 
not allow ; but two suggestioii.s I will make. Firet, 
Recurring to a thing I have already said, I must 
repeat that no justice would be shown unless (in a 
spirit very different frtim that which usually prevails 
in society) the weight of public indignation and 
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the displeasure of the cjurt were made to settle 
conspicuously upon, the aggeessok; not upon the chal- 
lenger, who is often the party suffering nnder insuffer- 
able provocatioD (provocation which even the sternness 
of penal law and the holiness of Christian faith 
allow for), hut upon the author of the original offence. 
Secondly, A much more searching investigation must 
be made into the conduct of the seconds than is 
usual in tlie unptofessioual and careless inquisitions 
of the public into such affairs. Often enough, the 
seconds hold the fate of their principals enlii-ely in 
their hands j and instances are not a few, within even 
my limited knowledge, of cases where murder baa 
been really committed, not by the party who fired 
the fatal bullet, but by him who (having it in his 
power to interfere without loss of honour to any pai'ty) 
has cruelly thought fit — [and, in some instances, 
appaientl> foi no puipo e bat th»t ot decorating 
him elf with the name of an eneigetic man and of 
pioducing a public se i=aUoi afe it is called — a 
sanguinaiy affair] — -t gjad on the tiemulous sensi 
bility of a mind dLtiaited between the lense of 
honour on the one hand and the agonising ilaims of 
a family on the other into fatal ettiemitie'* that 
might by a slight c nce« en haie been avoided I 
could mention '.everal in'.twioes but in some of 
these I know the circum tantes only by report In 
one howevei I had my infcimation fiom parties who 
■weie [cr onallj connected with the unhijpy subject 
of the attLii The ciae w*s thib — A mm ot dis 
tinguifched merit whom I shall not de cnbe more 
pait L ilaih beciut-e it is n> pait of my puipo e to 
iccall li bui ed feul oi to mcaiiuate any ^wib nal 
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blame whatsoovei (lav business h ing mt with this 
or that man, but wilh i s>btem anl its pimtipla), 
tliis man, by a step well meint but injudiuouK and 
liable to a very obviois misinterpi station as though 
taken in a view of &elt inteiest had entangled himself 
ia a quarrel. That j iiriel wouH hx\e been settled 
amicably, or, if nut imicablj at least without blood 
sheJ, bad it not been tor in unlucky accident 
combined with a very unwise advice. One morning', 
after the main dispute had been pretty well adjusted, 
lie was standing at the fireside after breakfast, talk- 
ing over the affair so far as it had already travelled, 
when it suddenly and moit unhappily came into his 
head to put this general question — ' Pray, does it strike 
you that people will be apt, on a review of this whole 
dispute, to think that there has been too much talk- 
ing and too little doing 1' His evil genius so ordered 
it, that the man to whom he put this question, was 
one who, having no military character to rest oa, 
could not (or thought he could not) recommend those 
pacide counsels which a truly brave man is ever 
ready to suggest — I put the most friendly construc- 
tion upon his conduct — and his answer was this — 
' Why, if you insist upon my giving a faithful reply, 
if you will require me to be sincere (though I really 
wish you would not), in that case my duty is to tell 
you, that the world has been too free in its remarks 
— that it has, with its usual injustice, been sneering 
at literary men and paper pellete, as the ammunition 
in which they trade ; in short, my dear friend, the 
world has presumed to say that not you only, but 

that both parties, have shown a little of ' ' Yes ; 

I know what you are going to Siij,' interrupted the 
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other, ' of the white fealh^. Is it not so ? '■ — ■' Esa^^tly ; 
you have hit the mark^that is wliat tliey say. But 
how unjust it is; for, says I, but yesterday, to Mr. 
L. M., who was going on making himself merry with 
the affair in a may that was perfectly scandalous — 

" Sir," aays I,' but this says I never reached the 

ears of the unhappy man : he had heard enough ; and, 
as a secondary dispute waa still going on that had 
grown out of the first, he seized the very first opening 
which offered itself for provoking the issue of a 
quarrel. The other party waa not backward or slack 
in answering the appeal ; and thus, in one morning, 
the prospect was overcast — peace was no longer 
possible ; and a hostile meeting was ari-anged. Even 
at this meeting much still remained in the power of 
the seconds : there was an absolute certainty that all 
fatal consequences might have been evaded, with 
perfect consideration for the honour of both parties. 
The principals must unquestionably have felt that ; 
but if the seconds would not move in that direction, 
of course their lips were sealed. A more cruel situa- 
tion could not be imagined : two persons, who never, 
perhaps, felt more than that fiction of enmity which 
belonged to the situation, that is to say, assvimed the 
enmity which society presumes rationally incident to 
a certain position — assumed it as a point of honour, 
but did not heartily fe^l it ; and even for the slight 
shade of animosity which, for half an hour, they 
might have really felt, had thoroughly quelled it 
before the meeting, these two persons — under no 
impulses whatever, good or bad, from within, but 
purely in a hateful necessity of servile obedience to a 
command from without — prepared to perpetrate what 
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must, in that frime of dispassionate temper ha\e 
a£H.e'ired to each, a purpose of muidei, as regaided 
his antagonist — a puipose ot suuide, as regarded 
himself Simplj a woid, barely a sjllalle, was needed 
horn the 'Ftieads' {such FiienJs') of the paitiee, 
to have deliveied them, with honour, ftom this diead 
ful necessity that ■woidwai not spoken, and because 
a breath, a motion of the lips, waa wanting — because, 
in fact, the seconds were thoughtless and without 
feeling, one of the parties has long slept in a prema- 
ture grave— his early blossoms scattered to the wind 
— his golden promise of fiuit blasted ; and the other 
has since lived that kind of life, that, in my mind, /le 
was happier who died. Something of the same kind 
happened in the duel between Lord Oamelford and 
his friend, Mr. Best ; something of the same kind in 
that between Colonel Montgomery and Captain Mac- 
namai-a. In the former case, the quarrel was, at 
least, for a noble subject ; it concerned a woman. 
But in the latter, a dog, and a thoughtless lash 
applied to his troublesome gambols, was the sole 
subject of dispute. The colonel, as is well known, a 
very elegant and generous young man, fell ; and 
Captain Macnamara had thencef or wards a worm at 
his heart whose gnawings never died. He was a 
post-captain ; and my brother afterwards sailed with 
him in quality of midshipman. From him I have 
often heard affecting instances of the degree in which 
the pangs of remoi-se had availed, to make one of the 
bravest men in the service a mere panic-haunted, and, 
in a moral sense, almost a paralytic wreck. He that, 
whilst his hand was unstained with blocd, would 
have faced an army of fiends in discharge of his duty, 
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now fancied danger in every t 
boat: he made himself at times, the subject of 
laughter at tke messes of the jucior and moi'e 
thoughtless officers : and hia hand, whenever he had 
. to handle a spy-glass, shook, (to use the 
1 image,) or, rather, shivered, like au aspen 
tree. Now, if a regular tribunal, authenticated, by 
Parliament, as the fountain of law, and, by the 
Sovereign, as the fountain of honour, were, under the 
very narrowest constitution, to apply itself merely to a 
review ot the whole conduct pursued by the seconds, 
. even under tbis restriction such a tribunal would 
operate with great advantage. It is needless to 
dii'ect any severity to the conduct of the principals, 
unless when that conduct has been outrageous or 
wanton in provocation ; supposing anything tolerably 
reasonable and natural in the growth of the quarrel, 
after the quarrel is once con tutei (to borrow a 
term of Scotch law,) the p u pal ■« they are called 
with relation to the sutje t of d p te, are neither 
principals nor even secondar es fo tl e subsequent 
management of the disj. te they a e delivered up, 
bound hand and foot, into the hands of their tech- 
nical ' friends ' ; passive to the law of social usage as 
regards the general necessity of pursuing the dispute ; 
passive to the directions of their seconds as regards 
the particular mode of pursuing it. It is, therefore, 
the seeouds who ai'e the proper objects of notice for 
courts of honour; and the eiTor has been, in framing 
the project of such a court, to imagine the inquiry 
too much directed upon the behaviour of those who 
cease to be free agents fi'om the very moment that 
they become liable to any legal investigation what- 
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ever ; simply as quarrellers, tlie parties are no objects 
of question ; they are not within the field of any 
police review ; and the verv fir*t »ct whieh brings 
them within that field, tian lates the responsibility 
(because the free agency) from tl emseU es to their 
seconds. The whole qtKstii vetala tie efore, reduces 
itself to these logical momer t (to sf eak the language 
of mathematics :) the twu parties mainly concerned 
in the case of duelling, are Society and the Seconds. 
The first, by authorising such a mode of redress ; the 
Litter, by conducting it. Now, I presume, it will bo 
thought hopeless to arraign Society at the bar of any 
earthly court, or apply any censure or any investiga- 
tion to its mode of thiuking.* To the principals, for 

• If it be asked by wliat title I represent Society aa authoris- 
ing (nay, as necessitating) duels, I aoswar, that I do not aOude 
to any floating opiidons of influential circles in society ; for 
these are in continual conflict, aod it may be difficult even to 
guess in which direction the preponderance woalU He. I build 
upon two undeniable results, to be anticipated in any regular 
case of duel, and supported by one uniform course of precedent : 
— F.ral, That, in a civil adjudication of any such case, assuming 
only that it has been fairly conducted, and agreeably to the old 
received usages of England, no other verdict is ever given by a 
jury than one of acquittal. Secondly, That, before military 
tribunals, the result is still sironger ; for the party liable to a 
challenge is not merely acquitted, as a matler of course, if he 
accepts it with any issue whatsoever, but is positively dis- 
honoured and degraded (nay, even dismissed the service, virtually 
uudercolourof areqileattbatliewlllsullout)ifhe does not. These 
precedents form the cun-eiit law for English society, as existing 
amongst gentlemen. Duels, pushed A rmitraiux, and on the 
savaj^e principles adopted by a few gambling ruffians on the 
Continent, (of which a good description is given in the novel of 
TIk most unfortunate Man, in l\e World,) or by old buccaneering 
soldiers of Napoleon, at war with aU the world, and in the des- 
peration of cowardioe, demmding to fight in a saw-pit or across 
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the reasons given, it -would be unjust to apply them ; 
and the inference is, thiit the seconds are the parties 
to whom their main agency should be directed— -as 
the parties in whose hands lies the practical control of 
the whole affair, and the whole machinery of oppor- 
tunities (so easily imj loved bj a wise humanity) — 
for sparing bliod'.hed, ttr promoting leconeiliation, 
for making those overtures of accommodation and 
geneious apology which the brive are so re\ly to 
agiee to, in atonement foi haiity word*!, oi rash 
mo\ements of passion, but whith it is impossible for 
them to 01 iginate In short for impressing the 
utmost possible spiiit of humanising ch^iity and for- 
bearance upon a practice whiih, after all, must for 
ever remain somewhat of an opprobrium to a Christian 
people; but which, tried by the law of worldly wis- 
dom, is the finest bequest of chivalry ; the most 
economic safety-valve for man's malice that man's 
wit could devise ; the most absolute safe-guard of the 
weak against the brutal ; and, finally, (once more to 
borrow the words of Burke,) in a sense the fullest 
and most practical, ' the cheap defente of nations ; ' 
not indeed against the hostility which besieges from 
without, but against the far more operative nuisance 
of bad passions that vex and molest the social inter- 
course of men by ineradicable impulses from within. 

a table,— tins sort of duels is as little recognised by tho indnl- 
geuofl of Engliah law, as, in the otiier extrome, the mock duels of 
German Bursohen are recognised by the gallantry of Eugliali 
society. Duels of the latter sort would be deemed beneath the 
dignity of judicial inquiry : duels of the other sort, beyond its 
indulgence. But all otiler daels, fairly managed in tlie circum- 
stances, are undeniably privileged amonget non-mililarj' persons, 
and commanded to those who are military. 
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the first. It grew out of a hasty word, and nothing 
more ; such as di'ops from parliamentary debaters 
every night of any interesting discussion — drops 
hastily, is as hastily recalled, or excused, perhaps, as 
a venial sally of passion, either by the good sense or 
the magnanimity of the party interested in the 
wrong. Indeed, by the unanimous consent of all 
who took notice of the affair, the seconds, or one of 
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them at least, in this case, must be regarded as 
deeply responsible for the tragicaJ issue; nor did I 
hear of one person who held them blameless, except 
that one who, of all others, might the most excusably 
have held them wrong in any result. But now, from 
such a case brought under the review of a court, such 
as I have supposed, and improved in the way I have 
suggested, a lesson so memorable might have been 
given to the seconds, by a two-years' imprisonment — 
punishment light enough for the wi-eck of happiness 
which they caused— that soon, from this single case, 
raised into a memorable precedent, there would have 
radiated an efiect upon future duels for half a century 
to come. And no man can easily persuade me that 
he is in earnest about the extinction of duelling, who 
does not lend bis countenance to a suggestion which 
would, at least, mitigate the worst evils of the prac- 
tice, and would, by placing the main agents in 
responsibility to the court, bring the duel itself 
immediately under the direct control of that court ; 
would make a legal tribunal not reviewers subse- 
quently, but, in a manner, spectators of the scene ; 
and would carry judicial modeiation and skill into 
the very centre of angry passions ; not, as now they 
act, inefficiently to review, and, by implication, some- 
times to approve their most angry ebullitions, but 
practically to control and repress them. 
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A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK.* 

Ehilius was sitting in deep thought at his tahle, 
awaiting hia friend Roderick. The light was burning 
before him ; the winter evening was cold ; and to- 
day he wished for the presence of liis fellow-traveller, 
though At other times wont rather to avoid hia 
society : for on this evening he was about to disclose 
a secret to him, and beg for his advice. The timid, 
shy Emiling found in every business and accident of 
life so many difficulties, such insurmountable hin- 
drances, that it might seem to have been an ironical 
whim of his destiny which brought him and Roderick 
together, Eoderick being in everything the reverse of 
his friend. Inconstant, iiighty, alway* determined 
by the first impression, and kindling in an instant, 
he engaged in everything, had a plan for every occa- 
sion; no undertaking was too arduous for him, no 
obstacle could deter him. But in the midst of the 
pursuit he slackened and wearied just as suddenly 
as at first he had caught fire and sprung forward. 
Whatever then opposed him, was for him not a spur 
to urge him onward, but only led him to abandon 

• Sea the remarts in Prefatory Note, vol. i. 
VOL. II. H 
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■what he had so hofcly rushed ioto ; so that Eoderick 
was every day thoughtlessly beginiiing something new, 
and with no better cause relinquishing and idly for- 
getting what he had begun the day before. Hence, 
never a day passed but the friends got into a quarrel, 
which seemed to threaten the death of their friend- 
ship ; and yet what to all appearance thus severed 
them, was perhaps the very thing that most closely 
boimd them together ; each loved the other heartily ; 
but each found passing satisfaction in being able to 
discharge the most justly deserved reproaches upon 
his friend. 

Emjlius, a rich young man, of a susceptible and 
melancholy temperament, on the death of hie parents 
had become master of his fortune. He had set out 
on a journey in order thereby to complete his educa- 
tion, but had now already spent several months in a 
large town, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of 
the carnival, about which he never gave himself the 
least trouble, and of making certain arrangements of 
importance about his fortune with some relations, to 
whom as yet he had scarcely paid a visit. On the 
road he had fallen in with the restless, ever-shifting 
and veering Roderick, who was living at variance 
with his guardians, and who, to free himself wholly 
fi'om them and their burdensome admonitions, eagerly 
grasped at the opportunity held out to him by his 
new friend of becoming his companion on his travels. 
Daring their journey they had often been on the 
point of separating ; but eauh after every dispute had 
only felt the more clearly that he could not live with- 
out the other. Scarce had they left their cariiage in 
any town, when Roderick had already seen every- 
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thing remai-kable in it, to forget it all again on the 
morrow ; while Emiiius took a week to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the place from his books, lest 
he sliould omit seeing anything that was to be seen ; 
and after aU, from indolence and indifference thought 
there was hardly anything worth his -while to go and 
look at. Eoderiek had immediately made a thousand 
acquaintances, and visited every public place of enter- 
tainment ; often too he brought his new-made friends 
to the lonely chamber of Emiiius, and would then 
leave Him alone with them, aa soon as they began to 
tire him. At other times he would confound the 
modest Emiiius by extravagantly praising his merits 
and his acquirements befoie intelligent and learned 
men, and by giving them to understand how much 
they might learn from his friend about languages, or 
antiquities, or the fine arts, although he himself could 
never find time for listening to him on such subjects, 
when the convoi'sation happened to turn on them. 
But if Emiiius ever chanced to be in a more active 
mood, he might almost make sure of his truant friend 
having caught cold the night before at a ball or a 
sledge-party, and being forced to keep his bed ; so 
that, with the hveliest, most restless, and most com- 
municative of men for his companion, Emiiius lived 
in the greatest sohtude. 

, To-day he confidently expected him ; for Eoderick 
had been forced to give him a solemn pi'omise of 
spending the evening with him, in order to learn 
what it was that for weeks had been depressing and 
agitating his thoughtful friend. Meanwhile Emiiius 
wrote down the following lines : 
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'Tis sncet when spring its cboir assurables, 

And every nightingale is steejiing 

The trees in his melodious weoping. 
Till leaf and bloom with rapture trembles. 

Fair is the net which moonlight weaves ; 

Fair are the breezes' gnmbolings, 

As with iime-odours on their winga 
The; chase each olher tlirough the leaves. 

Bright is the glory of the rose, 
When Love's rich magic decks the earth, 
Fi.'om countless rosea Love looks forth, 

Those stars wherewith Love's heaven glows. 

Bnt sweeter, fairer, brighUr far 
To me that little lamp's pale gleaming, 
When through the narrow casement streaming. 

It bids me hail m; evening star ; 

As from their braids her locks she flings. 
Then twines them in a flowery band, 
While at each motion of her hand 

The white robe to her fuir form clings ; 

Or when ahe breaks her lute's deep slumbers. 
And as at morning's touch up-darting. 
The notes, beneath her fingers starting, 

Dance o'er the strings in playful numbers. 

To stop their flight her voice she pours 

Full after them ; they laugh and fly. 

And to my heart for refuge hie ; 
Her voice pursues them through its doors. 
Leave nie, ye fierce ones I hence remove J . 

They bar themselves within, and say, , 

* Till this be broken, here we stay. 
That thou mayst know what 'tis to love.' 

Em ill us arose fretfully. It grew darker, and 
Eoderick came not, and he was wishing to tell him of 
his love for an unknown fair one, who dwelt in the 
jse, and who kept him all day long at 
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home, and waking through many a night. At length 
footsteps sounded up the stairs ; the door opened 
without anybody knocking %t it xnd in walked two 
gay masks with ugly vi&ages one a Turk, dressed in 
red and blue silk, the othei a Spiniard in pale yellow 
and pink with many waving feathefj on his hat. 
As Emilius was becoming imj'itient Roderick took 
ofE his mask, showed his well-knowc laughing counten- 
ance, and said ; ' Heyday, my good friend, what a, 
drowned puppy of a face ! Is this the way to look in 
carnival timel I and our dear young officer are come 
to fetch you away. There is a grand ball to-night at 
the masquerade rooms ; and as I know you have for- 
sworn ever going out in any other suit than that 
which you always wear, of the devil's own colour, 
come with us as black as you are, for it is already 
somewhat late.' 

Emilins felt angry, and said : ' Ton have, it seems, 
according to custom, altogether forgotten our agree- 
ment. I am extremely sorry,' he continued, turning 
to the stranger, ' that I cannot possibly accompany 
you ; my friend has been over-hasty io promising for 
me ; indeed I cannot go out at all, having something 
of importance to talk to him about.' 

The stranger, who was well-bred, and saw what 
Emilius meant, withdrew ; but Roderick, with the 
utmost indifference, put on his mask again, pla«ed him- 
self before the glass, and said : ' Verily I am a 
hideous figure, am I not 1 To say the truth, it is a 
tsisteless, worthless, disgusting device.' 

' That there can be no question about,' answered 
Emilius, in high indignation. ' Making a caricature 
of yourself, and making a fool of yourself, are among 
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the pleasures you are always drivicg after at full 
gallop.' 

' Because you cIo not like dancing yourself,' said 
the other, ' and look upon dancing as a mischievous 
invention, not a sonl in the world tnnst wear a merry 
face. How tiresome it is, when a person is made up 
of nothing but whims I ' 

' Doubtless ! ' replied his angry friend, ' and you 
give me ample opportunity for finding that it is so. 
I thought after our agreement jou would have given 
me this evening ; but — — ' 

' But it is the carnival, you know,' pursued the 
other, ' and all my aequaintances and certain fair 
ladies are expecting me at the grand ball to-night. 
Assure yourself, my good friend, it is mere disease in 
you that makes you so unreasonable against all such 
matters ' 

'Which of ns hi'! the faiiest claim to disease,' said 
Emilius I will not ex'imine At least yonr incon- 
ceivable f 1 1\ olousness your hunger and thirst after 
stop-gaps fw 6\ery hour yon are awake, your wild- 
goose chase after pleifcurea that leave the heart empty, 
seem not to me altogether the healthiest state of 
the soul. In certain things, at all events, you might 
make a Kttle allowance for my weakness, if it must 
once for all pass for such : and there is nothing in 
the world that so jars thi'ongh and through me as 
a ball with its frightful music. Somebody once said, 
tiiat to a deaf person who cannot hear the music, a 
set of dancers mnst look like so many patients for 
a mad-house ; but, in my opinion, this dreadful music 
itself, this twirling and whirling and pirouetting 
of half a dozen notes, each treading on its own heels, 
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in those accursed tunes which ram theto'elvp'^ into 
our memories, yea, I might say, mix themselves up 
■with onr pery blood, so thiit one cannot g«t rid of 
tlieir taint for many a miserable day after — this to 
me is the very trance of madness ; and if I could 
ever bring myselE to think dancing endurable, it must 
be dancing to the tune of silence.' 

'Well done, signor Paradox-monger!' exclaimed 
the mask. " Why, you are so far gone, that you 
think the most natural, most ionocent, and merriest 
thing in the world unnatural, ay, and shocking.' 

' I cannot change my feelings,' said his grave friend. 
'From my very childhood these tunes have made 
me wretched, and have often well-nigh driven me 
out oir my senses. They are to me the ghosts and 
spectres and furies in the world of sound, and come 
thus and buzz round my head, and grin at me with 
horrid laughter.' 

'All nervous irritability!' returned the other; 'just 
like your extravagant abhorrence of spidei's and many 
other harmless insects.' 

'Harmless you call them,' cried Emilius, now quite 
untuned, 'because you ha\e no lepugtianco toward 
them. To one, howeier, who feels the ^ame disgust 
and loathmg, the same nameless hoiioi, that I feel, 
rise up m his soul and shoot through his whole 
being at the sight of them, these miscreate deformities, 
such as toad^, spiders, oi that most loathsome of 
nature's excrements the bat, are not indifferent or 
insignificant their veiy existence is diiectly at 
enmity inJ wages wir with hii Intrith one might 
s'lnile at the unbelie\Bi-s whose imagination is too 
barren fut ^h»^t^ uiil te iilul s^BLties, and thoae 
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births of night which we see in sicknoss, to take root 
therein, or who stare aad marvel at Dante'a descrip- 
tions, when the commonest every-day life brings 
before our eyes such frightful distorted master-pieces 
among the works of horror. Yet, can we really and 
faithfully love the beautiful, without being stricken 
with pain at the sight of such monstrosities ! ' 

'Wherefore stricken with pain?' asked Roderick. 
' Why should the great reaim of the waters and the 
seas present us with nothing but those terrors which 
you have accustomed yourself to find there 1 Why not 
rather look on such creatures as strange, entertaining, 
and ludicrous mummers, and on the whole region in 
the light of a great masked ball-room 1 But your 
whims go still further; for as you love roses with a 
kind of idolatry, there are many flowers for which, 
you have a no less vehement hatred : yet what barm 
has the dear good tulip ever done you, or all the other 
dutiful children of summer that you persecute t So 
again you have an aversion to m.any colours, to many 
scents, and to many thought* ; and you take no pains 
to harden yourself against these weaknesses, but 
yield to them and sink down into them as into a 
luxurious feather-hed ; and I often fear I shall lose 
you altogether some day, and find nothing but a 
patehwork of whims and prejudices sitting at that 
table instead of my Emilius.' 

Emilius was wrath to the bottom of his heart, 
and answered not a word. He had long given up all 
design of making his intended confession ; nor did 
the thoughtless Roderick show the least wish to hear 
the secret which his melanclioly friend had annotmced 
to him with such an air of solemnity. He sat care- 
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lessly in the arm-chair, playing with his mask, when 
he suddenly cried ; ' Be so kind, Emilius, as to lend 
me your large cloak.' 

' What for 1 ' asked the other, 

' I hear music in the church on the opposite side of 
the street,' answered Itoderick, ' and this hoar has 
hitherto escaped me every evening since we have been 
here. To-day it comes just as if called foe. I can 
hide my dress under your cloak, which will also cover 
my mask and turban, and wlien it is over I can go 
straight to the ball,' 

Emilius muttered between his teeth as he looked in 
the wardrobe for liis cloak, then constraining himself 
to an ironical smile, gave it to Roderick, who was 
already on his legs. ' There is my Turkish dagger 
which I bought yesterday,' said the maak, as he 
wrapped himself upj 'put it by for me; it is a bad 
habit carrying ahout toys of cold steel ; one can never 
tell what ill use may be made of them, should a quarrel 
arise, or any other knot which it is easier to cut than 
to untie. We meet again to-morrow ; farewell ; & 
pleasant evening to you.' He waited for no reply, 
but hastened down-stairs. 

When Emilius was alone, he tried to forget hia 
anger, and to fix his attention on the laughable side 
of bis friend's behaviour. After a while hia eyes 
rested upon the shining, finely-wrought dagger, and 
he said : ' What must be the feelings of a man who 
could thrust this sharp iron into the breast of an 
enemy 1 but oh, what must be those of one who could 
hurt a beloved object with it! He lofked it up, then 
gently folded back the shutters of bis window, and 
looked across the narrow street. But no light was 
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there ; all was dark in the opposite house ; the dear 
form that dwelt in it, and that used about thia 
time to show herself at her household occupations, 
seemed to be absent. ' Perhaps she is at the ball,' 
thought Emilius, little as it suited her retired way 
of life. 

Suddenly, however, a light entered ; the iittle girl 
whom hia beloved unknown had about her, und 
with whom, during the day and evening, she busied 
herself in various ways, carried a candle through 
the room, and closed the window-shutters. An open- 
ing remained light, large enough for over-looking 
a part of the little chamber from the spot where 
Emilius stood ; and there the happy youth would 
often bicle till after midnight, fixed as though he 
bad been charmed there. He was full of gladness 
when he saw her teaching the child to read, or 
instructing hei' in sewing and knitting. Upon in- 
quiry he had learnt that the little girl was a poor 
orphan whom his fair maiden had charitably taken 
into the house to educate her. Emilius's friends 
could not conceive why he lived in thia narrow street, 
in this comfortless lodging why he wa'i so little to be 
seen in society or how he emj loyed himself With 
out empl yment m solitude he was happy only he 
felt angiy with himself and h & own timidity and 
shyness which kept hiiu from venturing to seek 
a neirer acquaintance with th s fair being not- 
withstanding the friendhness with «li h on m-iny 
she had greeted md thmked him He 
w net thit she would ften bend o^er him eyes 
e slo^e Ilk. tl xn his own noi b ded what wi hes 
e formmf, m hei beait ot what m c^&oit of wl at 
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a sacrifice she felt herself capable, so she might but 
attain to the possession of his love. 

After walking a few times up and down the room, 
when the. light had departed with the child, he sud- 
denly resolved upon going to the hall, though it was 
BO against his inclination and his nature; for it 
struck him that his Unknown might have made an 
exception to her quiet mode of life, in order for once 
to enjoy the world, and its gaieties. The streets were 
brilliantly lighted up, the snow crackled under his 
feet, carriages rolled by, and masks in every variety 
of dress whistled and chirped as tliey passed him. 
From many a house there sounded the dancing-music 
he so abhorred, and he could not bring himself to go 
the nearest way towards the ball-room, whither 
people from every direction were streaming and 
thronging. He walked round the old church, gazed at 
its lofty tower rising solemnly into the dark sky, and 
felt gladdened by the stillness and loneliness of the 
remote square. Within the recess of a large door- 
way, the varied sculptures of which he had always 
contemplated with pleasure, recollecting, while so 
engaged, the olden times and the arts which adorned 
them, he now again paused, to give himself up for a 
few moments to his thoughts. He had not stood 
long, before a figure drew his attention, which kept 
restlessly walking to and fro, and seemed to be wait- 
ing for somebody. By the light of a lamp that was 
burning before an image of the Virgin, he clearly 
distinguished its features as well as its strange garb. 
It wais an old woman of the nttermost hideousness, 
which struck the eye the more from being brought 
out by its extravagant contrast with a scarlet bodice 
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embroiclered with gold ; the gown she wore was dark, 
and the cap on her head shone likewise with gold. 
Emilius fancied at first it must be some tasteless mask 
that had strayed there by mistake ; but he was soon 
convinced by the clear light that the old, brown, 
wrinkled face was one of Nature's ploughing, and no 
mimic exaggeration. Many minutes had not passed 
when there appea,red two men, wrapped up in cloaks, 
who seemed to approach the spot with cautious foot- 
steps, often looking about them, as if to observe 
whether anybody was following. The old woman 
walked up to them. 'Have you got the candlesi' 
anted she hastily, and with a gruff voice, ' Here 
they are,' said one of the men ; ' you. know the price ; 
let the matter be settled forthwith.' The old woman 
seemed to be giving him money, which be counted 
over beneath his cloak. ' I rely upon you,' she again 
began, ' that they are made exactly according to the 
prescription, at the right time and place, so that the 
work cannot fail.' 'Fee! safe as to that,' returned 
the- man, and walked rapidly away. The other, who 
remained behind, was a youth ; he took the old 
woman by the hand, and said : ' Can it then be, 
Alexia, that such rites and forms of words, as those 
old stories, in which I never could put faith, teil us, 
can fetter the free will of man, and make love and 
hatred grow in the heart 1' 'So it is,' answered the 
scarlet woman ; ' but one and one must make two, 
and many a one must be added thereto, before such 
things come to pass. It is not these candles alone, 
moulded beneath the midnight darkness of the. new 
moon, and drenched with human blood, it is not the 
muttering magical words and invoe-ations alone, that 
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can give yon the mastery over the soul of another ; 
much more than thia belongs to such works ; but it 
is all known to the initiated.' ' I rely on you then,' 
said the stranger, ' To-morrow after ruidnight I am 
at your service,' returned the old woman. ' You shall 
not be the first person that ever was dissatisfied with 
the tidings I brought him. To-night, as you have 
beard, I have some one else in hand, one whose senses 
and understanding our art shall twist about which- 
ever way we choose, as easily as I twist this hair out 
of my head.' These last words she uttered with a, 
half grin : they now separated, and withdrew in 
diffei-ent directions. 

Emilius canie from the dark niche shuddering, 
and raised his looks upon the image of the Virgin 
with the Child. ' Before thine eyes, thou mild and 
blessed one,' said he, half aloud, ' are these mis- 
creants daring to hold their market, and trafficking 
in their hellish drugs. But as thou embracest thy 
Child with thy love, even so doth the unseen Love 
hold us all in its protecting arms, and we feel 
their touch, and our poor hearts beat in joy and in 
trembling toward a greater heart that will never 
forsake us.' 

Clouds were wandeiing along over the pinnacles of 
the tower and the steep roof of the church ; the 
everlasting stars looked down from amongst them, 
s[jarkling with mild serenity ; and Emilius turned his 
thoughts resolutely away from these nightly horrors, 
and thought upon the beauty of his Unknown. He 
again entered the living streets, and bent his steps 
toward the brightly illuminated ball-room, whence 
voices, and the rattling of carriages, and now and 
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then, between the pauses, the clamorous music came 
sounding to his ears. 

In the hall he was instantly lost amid the stream- 
ing throng ; dancers sprang round him, masks shot 
by him to and fro, kettle-drums and trumpets deafened 
his ears, and it was unto him aa though human life 
were nothing but a dream. He walked along the 
lines ; his eye alone was watchful, seeking for those 
beloved eyes and that fair head with its brown locks, 
for the sight of which he yearned to-day even more 
intensely than at other times ; and yet he inwardly 
reproached the adored being for enduring to plunge 
into and lose itself in such a stormy sea of confusion 
and folly. ' No,' said he to himself, ' no heart that 
loves can lay itself open to this waste hubbub of noise, 
in which every longing and every tear of love is 
scoffed aud mocked at by the pealing laughter of wild 
trumpets. The whispering of trees, the murmuring 
of fountains, harp-tones, and gentle song gushing 
forth from an overflowing bosom, are the sounds 
in which love abides. But this is the very thun- 
dering and shouting of hell in the trance of its 
despair.' 

He found not what he was seeking ; for the belief 
that her beloved face might perchance be lyiog hid 
behind some odious mask was what he could not 
possibly bring himself to. Thrice already had he 
ranged up and down the hall, and had vainly passed 
in array every sitting and unmasked female, when 
the Spaniard joined him and said ; ' I am glad that 
after all you are come. You seem to be looking for 
your friend.' 

Emilius had quite forgotten him : he said, however. 
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in some oonfusion ; ' Indeed I wonder at not having 
met liim hore ; his misk is easily known,' 

' Can you guess wha,b the strange fellow is about i ' 
answered the young officer. ' He did not dance, or 
even remain half an hour in the ball-room ; for he 
soon met with his friend Anderson, who is just come 
from the country. Their conversation fell upon liter- 
ature. As Anderson had not yet seen the new poem, 
Eoderick would not rest till they had opened one of 
the back rooms for him ; and there he now is, sitting 
with bis companion beside a solitary taper, and 
declaiming the whole poem to him, beginning with 
the invocation to the Muse.' 

'It is just like him,' said Emilius ; 'he is always 
the child of the moment. I have done all in my 
power, not even shunning some amicable quarrels, to 
break him of this habit of always living extempore, 
and playing away his whole being in impromptus, 
cai'd after card, as it happens to turn up, without 
once looking through his hand. But these follies 
have taken such deep root in his heart, he would 
sooner part with his best friend than with them. 
That very same poem, of which he is so fond that he 
always carries a copy of it in his pocket, he was 
desirous of reading to me, and 1 had even urgently 
entreated bim to do so ; but we were scarcely over 
the first description of the moon, when, just as I was 
resigning myself to an enjoyment of its beauties, he 
suddenly jumped up, ran off, came back with the cook's 
apron round his waist, tore down the bell-rope in ring- 
ing to have the fire hghted, and insisted on dressing 
me some beef-steaks, for which I had not the least 
appetite, and of which he fancies himself the best cook 
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in Europe, thoujjh, if he is lucky, he spoils them only 
nine times out of ten.' 

The Spaniat-d laughed, and asked ; ' Has he oever 
been in love i ' 

' In his way,' replied Emilius very gravely ; ' as if 
he were making game both of love and of himself, with 
a dozen women at a time, and, if you would believe 
his words, raving after every one of them ; but ere a 
week passes over his head they are all 
of it together, and not even a blot of tber 

They parted in the crowd, and Emilius walked 
toward the remote apartment, whence already from 
afar he heard his friend's loud recitative. 'Ah, so 
you are here too,' cried Roderick, as he entered ; 
' that is just what it should be. I have got to the 
very passage at which we broke down the other day ; 
seat yourself, and you may listen to the rest." 

' I am not in a humour for it now,' said Emilias ; 
' besides, the room and the hour do not seem to me 
altogether fitted for sueh an employment.' 

'And why not!' answered Roderick. 'Time and 
place are made for us, and not we for time and pla«e, 
Is not good poetry as good at one place as at another t 
Or would you prefer dancing 1 there is scarcity of 
men ; and with the help of nothing more tlian a few 
hours' jumping and a pair of tired legs, you may lay 
strong siege to the hearts of as many grateful beauties 
as you please.' 

' Good-bye ! ' cried the other, already in the door- 
way ; ' I am going home.' 

Roderick called after him : ' Only one word ! I set 
off with this gentleman at daybreak to-morrow, to 
spend a few days in the country, but will look in 
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upon you to take leave before we start. Should you 
be asleep, as is most likely, do nob take the trouble 
of waking ; for in a couple of daya I shall be with 
you again. — The strangest being on earth ! ' he coa- 
tinuoJ, turning to his new friend, ' so moping and 
fretful and gloomy, that he turus all bis pleasures 
sour ; or rather there is no such thing as pleasure for 
him. Instead of walking about with his fellow- 
creatures in broad daylight and enjoying himself, ha 
gets down to the bottom of the well of his thoughts, 
for the sake of now and then having a glimpse of a 
star. Everything must be in'the superlative for him ; 
everything must be pure and noble and celestial ; his 
heart must be always heaving and throbbing, even 
when he is standing before a puppet-show. He never 
laughs or cries, but can only smile and weep; and 
there is mighty little difference between his weeping 
and his smiling. When anything, be it what you will, 
falls short of his anticipations and preconceptions, 
which are always flying up out of reach and sight, he 
puts on a tragical face, and complains that it is a base 
and soulless world. At this moment, I doubt not, ha 
is exacting, that under the masks of a Pantaloon and 
a Pulcinello there shoald be a heart glowing with 
(inearth ly desires and ideal aspirations, and that 
Harlequin should out moralise Hamlet upon the 
nothingness of suljlunary things ; and should it not 
be so, the dew wiO rise into his eyes, and he will turn 
Lis back on the whole scene with desponding contempt. ' 
'He must be melancholic then!' asked his hearer, 
' Not that exactly,' answered Eoderick. ' He 
has only been spoilt by his over-fond parents, and by 
himself. He has accustomed himself to let his heart 
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ebb and flow as regularly as the sea, and if this motion 
ever chances to intermit, he cries out miracle ! and 
would offer a prize to the genius that can satisfactorily 
explain so marvellous a phenomenon. He is the best 
fellow under the sun ; but all my painstaking to break 
him of this i>erverBeness is utterly vain and thrown 
away \ and if I would not earn sorry thanks for my 
good intentions, I must even lot him follow Iiis own 

' He seems to need a physician,' remarked Anderson, 
' It is one of his whims,' said Roderick, ' to enter- 
tain a supreme contempt for the whole medical art. 
He will have it that every disease is something differ- 
ent and distinct in every patient, that it can be 
brought under no class, and that it is absurd to think 
of healing it, either by attention to ancient practice 
or by what is called theory. Indeed be would much 
rather apply to an old woman, and make use of sym- 
pathetic cures. On the same principle, ho despisoS 
all foresight, on whatever occasion, as well as every- 
thing like regulaiity, moderation, and common sense. 
The last above all he holds in especial abhorrence, as 
the antipodes and arch-enemy of all enthusiasm. 
From his very childhood he framed for himself an 
ideal of a noble character ; and his highest aim is to 
render himself what he considers such, that is, a 
being who shows his superiority to all things earthy 
by his contempt for gold. Merely in order that he 
may not he suspected of being parsimonious, or giving 
unwillingly, or ever talking about money, he tosses it 
about him right and left by handf uls ; with all his 
large income is for ever poor and distressed, and 
becomes the fool of everybody not endowed with pre- 
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cisely the same kind of magnaniraity, which for him- 
self he is determined that he will have. To be his 
friend is the undertaking of all undertakings ; for 
he is so irritable, ono neod only cough or eat with 
one's knife, or even pick one's teeth, to offend him 
mortally.' 

' "Was he never in love 1 ' asked his country friend. 

'Whom should he love^ ■whom could he love!' 
answered Roderick. ' He scorns all tlie daughters of 
earth ; and were he ever to suspect that his beloved 
had not an angelical contempt for dress, or liked 
dancing as well as star-gazing, it would break iiis 
heart ; still more appalling would it be, if she were 
ever so unfortunate as to sneeze.' 

Meanwliile Emilius was again standing amid the 
throng ; but suddenly there came over him that un 
easiness, that shivering, which had already so often 
Eeiaed his heart when among a crowd in a state of 
similar excitement ; it chased him out of the ball-room 
and house, down along the deserted streets ; nor, till 
he reached his lonely chamber, did he recover himself 
and the quiet possession of his senses. The night- 
light was already kindled; he sent his servant to 
bed ; evei-ything in the opposite house was silent and 
dark ; and he sat down to pour forth in verse the 
feelings which had been aroused by the ball. 

'\\'itliiii the heart 'tis still ; 
Sleep each wild thought encages ; 

Now Btita a wicked will, 
Would Bee hon madness tages. 

And cries, "Wild Spirit, awake I 
Loud cymbals catch the cry 

And back ita echoes shake ; 
And shooting peals of laughter, 
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Tlie trumpet nisliea after, 

And cries, WilJ Spirit, awake 1 
Amidst them flute tones fly, 
Like arrows keen and numberless ; 

And with hloodhound yell 

Pipes the onset swell ; 
And riolins and Tiolonoellos, 

Creekiug, clattering, 

Shrieking and shattering ; 
And homs whence thunder bellows ;• 
To leave the victim alumherless. 
And drag forth prisoned madness, 
And ornelly murder all quiet and innocent gkdi 
What will be the end of this commotiou 1 
Where the sliore to this turmoiliug ocean ? 
What seeks the tossing throng. 
As it wheela and whirls along ! 

On 1 on ! the lustres 
Like hell-atars bicker : 

Let us tivine in closer clustei a. 
On I on ! ever thicker and quicker ! 
How the silly tilings throb, throb amain ! 

Hence, all qiLiet ! 

Hither, riot ! 

Peal more, proudly. 

Squeal more loudly. 
Ye cymbals, ye trumpets! Be-ilull all pain, 
TiU it laugh again. 

Thou beconieat to me, beantj's daughter ; 

Smiles ripple over thy lips, 
And o'er thine eyes blue watsi' ; 

let me breathe on thee, 
Ere parted hence we flee. 

Ere aught that light eclipse. 

I know that beauty's flowei's soon wither ; 
Those Hpa within whose rosy cells 
Thy spirit warbles its sweet spells. 

Death's clammy kisa ere long will pMSS together 

1 know, that face so fair and full 
Is but a masquerading skull ; 
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But hail to tliec, skull so fair and so fceah I 

Why should I weep and whine and wail. 

That what blooms now must soon grow pale. 
That worms must feed on that sweet flesh 1 

Let me laugh but to-day and to-morrow, 

And I care not for sorrow, 
While thus on the waves of the danee by each other we sail ! 

Now thou art mine 

And I am thine : 
And what though pain and sorrow wait 

To seize thee at the gate, 
And sob and tear and groan and sigh 

Stand langed in state 
On thee to fly ; 

Blithely let us look and cheerily 

Ou death, that grins so dreaiily. 
What would grief witb us, or anguish 4 
They are foes that we know how to vanquish. 

I press tliiue answering Angers, 

Thy look upon me lingers, 
Or the fringe of thy garment will waft me ii kiss ; 

Thou roUest on in light ; 

I fall back into night j 
Even despair is bliss. 

From this delight, 
From this wild laughter's surge, 
Perohanee there may emerge 

Foul jealousy and scorn and spite. 
But this our glory ! and pride ! 
When thee I despise, 
I turn but mine eyes, 

And the fair one beside thee will welcome my gaze ; 
And she is my bride ; 

Oh, happy, happy days ! 
Or shall it be lier neighbour, 
Whose eyes like a sabre 
Flash and pierce. 
Their glance is so fierce ? 
Thus capering and praneing. 
All together go dancing 
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Adoivn life's giiiJy cavo ; 
Hor living nor loving, 
But dizzily roving 

Through di'eams to a gi'ave. 
There helow 'tis yet worst; ; 

Ifa flowers and its olay 

Hoof a gloomier day. 
Hide a still deeper curse. 
Eing then, ye cymbals, enliven this di'eani ! 
Ye horns, shout a fiercer, moia vulture-lite scream ! 
And jump, caper, leap, prance, dance yourselves out of 
breath 1 

For your life is all art ; 

Love has given you no heart ; 
Therefore sliout till ye plunge into bottomless death. 

He had endeii and was standing at the window. Then 
came she into the opposite etiamber, lovely, as he had 
never yet seen her ; her brown hair floated freely and 
played in wanton ringlets about the whitest of necksj 
she was but lightly clad, and it seemed as though eha 
was about to finish some household task at this late 
hour cf the night before going to bed ; for she placed 
two lights in two coi-iiers of the room, set to rights 
the green baize on the table, and again retired. 
Emilius was still sunk in his sweet diaams, and gazing 
on the image which his beloved had left on his mind, 
wheu to his horror the fearful, the scarlet old woman 
walked through the chamber ; ti.e gold on her head 
and breast glai'ed ghaatlily as it threw back the light. 
She had vanished again. Was he to believe his eyes 1 
"Was it not some blinding deception of the night, 
some spectre that his own feverish imagination had 
conjured up before himi But no ! she returned wtill 
more hideous than before, with a long gray-and-black 
mane flying wildly and ruggedly about her breast and 
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back, The fair maiden followed her, pale, frozen up ; 
her lovely bosom was without a covering ; but the 
■whole form was like a marbie statue. Betwixt them 
they led the little sweet child, weeping and clinging 
entreatingly to the fair maiden, who looked not down 
upon it. The child clasped and lifted up its little 
beseeching hands, and stroked the pale neck and 
cheeks of the marble beauty. But she held it fast 
by the hair, and in the other hand a silver basin. 
Then the old woman gave a growl, and pulled out a 
long knife, and drew it across the white neck of the 
child. Here something wound forth from behind 
them, which they seemed not to perceive ; or it must 
have produced in them the same deep horror as ia 
Emilius. The ghastly neck of a serjjent curled forth, 
scale after scale, lengthening and ever lengthening 
out of the darkness, and stooped down between them 
over the child, whose lifeless limbs hung from the old 
woman's arms ; its black tongue licked «p the spirt- 
ing red blood, and a green sparkling eye shot over 
into Emilius'a eye, and brain, and heart, so that he 
fell at the same instant to the ground. 

He was senseless when found by Roderick some 
hours after. 

A party of friends was sitting, on the brightest 
summer morning, in a green arbour, assembled round 
an excellent breakfast. Laughter and jests passed 
round, and many a time did the glasses kiss with a 
merry health to the youthful couple, and a wish that 
they might be the happiest of the happy. The bride 
and bridegroom were not present ; the fair one being 
still busied about her dress, while the young husband 
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was sauntering alone in a distant ayenue, musing 
upon h)6 happiness. 

'What a pity,' said Anderson, 'that we are to 
have no music. All our ladies are beclouded at the 
thouglit, and nover in their whole lives longed for a 
dance so much as to-day, when to have one is quite 
out of the question. It is far too painful to his 
feelings.' 

' I can tell you a secret though,' said a young 
officer ; ' which is, that we are to have a dance after 
all, and a rare madcap and riotous one it will be. 
Everything is already arranged ; the musicians are 
come secretly, and quartered out of sight. Roderick: 
has managed it all ; for he says, one ought not to let 
him have his own way, or to humour his strange 
prejudices over-much, especially on such a day as this. 
Besides, he is already grown far more like a human 
being, and is m\ich more sociable than he used to be ; 
so that I think even he will not dislike this alteration. 
Indeed, the whole wedding has been brought about 
all of a sudden, in a way that nobody could have 
expected.' 

' His whole life,' said Anderson, ' is no less singular 
than his character.' You must all remember how, 
being engaged on his travels, he arrived last autumn 
in onr city, fixed himself there for the winter, lived 
like a melancholy man, scarcely ever leaving his room, 
and never gave himself the least trouble about our 
theatre or any other amusement. He almost quarrelled 
with Roderick, his most intimate friend, for trying to 
divert him, and not pampering him in all his moping 
humours. In fact, this exaggerated irritability and 
mx>odiness must have been a disease that was gather- 
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ing in his body ; for, as you know, he was seized four 
montha sine© with a most violent nervous fever, so 
that we were all forced to give him up for lost. After 
his fancies had raved themselves out, on returning to 
his senses, he had almost entirely lost his memory ; 
his childhood, indeed, and his early youth were still 
present to his mind, but he could not recollect any- 
thing that had occurred during his travels, or immedi- 
ately before his illness. He was forced to begin anew 
his acquaintance with all his friends, even with 
Roderick ; and only by little and little has it grown 
lighter with him ; but elowly has the past with all 
that had befallen him come again, though still in dim 
colours, over his memory. He had been removed into 
his uncle's house, that the better cate might be taken 
of him, and be was like a child, letting them do with 
him whatever they choso. Tho first time he went 
out to enjoy the warmth of spring in the park, he saw 
a gifl sitting thoughtfully by the road-side. She 
looked up ; her eye met his ; and, as it were seized 
with an unaccountable yearning, he bade the carriage 
stop, gst out, sat down by her, took liold of her hands, 
and poured himself forth in a foil stream oF tears. 
His friends were again alarmed for bis undei'standing ; 
but he grew tranquil, hvely and conversable, got 
introduced to the girl's parents, and at the very first 
besought her hand ; which, as her parents did not 
refuse their consent, she granted him. Thenceforward 
he was happy, and a new lite sprang up within him ; 
every day he became healthier and more cheerful. A 
week ago he visited me at tliis country-seat of mine, 
and was above measure delighted with it ; indeed so 
much so that he would not rest till he had made me 
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sell if; to him. I might easily have turned his passion- 
ate wish to my owd good account, and to his injury ; 
for, whenever he sets his heart on a thing, he will 
have it, and that forthwith. He immediately made 
his arrangements, and had furniture brought hither 
that he may sjjend the summer months here ; and in 
this way it has come to pass that we are all now 
assembled together to celebrate our friend's marriage 
at this villa, which a few days since belonged to me,' 
The house was large, and situated in a very lovely 
country. One side looked down upon a river, and 
beyond it upon pleasant hills, clad and girt round with 
shrubs and trees of various kinds ; immediately before 
it lay a beautiful flower-garden. Here the orange 
and lemon trees were ranged in a large open hall, 
from which small doors led to the store-rooms and 
cellars, and pantries. On the other side spread the 
green plain of a meadow, which was immediately 
bordered by a large park ; here the two long wings 
of the house formed a spacious court ; and three broad, 
open galleiies s ipported by rows of pillars standing 
above each othei connected- all the apartments in 
the bull 1 1 g w hich gave it on this side an interesting 
and sing liar charictor; for figures were continually 
moving nlong tl ese arcades in the discharge of their 
various 1 ousehcld tasks; new forms kept stepping 
forth between tl e pillars and out of every room, 
which leappeared soon after above or below, to be lost 
behind some other doors ; the company too would 
often assemble there for tea or for play ; and thus, 
when seen from below, the whole had the look of a 
theatre, before which everybody would gladly pause 
awhile, expecting, as bis fancies wandered, that some- 
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tbing strange or pleasing would soya be taking plaue 
above. 

The party of young people were jitst rising, when 
the full-dressed bride came through the garden and 
walked up to them. She was clad in violet-coloured 
velvet ; a sparkling necklace lay cradled on her white 
neck; the costly lace just allowed her swelling bosom 
to glimmer through ; her brown hair was tinged yet 
more beautifully by its wreath of myrtles and white 
rosea. She addressed each in turn with a kind greet- 
ing, and the young men were astonished at her 
surpassing beauty. She had been gathering flowers 
in the garden, and was now returning into the house, 
to see after the preparations for the dinner. The 
tables had been placed in the lower open gallery, and 
shone dazzlingly with their white coverings and their 
load of sparkling crystal ; rich clusters of many- 
coloured flowers rose from the graceful necks of 
alabaster vases ; green garlands, starred with white 
blossoms, twined round the columns ; and it was a 
lovely sight to behold the bride gliding along with 
gentle motion between the tables and the pillai^, amid 
the light of the flowers, overlooking the whole with a 
searching glance, then vanishing, and re-appearing 
a moment afterwaida higher up to pass into her 
chamber. 

' She is the loveliest and most enchanting creature 
I ever saw,' cried Anderson ; ' our friend is indeed 
the happiest of men.' 

' Even her paleness,' said the officer, taking up 
the word, 'heightens her beauty. Her brown eyes 
sparkle only more intensely above those white cheeks, 
and beneath those dark locks; and the singular. 
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almost bnraing, redness of her lips gives a truly 
magical appearance to her face.' 

' The air of silent melancholy that sarrounds her,' 
said Anderson, ' sheds a lofty majesty over her whole 

The bridegroom joined them, and inquired after 
Roderick. They had all missed him some time since, 
and could not eonceire where he could be tarrying ; 
and they all set out in search of him. ' He is below 
in the hall,' said at length a young man whom they 
happened to ask, 'in the midst of the coachmen, foot- 
men, and grooms, showing off tricks at cards, whieh 
they cannot grow tired of staling at.' They went in, 
and interrupted the noisy admiration of the servants, 
without, however, disturbing Eoderick, who quietly 
pursued his conjuring exhibition. When he had 
finished, he walked with the others into the garden, 
and said, ' I do it only to strengthen the fellows in 
their faith : for these puzzles give a hard blow to 
their groomships' free-thinking inclinations, and help 
to make them true believers.' 

' I see,' said the bridegroom, ' my all-sufficing friend, 
among his other talents, does not think that of a 
mountebank beneath Jiis cultivation.' 

' We live in a strange time,' replied the other. 
' Who knows whether mountebanks may not come to 
rule the roost in their turn. One ought to despise 
nothing nowadays : the veriest straw of talent may 
be that which is to break the camel's back.' 

When the two friends found themselves alone, 
Emilius again turned down the dark avenue, and said, 
'Why am I in such a gloomy mood on this. the 
happiest day of my life J But I assure you, Roderick, 
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little as you will believe it, I am not made for this 
moving about among such a mob of human beings ; 
for this keeping my attention on the qui vive for 
every letter of the alphabet, so that neither A nor Z 
may go without all fitting respect ; for this making 
a bow to hei tenth, and shiking hands with my 
twentieth, loi this lendeimg of foimal homage to 
her parents, for tins h'inding a flo^ver from my 
nosegay ot compliments to e\eiy Hdy that crosses my 
eye; foi this waititig to receive the tide of new- 
comers as Ha\e aftei wave lushea over me, and then 
turning to give orders that their servants and horses 
may have each a full trough and pail set before thein.' 

' That is a watch that goes of its own accord,' 
answered Roderick. ' Only look at your hoiise, it 
was just built for such an occasion; and your head- 
butler, with his right hand taking up at the same 
time that his left is setting down, and one leg running 
north while the other seems to be making for south, 
was hegotten and born tor no other end than to put 
confusion in order. He would even set my brains to 
rights if he could get at them ; were the whole city 
hew he would find room for all; and he will make 
your hospitality the proverb of fifty miles round. 
Leave all such things to him and to your lovely bride ; 
and where will you find so sweet a lightener of this' 
world's cares ? ' 

' This morning before sunrise,' said Emilius, ' I 
was walking through the wood ; my thoughts were 
solemnly tuned, and I felt to the bottom of my soul 
that my life was now receiving its determinate 
character, that it was become a serious thing, and 
that this paEsion had created for me a home and a 
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calling, I passeil along by that ai'boui' there, and 
heard Bounds : it was my beloved io close con- 
versation. "Has it not turned out now as I told 
you ? " said a strange voice ; " just as I knew it must 
turn out. You have got your wish, so cheer up and 
be merry." I would not go near them ; afterwards 
I walked toward the arbour, but they had both 
already left it. Since then I keep thinking and 
thinking, what can these words mean^' 

Roderick answered : ' Perhaps she may have been 
in love with you for some time without your knowing 
t you are orly so much the happier.' 

A late n ghticgalo here upraised her song, and 
''eemed to be wishing the lover health and bliss. 
Em h s became more thoughtful. ' Come down with 
TOP to cl eei p your spirits,' said Eodericli, ' down to 
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mien, and appeareJ somewhat coufuseJ. The bride 
■was sun-burnt, with but a few farewell leaves of 
youth, still hanging about her ; she was coarsely and 
poorly, but cleanly dressed ; some red and blue silk 
ribfaons.alreadyagood deal faded; but what chiefly dis- 
figured her was, that her hair, stiffened with lard, flour, 
and pins, had been owept back fiom hei foieheid, and 
piled up at the top of hei head in a mound, on the 
summit of which Ky the brid'il chaplet &he smiled 
and seemed glad at heirt, but wa^ shimefaced and 
downcast. Nest time the aged patents, the fither 
too was only a.seivint about the faim, ani the 
hovel, the furniture, and the clothing, all boie witness 
that their poverty was extreme A dirty, squinting 
musician followed the train, who kept gnnomg and 
screaming, and scratching his fiddle, winch was 
patched together of wood and pasteboaid, and instead 
of strings had three bits of packthread The pio- 
cession halted when his honour, then now master, 
came up to them. Some mLsehie Moving servants, 
young kds and girls, tittered and laughed, and jeered 
the biidal couple, especially the ladies' maids, who 
thought themselves far handsomer, and saw them- 
selves infinitely better clad, and wondered how people 
could be so vulgar. A shuddering came over Emilius ; 
he looked rouud for Roderick, but the latter had 
already run away from him again. An impertinent 
coxcomb, with a head pilloried in his high starched 
neck-cloth, a servant to one of the visitors, eager to 
show his wit, pressed up to Emilius, giggling, and 
cried : 'Now, your honour, what says your honour to 
this grand couple) They can neither of them guess 
where they are to find bread for to-morrow, and yet 
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they mean to give a ball this afternoon, and that 
famous performer there is already engaged,' 'No 
bread ! ' said Emilius ; ' can Buch things te ? ' ' Tiieir 
wretchedness,' continued the chatterbox, ' is known 
to tho whole neighbourhood ; but the fellow says he 
bears the creature the same good-will, although she is 
such a soiry bit of clay. Ay, verily, as the song says, 
love can make black white ! The couple of baggages 
have not even a bed, and must pass their wedding 
night on the straw. They have just been round to 
every house begging a pint of small beer, with which 
they mean to get drunk ; a royal treat for a wedding 
day, your honour ! ' Everybody round about lai'ghed 
loudly, and the unhappy, despised pair cast down their 
eye» Emihus indignantly pushed the chatterer away. 
' Here, take this I ' be cried, and threw a hundred 
ducits, which he had received that morning, into the 
h^nds of the amazed bridegroom. The betrothed 
couple and their parents wept aloud, threw themselves 
clumsily on their kneei and kissed his hands and 
the sknts of hw co^t He tiied to make his escape. 

Let th it keep hunger out of your doors as long as it 
lasts I he eselaimed q ute stunned liy hi*; feelings 

Oh I thej all scieimed nh you,i honnui ' vie shall 
be rich md hippy till the day of oui death*:, and 
longei too i£ we li\ e longer 

He knew njt how he got away from them , but he 
founi him elt alone and hastened with unsteady 
steps into the wou ! Here he sought ont the 
tbitkest loneliest spot and threw hiniBeli down on 
a graoRy knoll no locgei keeping back tho bursting 
gtieam of his teirs I ita '.ick ot life,' he sobbed ; 

I cannot be gKd and hippy I will not. Make haste 
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and receive me, thou dear kind earth, and hide me in 
thy cool, refreahing arms from the wild beasts that 
tread oyer tliee and call themselves men. Oh, God in 
heaven ! how have I deserved that I should rest upon 
down and wear silk, that the grape should pour forth 
her most precious blood for me, and that all should 
throng around me and offer me their homage and 
love t This poor wretch is better and worthier than 
1, and misery is his nurse, and mockery and venomous 
scorn are the only sounds that hail his wedding. 
Every delicacy that is placed before me every draught 
out of my costly goblets, my lying on soft beds, ray 
wearing gold and rich gaiments will be unto me like 
so many sins, now that I ha^e beheld h w the world 
hunts down many thou=ind thousmd wretches, who 
are hungering aftei the drj bread th^t I throw away, 
and who never know what a good meal is. Oh, now 
I can fully understand your feelings ye holy pious, 
whom the world de'ffi es and scorns and scoffs at, 
who scatter abros.d youi all even unto the raiment 
of your poverty, and dii gird sack-cloth about your 
loins, and did re'^olve is beggars to endure the gibes 
and the kicks wheiewith Irutal insolence and swilling 
voluptuousness diive anay misery from their tables, 
that by so doing yo might thoroughly purge yourselves 
from the foul sin of wealth 

^e world, with all its foim'^ of being, hung in a 
mist before his eye= he determine 1 to look upon the 
destitute as his biethren and to depart far away from 
the communion ot the happy They hid already been 
waiting for him a long time m the hall, to perform 
the ceremony ; the bride had become uneasy ; her 
parents had gone in search of him through the gardea 
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and park ; at length he returned, lighter for having 
wept away his caxes, and the solemn knot was tied. 

The company then walked from the lower hall 
toward the open gallery, to seat themselves at table. 
The bride and bridegroom led the way, and the rest 
followed in their train. Roderick offered his arm 
to a young girl who waa gay and talkative. ' Why 
does a bride always cry, and look so sad and serious 
during the ceremony,' said she, as they mounted 
the steps. 

' Because it is the first moment in which she feels 
intensely all the weight and meaning and mystery of 
life,' answered Roderick. 

' But our bride,' continued the girl, ' far surpasses in 
gravity all I have ever yet seen. Indeed, she almost 
always looks melancholy, and one can never catch her 
in a downright hearty laugh.' 

'This does more honour to her heart,' answered 
Roderick, himself, contrary to custom, feeling some- 
what seriously disposed. ' You know not, perhaps, 
that the bride a few years ago took a lovely little 
orphan girl into the house, to educate her. All her 
time was devoted to the child, and the love of this 
gentle beiiig was her Sweetest reward. The girl was 
become seven years old, when she was lost during a 
walk through the town, and in spite of all the means 
that have been employed, nobody could ever find out 
what became of her. Our noble-minded hostess has 
taken this misfortune so much to heart that she has 
been preyed npon ever since by a silent melancholy, 
nor can anything win her away from her longing after 
her little play-fellow.' 

'A most interesting adventure, indeed,' said the 
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lady. ' One might see a whole romance in three 
volumes grow out of this seed. It will bo a strange 
eight, and it will not be for nothing, when this lost 
star reappears. What a pretty poem it would make ! 
Don't you think so, sir J ' 

The party arranged themselves at table. The bride 
and bridegroom sat in the centre, and looked out upon 
the gay landscape. They talked and drank healths 
and the most cheerful humour reigned ; the bride's 
parents were quite happy ; the bridegroom atone was 
reserved and thoughtful, eat but little, and took no 
part in the conversation. He staiiied when some 
musical sounds rolled down from above, but grew 
calm again on finding it was nothing but the soft 
notes of a bugle, which wandered along with a 
pleasant murmur over the shi-ubs and through the 
park, till they died away oa the distant hills, Boder- 
rick had stationed the musicians in the gallery over- 
head, and EmJIius was satisfied with this arrangement. 
Toward the end of the dinner he called his butler, 
and turning to his brid^, said, ' My love, let poverty 
also have a share of our superfluities.' He then 
ordered him to send several bottles of wine, some 
pastry, and other dishes in abundant portions, to the 
poor couple, so that with them also this day might 
be a day of rejoicing, unto which in aiter-times they 
might look back with delight. ' See, my friend,' cried 
Koderick, ' how beautifully all things in this world 
hang together. My idle trick of busying myself 
about other people's concerns, and my chattering, 
though you are for ever finding fault with them, 
have after all been the occasion of this good deed.' 
Several persons began making pretty speeches to 
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their host on his compassion and kind heart, and 
the yoAing lady next to Eodei-ick lisped about romantic 
feelings and sentimental magnanimity. ' 0, hold your 
tongues,' cried Emilius indignantly. 'Tbis i'i no 
good action ; it is no action at all ; it is nothing. 
When swallows and linnets feed themselves with the 
crumbs that are thrown away from the waste of this 
mesJ, and carry them to their young ones in their 
nests, shall not I remember a poor brother who needs 
my help 1 If I durst follow iriy heart, ye would langh 
and jeer at me, just as ye have laughed and jeered at 
many others who have gone forth into the wilderness, 
that they might hear no more of this world and its 
generosity.' 

Everybody was silent, and Itoderick, perceiving the 
most vehement displeasure in his friend's glowing eyes, 
feared he might forget himself stil! more in hia 
present ungracious mood, and tried to give the con- 
versation a sudden turn upon other subjects. But 
Emilius was becoming restless and absent ; his eyes 
were continually wandering toward the upper gallery, 
where the servants who lived in the top story had 
many things to do. 

' Who is that ugly old woman,' he at length asked, 
' that is so busy there, going backwards and forwards, 
in her gray cloak ! ' 'She is one of my attendants,' 
said his bride; 'she is to overlook and manage my 
waiting-maids and the other girls,' ' How can you 
bear to have anything so hideous always at your 
elbow } ' replied Emilius. ' Let her alone,' answered 
the young lady ; ' God meant the ugly to live as well 
as the handsome : and she is such a good, honest 
creature, she may be of great use to us,' 
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Oa rising from table, everybody pressed round the 
new husband, again wished him joy, and ui^ently 
begged that he would consent to their having a bail. 
The bride too said, breathing a gentle kiss on his 
forehead : 'You will not deny your wife's first request, 
my beloved ; we have all been looking forward with 
delight to this moment. It is so long since I danced 
last, and yon have never yet seen me dance. Have 
you no curiosity how I shall acquit myself in this 
new character t My mother tells me I look better 
than at any other time.' 

'I never saw you thus cheerful,' said Emilius; 'I 
will be no disturber of your joys : do just what you 
please ; only let me bargain for nobody asking me to 
make myself ridiculous by any clumsy capers,' 

' Oh, if you aro a bad dancer,' she answered, laugh- 
ing, 'you may fee! quite safe; everybody will readily 
consent to your sitting still.' The bride then retired 
to put on her ball-dress, 

' She does not know,' said Emilius to Roderick, with 
whom he withdrew, ' that I can pass from the nest 
room into hers through a secret door ; I will surprise 
her while she is dressing.' 

When Emilius had left them, and many of the 
ladies were also gone to make such changes in their 
attire as were necessary for the ball, Roderick took 
the young men aside, and led the way to his own 
room. ' It is wearing toward evening,' said he, ' and 
will soon be dark ; so make haste, every one of you, 
and mask yourselves, that we may render this night 
glorious in the annals of merriment and mfLdne.ss. 
Give your fancies free range in choosing your cha- 
racters : the wilder and uglier the better. Try every 
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combination of shaggy mane, and squinting- eye, and 
mouth like a gaping volcano ; build mountains upon 
your shoulders, or fatten yourselves into FalstafEs; 
and as a whet to your inventions, I hereby promise a 
kiss from the bride to tJie figure that would be the 
likeliest to make her miscarry. A wedding is such a 
strange event in one's life ; the bride and bride- 
groom are so suddenly plunged, as it were by magic, 
head over heels into a new, unaccustomed element, 
that it is impossible to infuse too much of madness 
and folly into this feast, in order to keep pace with 
the whirlpool that is bearing a brace of human beings 
from the state in which thoy were two, into the state 
in which they become one, and to let all things round 
about them be fit accompaniments for the dizzy dream 
on the wings of which they are floating toward a new 
life. So let us rave away the night, making all sail 
before the breeze ; and a fig for such as look twice on 
the grave sour faces that would have you behave 
rationally.' 

' Don't be afraid,' said the young officer ; ' we have 
brought from town with us a large chest full of 
masks and mad carnival dresses, such as would make 
even you stare.' 

' But see here,' returned Roderick, ' what a gem I 
have got from my tailor.who was just going to cut up 
this peerless robe into sti-ips. He bought it of an old 
crone, who must doubtless have worn it on gala days 
when she went to Lucifer's drawing-room on the 
Blocksberg. Look at this scarlet bodice, with its gold 
tassels and fnnge, at this cap besmeared with the last 
fee the hag got fiom lieelzebub or his imps ; it will 
give me a right worohipful air. To match such 
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jewels, there is tbis green velvet petticoat with its 
saSroQ-coloui'ed trimming, and this mask would melt 
eveu Me.iusa, to a grin. Tlius accoutred I mean to 
lead the chorus of Graces, myself their mother-queen, 
toward the bed-chamber. Make all the haste you . 
can ; and we will then go in procession to fetch the 
bride.' 

The bugles were still playing ; the company were 
walking about the garden, or sitting before the house. 
The suu iiad gone down behind thick, murky clouds, 
and tho country was lying in the gray dusk, when a 
pai-ting gleam suiidenly bui'sb forth athwart the cloudy 
veil, and flooded every spot around, hut especially 
the building, and its galleries, and pillars, and wreaths 
of flowers, as it were with red blood. At this moment 
the parents of the bride and the other spectators 
beheld a train of the wildest appearances move toward 
the upper corridor. Roderick led the way as the 
scarlet old woman, and was followed by hump-backs, 
mountain-paunches, massy wigs, clowns, punches, 
skeleton-like pantaloons, female figures embanked by 
enormous hoops and ovei'-canopied with three feet of 
horsehair, powder and pomatum, and by every disgust- 
ing shape thst can be conceived, as though a night- 
mare wei'e unrolling her stores. They jumped, and 
twirled and tottered, and stumbled, and straddled, 
and etruttel uid swaggered along the gallery, and 
then vanished behind one of the doors. But few of 
the beliolderB bad been able to laugh ; so utterly were 
they amazed by the strange sight. Suddenly a pierc- 
ing shiiek burst ftom one of the rooms, and there 
rushed torth into the hlood-red glow of the sunset the 
pale bride, in a short white fi'ock, round which wreaths 
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of flowers were waving, with lier lovely bosom nil 
uncovered, and lier rich locks streaming tlirowgli tlie 
air. Aa though mad, with rolling eyes and distorted 
face, she darted along the gallery, and, blinded by 
terror, could find neither door nor staircase ; and 
immediately after rushed Eoiilius in chase of her, 
with the sparkling Turkish dagger in his high, up- 
raised hand. Now she was at the end of the passage ; 
she could go no further ; he reached her. His masked 
friends and the gray old woman were running after 
him. But he had already furiously pierced her bosom, 
and cut through her white neck ; her blood spouted 
forth into the radiance of the setting sun. The old 
woman had clasped round him to tear him back ; he 
struggled with her, and hurled himself together with 
her over the railing, and they both fell, almost life- 
less, down at the feet of the relations who had been 
staring ia dumb horror at the bloody scene. Above 
and below, or hastening down the.stairs and along the 
galleries, were seen the hideous masks, standing or 
running about in various clusters, like fiends of hell. 

Iloderick took his dying friend in his arms. He 
had found him in his wife's room playicg with the 
dagger. She was almost dressed when he entered. 
At the sight of the hated red bodice his memory had 
rekindled ; the horrible vision of the night had risen 
upon his mind ; and gnashing his teeth he had sprung 
after his trembling fiying bride, to avenge that murder 
and all those devilish doings. The old woman, ere she 
expired, confessed the crime that had been wrought ; 
and the gladness and mirth of the whole house were 
suddenly changed into sorrow and lamentation and 
dismay. 
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The author of the foregoing tale, Ludwig Tieck, 
has lately been introduced to the English reader by 
an admirable translation of his two exquisite little 
novels, The Pictures and The Betroihimj. He is one 
among the great German writers who made their 
appearance during the last ten years of the eigiiteenth 
century ; a period — whether from any extraordinary 
productiveness in the power that regulates the seed- 
time and the harvests of the human race, or from the 
mighty escitementfi and stimulants wherewith the 
world was then teeming— among the richest in the 
blossoming of genius. For not to mention the great 
military talents first developed in those days, among 
the holders of which were he who conquered all the 
continent of Europe, and he before whom that con- 
queror fell ; turning away from the many rank but 
luxuriant weeds that sprang up in France, after all 
its plains had been manured with blood ; and fixing 
the eye solely upon literary excellence, we find in our 
own country that the chief part of those men by 
whom we may hope that the memory of our days will 
be transmitted to posterity as a thing precious and 
to be held in honour, that Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
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and Southey, and Lamb, and Landor, and Scott, put 
forth during those ten years the firstrfruits of their 
minds; while in Gei-many, the same period was 
rendered illustrious by Ficlite and John Paul Eiehter 
at its commencoment, and subsequently by Schelling, 
and Hegel, and StefEens, Schleiermacher, and the 
Schlegels, and Novalis, and Tieck. Of this noble 
brotherhood, who all, 1 believe, studied at the same 
university, that of Jena, and who were all bound 
together by friendship, by affinity of genius, and by 
unity of aim, the two latter, Novalis and Tieck, were 
the poets : for though there are several things of 
great poetical beauty in the works of the Schlegels, 
their fame, upon the whole, rests on a different basis. 
The lovely dreamy mind of Novalis was cut off in 
the full promise of its spring ; it only just awoke 
from the blissful visions of its childhood, to breathe 
forth a few lyrical murmurs about the mysteries ifc 
had been brooding over, and then fell asleep again. 
Upon Tieck, therefore, the character of German 
poetry in the age following those of Goethe and 
Schiller will mainly depend : and never did Norwe- 
gian or Icelandic spi'ing burst forth more suddenly 
than the youth of Ludwig Tieck. I know not in the 
whole history of literature, any poet who can count 
up so many and so great exploits achieved on his first 
descent into the arena : In number and variety even 
Goethe must yield the precedence, though his youth- 
ful triumphs were Goets of Berlicliingen and WerlJier. 
There was in Tieck's early works the promise, and 
far more than the promise, of the greatest dramatic 
poet whom Europe had seen hince the days of 
Calderon ; there was a rich, elastic, buoyant, comic 
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spirit, not like the analytical reflectioo, keen biting 
wit of Moliere and Congreve, and other comic writers 
of the satii-ieal school, but like the living merriment, 
the uncontrollable, exuberant joyousness, the humour 
arising from good humour, not, as it often does, from 
ill humour, the incarnation, so to say, of the principle 
of mirth, in Shakespeare, and Cervantes, and Aristo- 
phanes ; and as a wreath of flowers to crown the 
whole, there was the heavenly purity and starlike 
loveliness of his Genoveva. Had the rest of Tieck's 
life kept pace with the fertility of the six years 
from 1798 to 1804, he must have been beyond all 
rivalry the second of German poets ; and as Eschylus 
in the Frogs shares his supremacy with Sophocles, so 
would Goethe have invited Tieck to sit beside him on 
his throne. Unfortunately for those who would have 
feasted upon his fruits, the poet, during the last 
twenty years, has been so weighed down by almost 
unintermittiog ill health, that he has published but 
little There wasaahurt intfrial indeed that seemed 
to bid taller about the year 1812 when he began to 
collect his tales and lesser dramai, on a pUn some- 
thing like that of the Beeanieron, in the I'ktmlaem, 
but it haa not jet been earned bejond the second 
leign, out of seven thiough whith it wa-. designed to 
extend Of that collection the chief pait had been 
known to the noild ten oi twelve yeais before some 
things howevei ippeiied then toi the hist time and 
among them, I believe, was the tale of The Love- 
Charm. Latterly, Tieck's genius has taken a new 
spring, in a somewhat different direction from that of 
his youth. He has written half a dozen novels, in 
of the couple recently translated ; nor 
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are the others of less excellence than those two ; a 
beautiful tale of magic has also been just published; 
and the speedy appearance of several other thinga 
that have employed him during the long period of 
seeming inactivity, is promised ; wherein he has been 
engaged more or less for above a quarter of a century, 
and to gather materials for which he some years since 
Tiaited England. Of this work the highest expect- 
ations may justly be formed ; not many people, even 
in this country, possess a more extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with our ancient drama than Tieck ; no 
one has entered more fully into the spirit of its great 
poets, than Tieck has shown himself to have done in 
I to his Old English T!ieatre and his 
( \mechiUe, few have e^er l"estowel snch 
attention on the lustory of the stage in all co mtiies 
or have so studied the pimciples uf dramatic com 
position ani the nature of dramatic effect, hiidly 
any one I may say no ci e eier learnt so much from 
Shakespeire no one therefore can ha\e more to 
teach us aboit hm ani to judge fiom the lemark'^ 
on some of the l-lays which have already been ptinted 
in the Abend ntung no one was evei so able to tr»ee 
out the most secret workings of the great master s 
mind, or to retain his full calm self po «ie';bion when 
following him on his highest flights no one ever 
united in such perfection the gieat critic with the 
great poet One may look foiwaid theiefoie with 
confidenc^e to the greatest work m jesthetical criticism 
that even Germany will ever have produced. 

Of the foregoing tale itself little need be said. If 
the translator has failed so grievously that an English 
reader cannot see its merits, he would hardly help 
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himself out of the scrape by talking about the effect 
he ought to have produced. And grievously he must 
have failed, if any reader with a feeling for poetry 
does not perceive and enjoy the beauty of the descrip- 
tions, especially of the two eventful scenes, the power 
and passion of the wild dithyramb, the admirable 
delineation of the characters in proportion to their 
relative importance, and the poetical harmony and 
perfect keeping of the whole. NotKing can be more 
delicate than the way of softening the horror that 
might be felt for the bride : she has not even a name, 
that there may be no distinct object for our disgust 
to fasten on ; she is only spoken of under titles of a 
pleasurable meaning ; her beauty, like Helen's on the 
walls of Troy, is manifested by its ei?ect ; the young 
men are astonished at it ; her air of deep melancholy 
impresses even the gayest and most thoughtless, and 
is thus more powerful than if pages had been employed 
in giving utterance to her remorse ; besides which, 
had the latter course been adopted, the main object 
would have been the wicked heart, not the wicked 
deed, the sin, not the crime ; and sin is always loath- 
some, whereas a crime may often be looked upon with 
pity. The poet has tiierefore wisely kept all hia power 
of characteristic delineation for the two chief persons 
in the tale ; and rarely have any characters been 
brought out so distinctly within a work of such 
dimensions ; the contrast between them runs through 
every feature, yet each is the necessary complement 
to the other ; the abuse which they vent in the ball- 
room each against his dearest friend, and in the 
ears of almost a stranger, is in the true style of our 
frail affections, veei'ing before the slightest puff of 
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self-wil! ; nor is there a circumstance mentioned about 
either, which tends not to complete the picture, and is 
not ail but indispensable. On some occasions a whole 
life and character are revealed by a single touch ; as 
for instance when Emilius esclaims, i\'o bread! Can 
such things he ? No other man could have been so 
ignorant of what goes on in the world, as to marvel 
at such a common occurrence ; yet Emilius, it is quite 
certain, would be surprised, when awaked from his 
dreams, to behold the face of real life ; so that this 
exclamation is, as it were, a great toe from which to 
construct one who is anything rather than a Hercules. 
Indeed the whole scene of the peasant's marriage, 
which at first sight may appear like a somewhat idle 
digression, brought in for no better reason than 
amusement, is absolutely necessary to the tale as a 
work of art : it not only shows the character of 
Emilius io a fresh aad important point of view, not 
only supplies him with fuel, so that he is ready to 
burn at the approach of the first spark, as for the 
fia-mer scene he had been prepared by the arousal of 
his feelings in the ball-room ; which, besides, cast a 
mysterious haze over the scene, and leave it half 
doubtful how much of the crime was actually per- 
petratedj the peasant's wedding is necessary as a 
contrast, as a complement, and as a relief to the other 
marriage ; nor can that calm and masterly irony, 
which is among the first elements in the mind of a 
gi'oat poet, be more clearly manifested, than it is here, 
where the pomp and rejoicing of the great and wealthy 
are suddenly turned ' into sorrow and lamentation and 
dismay ; ' while the poor and the abashed and the 
despised are enabled to pass their days in what to 
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them is comfort, and to obtain the enjoyment of a 
day ' unto which in after-times they may look back 
with delight.' 

Erery thing about the one marriage seems happy ; 
everything about the other seems wretched ; bub 
neither is what it seems : they wlio seem happy are a 
prey to extravagant and sinful desires ; those who 
seem wretched have moderate wishes, and, though 
they have offended, have not done it wantonly or in 
malice ; they are making what seems to them the only 
atonement in their power, and ' the fellow bears the 
creature the same good-will, though she is such a sorry 
bit of clay ' ; therefore the end of each marriage is 
according, not unto the outward show and promise, 
but unto that which lies within the heart. It is thus 
that poetical justice endeavours, so far as it may, to 
anticipate the sentence of Omniscient justice. 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT.— THE 
HOUSE OF WEEPING. 

From Jean Paul Fi-ederiek Mchier. 

Since the day when the town of Haslau first be- 
came the seat of a Court, no man could remember 
that any one event in its annals {always excepting the 
bii-th of the hereditary prince) had been looked for 
with so anxious a curiosity as the opening of the last 
■will and testament left by Van der Kabel. This Van 
der Kabel may be styled the Haslau Crcesus ; and his 
whole life might be termed, according to the pleasure 
of the wits, one long festival of god-sends, or a daily 
washing of golden sands nightly impregnated by 
golden showers of Dance. Seven distant surviving 
relatives of seven distant relatives deceased of the 
eaid Van der Kabel, entertained some little hopes of 
a place amongst his legatees, givDunded upon an assur- 
ance which he had made, 'that upon his oath he 
would not fail to remeniher them in his will.' These 
hopes, however, were but faint and weakly ; for they 
tould not repose any extraordinary confidence in his 
good faith — not only because in all cases he con- 
ducted his affairs in a disinterested spirit, and with a 
perverse obstinacy of moral principle, whereas his 
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seven reJatives were mere novices, and young be- 
ginners in the trade of morality,— but also because, 
ia all these moral extravagances of his (so distressing 
to tbe feelings of tbe sincere rascal), he thought proper 
to be very satirical, and had his heart so full of odil 
caprices, tricks, and snares for unsuspicious scoundrels, 
that {as they all said) no man who was but raw in 
the art of virtue could deal with hini, or place any 
reliance upon his intentions. Indeed the covert 
laughter which played about his temples, and tbe 
falsetto tones of his sneering voice, somewhat weakened 
the advantageous impression which was made by tbe 
noble composition of his face, and by a piilir of large 
bands, from which were daily dropping favours little 
and great—benefit nights, Christmas-boxes and New- 
Yeai's gifts ; for this reason it was that, by the whole 
fiock of birds who sought shelter in his boughs, and 
who fed and built their nests on him, as on any wild 
service-tree, he was, notwithslanding, reputed a secret 
magazine of springes ; and they were scarce able to 
iind eyes for tbe visible berries which fed tbem, in 
their scrutiny after the supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits be bad 
drawn up his will, and had deposit«d it with tbe 
magistrate. "When he was just at the point of death 
he transferred to the seven presumptive heirs tlie 
certificate of this deposit ; and even then said, in bis 
old tone — bow far it was from his expectation, that 
by any such anticipation of his approaching decease, 
he could at all depress the spirits of men so steady 
and sedate, whom, for his own part, he would much 
rather regard in tbe light of laughing than of weeping 
heirs ; to which remark one only of the whole number, 
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namely, Mr. Harpreolit, inspector of police, replieJ na 
a cool ironist to a bitter one — ' that the total amount 
of concern and of interest, which might severally 
belong to them in such a loss, was not (they were 
sincerely sorry it was not) in their power to detcr- 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs 
have made their appearance at the town-hall, with 
their certificate — of deposit ; videlicet, the ecclesi- 
astical councillor Glantz; Harpreeht, the inspector 
of police ; IJeupeter, the court-agent ; the court-fiscal, 
Knoli ; Pasvogel, the bookseller ; the reader of the 
morning lecture, Flacka ; and Monsieur Flitte, from 
Alsacp Solemnly and in due form, they demanded 
ot the m'igistx te the schedule of effects consigned to 
him by the late Kabel and the opening of his will. 
The pimcipil esec itoi of this will was Mr Mayor 
hm self the sub-executors weie the rest of tlie town- 
co neil There ipon without delay, the schedule and 
the Mill were fetched fiom the register office of the 
council to the co mcil chambei both were exhibited 
m rotation to the membeia of the council and the 
hen in orler that they might see the privy seal of 
the town impressed upon them the registry of con- 
signment indoised upon the schedule, was read aloud 
to the seven heirs by the town-clerk: and by that 
registry it was notified to them, that the deceased had 
actually consigned the schedule to the magistrate, and 
. entrusted it to the corporation-chest ; and that on the 
day of consignment he was still of sound mind r 
finally, the seven sealK, which he had himself affixed 
to the instrument, were fo\ind unbroken. These 
preliminaries gone through, it was now {but not 
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until a brief registry of all these forms had been 
drawn up by the town-clerk) lawful, in God's name, 
that the will should be opened and read aloud by Mr 
Mayor, word for worJ as follows : — 

' I, Van der Kabel, on this 7th day of May, 179-. 
Veing in my house at Haslau, situate in. Dog-street, 
deliver and make known this for my last will ; and with- 
out many millions of words, notwithstanding I have 
been both a German notary and a Dutch schoolmaater. 
Howsoever I may disgrace my old professions by this 
parsimony of words, 1 believe myself to be so far at 
home in the art and calling of a notary, that I am 
competent to act for myself as a testator in due form, 
and as a regular devisor of property. 

' It is a custom of testators to premise the moving 
causes of their wills. These, in my case, as in most 
others, are regard for my happy departure, and for 
the disposal of the succession to my property— which, 
by the way, is the object of a tender passion in various 
quarters. To say anything about my funeral, and all 
that, would be absurd and stupid. This, and what 
shape my remains shall take, let the eternal sun 
settle above, not in any gloomy winter, but in some 
of his most verdant springs. 

' As to those charitable foundations and memorial 
institutions of benevolence, about which notaries are 
so much occupied, in my case I appoint as follows ; 
to three thousand of my poor townsmen of every class, 
I assign just the same number of florins, which sum 
I will that, on the anniversary of my death, they 
shall spend in feasting upon the town common, where 
they are previously to pitch their camp, unless the 
military camp of his Serene Highness shall be already 
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pitched there, in preparation for the reviews ; and 
wlien the gala is ended, I would have them cut up 
the tents into clothes. Item to 11 the school-msisters 
in our locality I bequeath one ^olden a gustus. Item, 
to the Jews of this place I b q eath n y pew in the 
high church.— As I would ^ h tl at n y will should 
be divided into clauses, th s s con de ed to be the 
iirst. 



CLAUSE ir. 
'Amongst the important offices of a will, it ia 
universally agreed to be one, that from amongst the 
presumptive and presumptuous expectants, it should 
name those who are, and those who are not, to succeed 
to the inheritance ; that it should create heirs and 
destroy them . In conformity to this notion, I give and 
bequeath to Mr Glanta, the councillor for ecclesiastical 
affairs, as also to Mr Knoll, the exchequer officer ; like- 
wise to Mr Peter Keupeter, the court-agent ; item to 
Mr Harprecht, director of police ; furthermore to Mr 
Flacks, the morning lectui'er ; in like manner to the 
court- bookseller, Mr Pasvogel ; and finally to Monsieur 
Fiitte,— nothing ; not so much because they have no 
just claims upon me — standing, as they do, in the 
remotest possible degree of consanguinity ; nor again, 
because they are for the most pai't themselves rich 
enough to leave handsome inheritances ; as because I 
am assured, indeed I have it from their own lips, that 
they entertain a far stronger regard for my insignifi- 
cant person than for my splendid property ; my body. 
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therefore, or as large a portion of it as they can get, 
I bequeath to them.' 

At this point seven faces, like those of the Seven 
Sleepers, gradually elongated into preternatural extent. 
The ecclesiastical councillor, a young man, but already 
famous throughout Germany for his sermons printed 
or preached, was especially aggrieved by such offensive 
personality ; Mon^eur Flitte rapped out a curse that 
rattled even in the ears of magistracy; the chin of 
Flacks the morning lecturer gra^atatciJ downwards 
into the dimensions of a patriarchal beard ; and the 
town-council could distinguish an assortment of audible 
reproaches to the memory of Mr Kabel, such as prig, 
rascal, profane wretch, ic. But the Mayor motioned 
■with his hand, and immediately the fiscal and the 
bookseller recomposed their features and set their 
faces like so many traps with springs, and triggers, 
at full cock, that they might catch every syllable ; 
and then with a gravity that cost him some efiorte : — 



CLAUSE III. 

' Excepting always, and be it excepted, my present 
house in Dog-street : which house by virtue of this 
third clause is to descend and to pass in full property 
just as it now stands, to that one of my seven relatives 
above-mentioned, who shall, within the space of one 
half-hour (to be computed from the reciting of this 
clause), shed, to the memory of me his departed kins- 
man, sooner than the other nix competitors, one, or, i£ 
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possible, a couple of tears, in the presence of a respect- 
able magistrate, wbo is to make a protocol thereof. 
Should, however, all remain dry, in that case, the 
house must lapse to the heir-general — whom I shall 



Here Mr Mayor closed the will : doubtless, he 
observed, the condition aanexed to the bequest was 
an unusual one, but yet, in no respect contrary to 
law : to him that wept the first the court waa bound 
to adjudge the house : and then placing his watch on 
the session table, the pointers of which indicated that 
it was now just half-past eleven, he calmly sat down 
— that he might duly witness in his official character 
of executor, assisted by the whole court of aldermen, 
who should be the first to produce the requisite tear 
or tears on behalf of the testator. 

That since the terraqueous globe has moved or 
existed, there can ever have met a more lugubrious 
congress, or one more out of temper and enraged than 
this of Seven United Provinces, as it were, all dry 
and all confederated for the purpose of weeping, — I 
suppose no impartial judge will believe. At first 
some invaluable minutes were lost in pure confusion 
of mind, in astonishment, in peals of laughter : the 
congress found itself too suddenly translated into the 
condition of the dog to which, in the veiy moment of 
his keenest assault upon some object of his appetite, 
the fiend cried out — Halt ! Whereupon, standing 
up as he was, on his hind legs, his teeth grinning, and 
snarling with the fury of desire, he halted and remained 
petrified : — from the graspings of hope, however 
distant, to the necessity of weeping for a wager, the 
congress found the transition too abrupt and harsh. 
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One thing was evident to all— that for a shower 
that was to come down at such a full gallop, for a 
baptism of the eyes to be performed at such a hunting 
pace, it was vain to think of any pure water of grief : 
no hydraulics could effect this ; yet in twenty-six 
minutes (four unfortunately were already gone), in one 
way or other, perhaps, some business might be done. 

' Was there ever such a cursed act,' said the merchant 
Neupeter, ' such a price of buffoonery enjoined by any 
man of sense and discretion 1 For my part, I can't 

understand what the d 1 it means.' However, 

he understood this much, that a house was by possi- 
bility floating in his purse upon a tear : and that was 
enough to cause a violent irritation in his lachrymal 
glands. 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, twisting, and 
distorting his features pretty much in the style of a 
poor artisan on Saturday night, whom some fellow- 
workman is barfenjusly razoriog and scraping by the 
light of a cobbler's candle : furious was his wrath at 
this abuse and profanation of the title Last Will and 
Testament : and at one time, poor soul ! he was near 
enough to tears— of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss of time, 
sate down quietly to business : he ran through a cursory 
retrospect of all the works any ways moving or affect- 
ing that he had himself either published or sold on 
commission ;^took a flying survey of the pathetic in 
general : and in this way of going to work, he had 
fair expectations that in the end he should brew 
something or other : as yet, however, he looked very 
much like a dog who is slowly licking off an emetic 
which the Parisian surgeon Demet has administered 
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by smearing it on his nose ; time — gentlemen, time 
■was required for the operation. 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairly danced up and 
down the sessions chamber ; with bursts of laughter 
he surveyed the rueful faces around him : he confessed 
that he was not the richest among them, but for the 
■whole city of Strasburg, and Alsace to boot, he was not 
the man that could or -would weep on such a meiTy 
occasion. He went on with his unseasonable laughter 
and indecent mirth, until Harpi'echt, the police in- 
spector, looked at him very significantly, and said — 
that perhaps Monsieur flattered himself that he might 
by means of laughter squeeze or express the tears 
required from the ■well-known meibomian glands, 
the caruncula, &c., and might thus piratically provide 
himself with surreptitious rain ; * but in that case, he 
must remind him that he would no more win the day 
with any such secretions than he could carry to account 
a course of sneezes or wilfully blowing his nose ; a 
channel into which it was well known that very many 
tears, far more than were now wanted, flowed out of 
the eyes through the nasal duct ; more indeed by a 
good deal than were ever known to JIoav downwards 
to the bottom of most pews at a funeral sermon. 
Monsieur Flitte of Alsace, however, protested that he 
was laughing out of pure fun, for his own amusement; 
and, upon his honour, with no ulterior views. 

* In tJie original, the word is Fcnster aohweisa, window-sweat, 
i. e. (as the translntor nnilerstauds tlie passage) Monsieur Flitte 
was suspected of a design to swindle the company by exhibition 
his two windoiTS atreamiiig with spmious moistare, such as hoar 
frost produces on the windows when melted by the beat of the 
room, rather than witli the genuine and unadulterated rain 
which Mr Kabel demanded. 
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The inspector on his side, being pretty well hc- 
quaiiited with the hopeless condition of his own 
dephlegmatised heart, endeavoured to force into his 
eyes something that might meet the occasion by 
stai-ing with them wide open and in a state of rigid 
expansioD. 

The morning-lecturer, Flacks, looked like a Jew 
beggar mounted on a stallion which is ninmng away 
with iiim ; meantime, what by domestic tribulations, 
■what by those he witnessed at his own lecture, his 
heart was furnished with such a promising bank of 
heavy-laden clouds, that he could easily have delivered 
upon the spot the main quantity of water required 
bad it not been for the house which floated on the 
top of the storm; and which, just as all was ready, 
came driving in with the tide, too gay and gladsome 
a spectacle not to banish his gloom, and thus fairly 
dammed up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical councillor— who had become ac- 
quainted with his own nature by long experience in 
preacliing funeral sermons, and sermons on tbe New 
Year, and knew full well that he was himself always 
the first person and frequently the last, to be affected 
by the pathos of his own eloquence — now rose with 
dignified solemnity, on seeing himself and the others 
hanging so long by the dry rope, and addressed the 
chamber i^No man, he said, who had read his printed 
works, could fail to know that he carried a heart 
about him as well as other people ; and a heart, he 
would add, that had occasion to repress such holy 
testimonies of its tendeniesa as tears, lest he should 
thereby draw too heavily on the sympathies and the 
purses of his fellow-men, rather than elaborately to 
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provoke them, by stimulants for any secondary views, 
or to serve an indirect pnrpose of his own ; ' This 
heart,' said he, 'has already shed tears (but they were 
already shed secretly), for Kabel was my friend ; ' and, 
so saying, he paused for a moment and looked about 
him. 

With pleasure he observed that all were sitting as 
dry as corks : indeed, at this particular moment, when 
he himself, by interrupting their several water-works, 
had made them furiously angry, it might as well have 
been expected that crocodiles, fallow-deer, elephants, 
witches, or ravens should weep for Van der Kabel, as 
his presumptive heirs. Among them all. Flacks was 
the only one who continued to make way ; he kept 
steadily before his mind the following little extempore 
assortment of objects :— Van der Kabel's good and 
beneficent acts ; the old petticoats so worn and tattered, 
and the gray hair of his female congregation at morn- 
ing service ; Lazarus with his dogs ; his own long 
coffin ; innumerable decapitations ; the Sorrows of 
Werther ; a miniature field of battle ; and finally, 
himself and his own melancholy condition at this 
moment, itself enough to melt any heart, condemned 
as he was in the bloom of youth by the second clause 
of Van der Kabel's will to tribulation, and tears, and 
sti'ugglea ; — Well done, Flacks 1 Three strokes more 
with the pump-handle, and the water is pumped up 
and the house along with it. 

Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical councillor, pro- 
ceeded in his pathetic harangue — ' Oh, Kabel, my 
Kabel ! ' he ejaculated, and almost wept with joy at the 
near approach of his tears, 'the time shall come that 
by the side of thy loving breast, covered with earth. 
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mine also shall lie mouldering and in cor — ' Tuption 

he would have said ; but Flacks, starting up in trouble, 
and with eyes overflowing, threw a hasty glance 
around him, and said, ' With submission, gentlemen, 
to the best of my belief I am weeping.' Then Bitting 
down, with great satisfaction he allowed the tears to 
stream down his face ; that done, he soon recovered 
his cheerfulness and his aridity. Glantz the coun- 
cillor thus saw the prize fished away before his eyea 
— those very eyes which he had already brought into 
an Aoceseit,* or inchoate state of humidity ; this 
vexed him : and his mortiHcation was the greater 
on thinking of his own'pathetie exertions, and the. 
abortive appetite for the prize which he had thus 
uttered in words as ineffectual as his own sermons ; 
and at this moment he was ready to weep for spite— 
and ' to weep the more because he wept in vain.' As 
to Elacks, a protocol was immediately drawn up of 
his watery compliance with the will of Van der Kabel ; 
and the messuage in Dog-street was knocked down 
to him for ever. The Mayor adjudged it to the poor 
devil with all his heart : indeed, this was the first 
occasion ever known in Haslau, on which the tears of 
a schoolmaster and a cu'"ate haji converted themselves 
— not into mere amber that incloses only a worthless 
insect, like the tears of Heliodes, but like those of 
the goddess Freia, into heavy gold. Glanta con- 
gratulated Flacks very warmly ; and observed with a 

• To the English reader it may be necessary to esplain, that 
Id the continental nniversitiea, etc., when a successioa of prizes 
is ofTei'.:!!, graduated according to the degreea of merit, the 
illiptical formulit of ' AccessU ' denotes the second prize ; and 
hence, where only a single prize is offered, the second degree of 
merit may properly he expressed by the term here used. 
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smiling air, that possibly he had himself lent him 
a helping hand by his pathetic address. As to the 
others, the separation between them and Flacks was 
too palpable, in the mortifying distinction of wet and 
</ry, to allow of any cordiality between them ; and 
they stood aloof thej-efore : but they stayed to hear 
the rest of the will, which they now awaited in a state 
6 agitation. 
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'To be weak,' we need not the great archangel's 
voice to tell ua, 'is to be miserable.' All weakness is 
suffering and humiliation, no matter for its mode or 
its subject. Beyond all other weakness, therefore, 
and by a sad prerogative, as moi-e miserable than 
what is most miserable in all, that capital weakness 
of man which regards the tenure of his enjoyments 
and his power to protect, even for a moment, the 
crown of flowers — flowers, at the best, how frail and 
few ! — which sometimes settles upon his haughty 
brow, Xhere is no end, there never will be an end, 
of the lamentations which ascend from earth and the 
rebellious heart of her children, upon this huge 
opprobrium of human pride-^the everlasting muta- 
bilities of all which man can gi-asp by his power or 
by his aspirations, the fragility of all which he inherits, 
and the hoUowness visible amid the very raptures of 
enjoyment to every eye which looks for a moment 
nodementli the draperies of the diiAiowy jtresent — the 
hollowness — the blank treaeliei-y of holbwcess, upon 
which all the pomps and vanities of life ultimately 
[■epose. This trite but unwearying theme, this im- 
passioned commonplace of humanity, is the subject 
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in evBiy age of variation without end, fi'om the Poet, 
the Rhetorician, the Fabulist, the Moralist, the 
Divine, and the Philosopher. All, amidst the sad 
vanity of their sighs and groans, labour to put on 
record and to establish this monotonous complaint, 
which needs not other record or evidence than those 
very sighs and groans. What ii 
formless vac^ncy for a I 
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so it will be, for ever and eter. 

Yet in the lowest deep there still yawns a lower 
deep ; and in the vast balls of man's frailty there are 
separate and more gloomy chambers of a frailty more 
exquisite and consummate. We account it frailty 
that threescore years and ten make the upshot of 
man's pleasurable existence, and that, far before that 
time is reached, his beauty and his power have fallen 
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among weeds and forgetful ness. But there is a frailty, 
by comparison with which this ordinary Sux of the 
human race seems to have a vast duration. Cases 
there are, and those not raie, in. which a single week 
— a day — an hour sweeps away all vestiges and land- 
marks of a memorable felicity ; in which the ruin 
travels faster than the flying showers upon the 
mountain-side, faster ' than a musician scatters 
sounds ; ' in which ' it was ' and ' it is not ' are words 
of the self-same tongue, in the self-same minute ; in 
which the sun that at noon beheld all sound and 
■ prosperous, long before its setting hour looks out 
upon a total wreck, and sometimes upon the total 
abolition of any, fugitive memorial that there ever 
had been a vessel to be wrecked, or a wreck to be 
obliterated. 

These cases, though here spoken of rhetorically, are 
of daily occurrence ; and, though they may seem few 
by comparison with the infinite mOlions of the 
species, they are many indeed, if they he reckoned 
absolutely for themselves ; and throughout the limits 
of a whole nation, not a day passes over us but many 
famiKes are robbed of their heads, or even swallowed 
up in ruin themselves, or tlieir course tui*ned out of 
the sunny beams into a dark wilderness. Shipwrecks 
and nightly conflagrations are somotimes, and especi- 
ally among some nations, wholesale calamities ; battles 
yet more so ; earthquakes, the famine, the pestilence, 
though rarer, are visitations yet wider in tlieirdesola- 
tion. Sickness and commeri,ial ill-luck, if narrower, 
are more frequent scourges. And most of all, or with 
most darkness in its train, comes the sickness of the 
brain — lunacy — which, visiting nearly one thousand 
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in every million, must, in every populous nation, 
make many ruins in each particular day. ' Babylon 
in ruins,' says a great author, ' is not so sad a sight 
as a human soul overthrown by luDacy.' But there 
is a sadder even than that, — the sight of a family-ruin 
wrought by crime is even more appalling. Eorgery, 
breaches of triist, embezzlement, of private or public 
funds — (ft crime sadly on the increase since the 
example of Fauntleroy, and the suggestion of its 
great feasibility first made by him) — these enormities, 
followed too often, and countersigned for their final 
result to the future happiness of families, by the 
appalling catastrophe of suicide, must naturally, in 
every wealthy nation, or wherever property and the 
modes of property are much developed, constitute the 
vast majority of all that come under the review of 
public justice. Any of these is sufficient to mafee 
shipwreck of all peace and comfort for a family ; and 
often, indeed, it happens that the desolation is accom- 
plished within the course of one revolving sun ; often 
the whole dire catastrophe, together with its total 
consequences, is both accomplished and made known 
to those whom it chiefly concerns within one and the 
same hour. The mighty Juggernaut of social life, 
moving onwards with its everlasting thunders, pauses 
not for a moment to spare— to pity — to look aside, 
but rushes forward for ever, impassive as the marble 
in the quarry — earing not for whom it destroys, for 
the how many, or for the results, direct and indirect, 
■whether many or few. The increasing grandeur and 
magnitude of the social system, the more it multiplies 
and extends its victims, the more it conceals them ; 
and for the very same reason : just as in the Koman 
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., when they grew to the magnitude of 
mighty cities (in isome instances accommodating 
400,000 spectators, in many a fifth part of that 
amount), births and deaths became ordinary events, 
which, in a small modern theatre, are rare and 
memorable ; and exactly as these prodigious accidents 
multiplied, pari paesu, they were disregarded and 
easily concealed : for curiosity was no longer excited ; 
the sensation attaclied to them was little or none. 

From these terrific tragedies, which, like monsoons 
or tornadoes, accomplish the work of yeai'S in an 
hour, not meiely an impressive Jesson is derived, 
sometimes, pei'haps, a warning, but also (and this is 
of uuiversal application) some consolation. Whatever 
nay have been the misfortunes or the sorrows of a 
man's life, he is etili privileged to regard himself and 
his friends as amongst the fortunate by comparison, 
in so far as be has escaped these wholesale storms, 
either as an actor in producing them, or a contributor 
to their violence — or .even more innocently (though 
oftentimes not Jess miserably)— as a participator in 
the instant ruin, or in the long arrears of suffering 
which they entail. 

The following story falls within the class of hasty 
tragedies, and sudden desolations here described. The 
reader is assured that every incident is strictly true ; 
nothing, in that respect, has been altered ; nor, in- 
deed, anywhere except in the conversations, of which, 
though the results and general outline are known, 
the separate details have necessarily been lost under 
the agitating circumstances which produced them. It 
has been, judged right and delicate to conceal the 
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name of the great city, aad therefore of the nation 
ia which these events occurred, chiefly out of consider- 
ation for the descendants of one person concerned in 
the narrative : otherwise, it might not have been 
requisite : for it is proper to mention, that every 
person directly a party to the case has been long laid 
in the grave : all of them, with one solitary exception, 
upwards of fifty years. 

It was early spring in the year 17 — ; the day was 
the 6th of Apiil ; and the weather, which hfcd been of 
a wintry fierceness for the preceding six or seven 
iveeks — cold indeed beyond anything known for many 
years, gloomy for ever, and broken by continual 
storms — was now by a Swedish transformation all at 
once bright — genial — heavenly. So sudden and so 
early a prehision of summer, it was generally feared, 
could not last. But that only made everybody the 
more eager to lose no hour of an enjoyment that 
might pi'ove so fleeting. It seemed as if the whole 
population of the place, a population among the most 
numerous in Christendom, had been composed of 
hybernating animals suddenly awakened by the 
balmy sunshine from their long winter's torpor. 
Through every Hour of the golden mori;iug the streets 
were resonant with female parties of young and old, 
the timid and the bold, nay even of the mo.st delicate 
valetudinarians, now first tempted to lay aside their 
wintry clothing together with their fireside habits, 
whilst the whole rural environs of our vast city, the 
woodlands, and the interminable meadows began daily 
to re-echo the glad voices of the young and jovial 
awaking once again, like the bii'Js and the flowers, 
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and universal nature, to the luxurious happiness of 
this most delightful season. 

Happiness do 1 say "i Yes, happiness ; happiness to 
me above all others. For I also in those days was 
among the young and the gay ; I was healthy ; I was 
strong ; I was prosperous in a worldly sense ! I owed 
no wan a shilling ; feared no man's face ; shunned no 
man's presence. I held a respectable station in 
society ; I was myself, let me venture to say it, re- 
spected generally for my personal qualities, apart 
from any advantages I might draw from fortune or 
inheritance ; I had reason to think myself popular 
amongst the very slender circle of my a<Mjuaintance ; 
and finally, which perhaps was the crowniag grace to 
all these elements of happiness, I suffered not from 
the presence of ennui; nor ever feared to suffer : for 
my temperament was constitutionally ardent ■ I had 
a powerful an mal sensibility and I knew the one 
grext secret for maintaining its equipoi^-e \iz by 
po eiful daily exertise and thus I lived m the 1 ght 
anl jresence oi {if I sh uld not be sispected of seek 
mg rhetoijcal eij:ression& I woul 1 say) — m one 
eternal soKt ce of unclouded hfpe 

These you will say weie blessings these were 
golden elements of felicity They were eo ani yet 
w th the single exception ot my healthy frame anl 
turn animal orgam ation I feel that I have meotioned 
hitheito lothmg but wl \t by companion might be 
tl o ^ht ot a \nl(,ii quihty All the other ad\ an 
t^gi^s that I have enumeiated had they leen yet 
wintmg might have been atq ured 1 id thev been 
forfeited, might have been reconquered ; had they 
been eveo irretrievably lost, might, by a philosophic 
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eSort, have been dispensed with ; eompensatioris 
might have been found for any of them, many equi- 
valents, or if not, consolations at least, for their 
absence. But now it remains to speak of other 
blessings too mighty to be valued, not merely as 
transcending in rank and dignity all other con- 
stituents of happiness, but for a reason Ear sadder 
than that — because, once lost, they were incapable of 
I'estoration, and because not to be dispensed with ; 
blessings in which ' either we must live or have no 
life : ' lights to the darkness of our paths and to the 
infirmity of our steps — which, once extinguished, 
never more on this side the gates of Paradise can any 
man hope to see re-illumined for himself. Amongst 
these I may mention an intellect, whether powerful 
or not in itself, at any rate most elaborately culti- 
vated ; and, to say the truth, I had Httle other busi- 
ness before me in this life than to pursue this lofty 
and delightful task. I may add, as a blessing, not 
in the same positive sense as that which I have just 
mentioned, because not of a nature to contribute so 
hourly to the employment of the thoughts, but yet in 
this sense equal, that the absence of either would 
have been an equal affliction, — namely, a conscience 
void of all ofience. It was little indeed that I, drawn 
by no necessities of situation into temptations of that 
nature, had done no injury to any man. That was 
fortunate ; but I could not much value myself upon 
what was so much an accident of my situation. 
Something, however, I might pretend to beyond this 
negative merit ; for I had originally a benign nature ; 
and, as I advanced in years and thought fulness, the 
giatitude which possessed me for my own exceeding 
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me to do that by principle ahd system 
which I liad already done upon blind impulse ; and 
thus upon a double argument I was incapable of turn- 
ing away from the prayer ot the afllicted, whatever 
had been the sacrifice to myself. Hardly, perhaps, 
could it have been said in a aiifflcient sense at that 
time that I was a religious man ; yet undoubtedly I 
had all the foundations within me upon which religion 
might hereafter have grown. My heart overflowed 
with thankfulness to Providence ; I had a natural 
tone of unaffected piety ; and thus far at least I 
might have been called a religious man, that in the 
simplicity of truth I could have exclaimed, 

' 0, Abnet, 1 his God, and I fear none beside.' 

But wherefore seek to delay ascending by a natural 
climax to tliat final consummation and perfect crown 
of my felicity — that almighty blessing which ratified 
their value to all the restl Wherefore, oh ! where- 
fore do I shrink in miserable weakness from - - 
what ? Is it from reviving, from calling up again 
into fierce and insufferable light the images and 
features of a long-buried happiness ^ That would be 
a natural shrinking and a reasonable weakness. But 
how escape from reviving, whether I give it utterance 
or not, that which is for ever vividly before me t 
What need to call into artificial light that which, 
whether sleeping or waking — by night or by day — 
for eight-and-thirty years has seemed by its miserable 
splendour to Bcorch my brain ? Wherefore shrink 
from giving language, simple vocal utterance, to that 
burden of anguish which by so long an endurance has 
lost no atom of its weight, nor can gain any most 
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surely by'the loudest publicationl Noed there c 
be none, after this, to say that the priceles 
■which I have left to the final place in this ascending 
review, was the companioQ of my life — -my darling 
and youthful wife. Oh ! dovelike woman ! fated in 
an hour the most defenceless to meet with the raven- 
ing vulture, — lamb fallen amongst wolves,- — trembling 
— fluttering fawn, whose path was inevitably to be 
cro sed by the bloody tigei — ingel whose most 
innocent heart htted thee foi ttt ea ly a flight from 
this impure planet if indeed it were i necessity that 
tlou '.houldst lind no ust foi thy footing except 
amidst thy nati\e heiveiis if indeed to leave what 
was not worthy of thee weie a destiny not to be 
evaded — a lummone not to be put by,^yet why, 
why ■\g'»in and agiin I demand — why was it also 
necessaiy that thi'i thy dep'Wture, 10 full of wo to 
me should also to thyself be heialded by the pangs 
of martyrdrm^ feamted love if like the ancient 
children ol the Hebrews, like Meshech and Abednego, 
thou wert called by divine command, whilst yet 
almost a child, to walk, and to walk alone, through 
the fiery furnace, — wherefore then couldst not thou, 
like that Meshech and that Abednego, walk unsinged 
by the dreadful torment, and eome forth unharmed l 
Why, if the sacrifice were to be total, was it necessary 
to reach it by so dire a struggle 1 and if the cup, the 
bitter cup, of final separation from those that were 
the light of thy eyes and the pulse of thy heart might 
not be put aside, — yet wherefore was it that thou 
mightst not drink it up in the natural peace which 
belongs to a sinless heart J 

But these are murmurings, you will say, rebellious 
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urings against the proclamations of God. Not 
so : T have long since subiaitted myself, resigned my- 
self, nay even reconciled myself, perhaps, to the great 
wreck of my life, in so far as it was the will of God, 
and according to the weakness of my impeifect nature. 
Butmy wrath still rises, like a towering flame, against 
all the earthly instrnmoats of this ruin ; I am still iit 
times as unresigned as ever to this tragedy, in so far 
as it was the work of human malice. Vengeance, as a 
mission for me, as a task for my hands in particular, 
is no longer possible ; the thunder-bolts of retribution 
have been long since launched by otter hands ; and 
yet still it happens that at times I do — I must— I 
shall perhaps to the hour of death, rise in maniac fury, 
and seek, in the very impotence of vindictive madness, 
groping as it were in blindness of heart, for that tiger 
from hell-gates that tore away my darling from my 
heart. Let me pause, and interrupt this painful 
strain, to say a word or two upon what she was — and 
how far worthy of a love more honourable to her {that 
was possible) and deeper (but that was not possible) 
than mine. When first I saw her, she— my Agnes — 
was merely a child, not much {if anything) above six- 
teen. But, as in perfect womanhood she retained a 
most childlike expression of countenance, so even then 
in absolute childhood she put forward the blossoms 
and the dignity of a woman. Nevei' yet did my eye 
light upon creature that was born of woman, nor 
could it enter my heart to conceive one, possessing a 
figure more matchless in its proportions, more statu- 
esque, aud moi* deliberately and advisedly to be 
characterised by no adequate word but the word -mag- 
nificent (a word too often and lightly a 
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reality, speaking of woiiieti, I have seen many beautiful 
figures, but hnrdly one except Agnes that could with- 
out hyperbole be styled truly and laeraorably magni- 
ficent. Though in the first order of tall women, yet, 
being full in person, and with a symmetry that was 
absolutely faultless, she seemed to the random sight 
as litt'e above the ordinary height. Possibly from 
the dignity of her person, assisted by the dignity of 
her movements, a stranger would have been disposed 
to call her at a distance a woman of commanding 
presence ; but never after he ha,d approached near 
enough to behold her face. Every thought of artifice 
— of practised effect— or of haughty pretension, fled 
before the childlike innocence— the sweet feminine 
timidity — and the more than cherub loYeliness of that 
countenance, whicH yet in its lineaments was noblci. 
whilst its expression was purely gentle and confiding, 
A shade of pensiveness there was about her; but that 
was in her maimers, scai^cely ever in her features ; 
and the exquisite fairness of her complexion, enriched 
by the very sweetest and most delicate bloom that 
ever T have beheld, should rather have allied it to a 
tone of cheerfulness. Looking at this noble creature, 
as I first looked at her, wlien yet upon the early 
threshold of womanhood — ■ 

'With iiou^clioli 

Aud steps of vi 

you might have supposed her some Hebe or young 
Aurora of the dawn. "When you saw only her 
superb figure, n.nd its promise of womanly develop- 
ment, with the measured dignity of her step, you 
might for a moment have fancied her some imperial 
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' Or ruling bandit's wife amidst tlit Grecian iaies. ' 

But catch one glance from her angelic countenance — 
and then combining the face and the person, you 
would have dismissed all such fancies, and have pro- 
nounced her a PaniJora or an Kve, expressly accom- 
plished and held forth by nature as an exemplary 
model or ideal pattern for the future female sex : 

' A perfect woman, nobly plana'd, 
To warn, M comfort, to oommaad ; 
And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With sometliing of an angel light.' 

To this superb young woman, such as I have here 
sketched her, I surrendered my heart for ever, almost 
from my first opportunity of seeing her ; for so 
natural and without disguise was her character, and 
so winning the simplicity of her manners, due in part 
to her own natiFe dignity of mind, and in part to the 
deep solitude in which she had been reared, that Httle 
penetration was required to put me in possession of 
all her thoughts ; and to win her love, not very much 
more than to let her see, as see she could not avoid, 
in connection with that chivalrous homage which at 
any rate was due to her sex and her sexual perfec- 
tions, a love for herself on my part, which was in its 
nature as exalted a passion and as profoundly rooted 
as any merely human affection can ever yet have 

On the seventeenth birthday of Agnes we were 
married. Oh ! calendar of everlasting months — 
months that, like the mighty rivers, shall flow on for 
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ever, immorta.! as thou, Nile, or Danube, Euphrates, 
or St. Lawrenee ! aod ye, summer and winter, day 
and night, wherefore do you bring round continually 
your signs, and seasons, and revolving hours, that 
etill point and barb the anguish of local recollections, 
telling me of this and that celestial morning that 
never shall return, and of too blessed expectations, 
travelling like yourselves through a heavenly zodiac 
of changes, till at once and for ever they sank into 
the grave ! Often do I think of seeking for some 
quiet cell either in the Tropics or in Arctic latitudes, 
where the changes of the yeai and the external signs 
coire ponJing to them express themselves by no 
features like tl o e m which the stme seasons are 
inie^ted under o u temperate climes so that, if 
knowing we cinnot at le i^t fee! the identity of their 
revolutions \\e were married I have said, on the 
biithdiy— the seventeenth birthday^of Agnes ; and 
pietty neailj on her eighteenth it was that she 
placed me at the summit of my happmess, whilst for 
herseK she thus completed the circle of her relations 
to this life's duiies, by presenting me with a son. Of 
this cliild, knowing how wearisome to strangers is the 
fond exultation of parents,! shall simply say, that 
he inherited his mother's beauty ; the same touching 
loveliness and innocence of expression, the same 
chiselled nose — mouth — and chin, the same exquisite 
auburn hair. In many other features, not of person 
merely, but also of mind and manners, as they gradu- 
ally began to open before me, this child deepened my 
love to him by recalling the image of his mother ; and 
what other image was there that I so much wished to 
keep before me, whether waking or asleep? At the 
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time to which 1 am now coming but too rapidly, tliis 
child, stiU our only one, acd unusually pi'emature, 
was within four moaths of completing his third year ; 
consequently Agnes was at that time in her twenty- 
first year; and I may here add, with respect to 
myself, that I was in my twenty-sixth. 

But before I come to that period of wo, let me say 
one word on the temper of mind which so fluent and 
serene a current of prosperity may be thought to 
have generated. Too cororaon a course I know it is, 
when the stream of life flows with absolute tranquillity, 
and ruffled by no menace of a breeze — the azure over- 
head never dimmed by a passing cloud, that in such 
circumstances the blood stagnates ■ life, from excess 
and plethora of sweets, becomes maipid the spiiit of 
action droops : and it is oftentimes tound at ^uch 
seasons that slight annoyances and moleatation-., or 
even misfortunes in a lower kej, are not wholly un 
desirable, as means of stimulating the Kzy eneigies, 
and disturbing a slumber ivhich is, or soon will be, 
morbid in its character. I have known myaelf cises 
not a few, where, by the very nicest giid^tioiis and 
by steps too siient and insensible for daily notice, the 
utmost harmony and reciprocal love bad shaded down 
into fretfulness and petulance, pui'ely from too easy 
a life, and because all nobler agitations that might 
have ruffled the sensations occasionally, and all dis- 
tresses even on the narrowest scale that might have 
reawakened the solicitudes of love, by opening neces- 
sities for sympathy — for counsel — or for mutual aid, 
had been shut out by foresight too elaborate, or by 
prosperity too cloying. But aU this, had it otherwise 
been possible with my particular mind, and at my 
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early age, was utterly precluded by one remarkable 
peculiarity in my temper. Whether it were that I 
derived from nature some jealousy and suspicion of 
all happiness whict seems too perfect and unalloyed 
— [a spirit of restless distrust which in ancient times 
often led men to throw valuable gems into the sea, 
in the hope of thus propitiating the dire deity of 
misfortune, by vohintarily breaking the fearful chain 
of prosperity, and led some of theiu to weep and 
groan when the gems thus sacrificed were afterwaids 
brought back to their hands by simple fishermen, who 
had recovered them in the intestines of fishes — a por- 
tentous omen, which was interpreted into a sorrowful 
indication that the Deity thus answered the pro- 
pitiatory appeal, and made solemn proclamation that 
he had rejected it]— whether,! aay, it were this spirit 
of jealousy awaked in me by too steady and too 
profound a felicity — or whether it were that great 
overthrows and calamities have s-ome mysterious 
power to send forward a dim misgiving of their ad- 
vancing footsteps, and really and indeed 

' That iu lo-day aheady walks to-morrow ; ' — 

or whether it were partly, as I have already put the 
case in my first supposition, a natural instinct of 
distrust, but irritated and enlivened by a particular 
shock of superstitious alarm ; which, or whether any 
of these causes it were that kept me apprehensive, 
and on the watch for disastrous change, I will not 
here undertake to determina Too certain it is that 
I was so. I never ridded myself of an over-mastering 
and brooding sense, shadowy and vague, a dim abiding 
feeling (that 
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exalted into a conscious presentimeut) of some great 
calamity travelling towai-ds me ; not pethaiis immedi- 
ately impending — perhaps even at a great distance ; 
but already — dating from 'some secret hour — already 
in motion upon some remote line of approach. This 
feeling I could not assuage by sharing it with Agnes. 
Eo motive could be strong enough for persuading me 
to commuiiicate eo gloomy a thought with one who, 
considering her extreme heaithineas, was but too re- 
markably prone to pensive, if not to sorrowful con- 
templations. And thus the obligation which I felt 
to silence and reserve, strengthened the morbid 
impression I had received ; whilst the remarkable 
incident I have adverted to served powerfully to rivet 
the superstitious chain which was continually gather- 
ing round me. The incident was this^and before I 
repeat it, let me pledge my word of honour, that I 
report to you the bare facts of the case, without 
exaggeration, and in the simplicity of truth i^There 
was at that time resident in the great city which is 
the scene of my narrative a woman, from some part 
of Hungary, who pretended to the gift of looking 
into futurity. She had made herself known advan- 
tageously in several of the gi'eatest cities of Europe 
under the designation of the Hungarian Prophetess ; 
and very extraordinary instances were cited amongst 
the highest circles of her success in the art which she 
professed. So ample were the pecuniary tributes 
which she levied upon the hopes and the fears, or the 
simple curiosity of the aristocracy, that she was thus 
able to display not unfrequently a disinterestedness 
and a generosity, which seemed native to her dis- 
position, amongst the humbler classes of her appli- 
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canta ; for she rejected no address9S that were made 
to her, provided only they were not expressed in 
levity or scorn, but with sincerity, and in a spirit of 
confiding respect. It happened, on one occasion, 
when a nursery-servant of ours was waiting in her 
anteroom for the purpose of taking her turn in con- 
sulting the prophetess professionally, that she had 
witnessed a scene of consternation and unaffected 
maternal grief ia this Hungarian lady upon the 
sudden seizure of her son, a chUd of four or five years 
old, by a spasmodic inflammation of the throat (since 
called croup), peculiar to children, and in those days 
not very well understood by medical men. The poor 
Hungarian, who had lived chiefly in warm, or at 
least cot damp climates, and had never so much as 
heard of this complaint, was almost wild with alarm 
at the rapid increase of the symptoms which attend 
the paroxysms, and especially of that loud and dis- 
tressing sound which marks the impeded respii'ation. 
Great, therefore, was her joy and gratitude on finding 
from our servant that she had herself been in attend- 
ance more than once upon cases of the same nature, 
but very much more violent, — and that, consequently, 
she was well qualified to suggest and to superintend 
all the measures of instant necessity, such as the hot- 
bath, the peculiar medicines, &c., which are almost 
sure of success when applied in an early stage. Stay- 
ing to give her assistance until a considerable improve- 
ment had taken place in the child, our servant then . 
hurried home to her mistress. Agnes, it may be 
imagined, despatched lier back with such further and 
more precise directions as in a very short time 
availed to re-establish the child in convalescence. 
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Those practical services, and the messages of maternal 
sympathy repeatedly conveyed from Agnes, had 
completely won the heart of the grateful Hungarian, 
and she aonouDced her intention of calling with her 
little boy, to make her personal acknowledgments for 
the kindness which had been shown to hei\ She did 
so, and we were as much impressed by the sultana- 
like style of her Oriental beauty, as she, on her part, 
was touched and captivated by the youthful loveliness 
of my angelic wife. After sitting for above an hour, 
during which time she talked with a simplicity and 
good feeling that struck us as remarkable in a person 
professing an art usually connected with so much of 
conscious fraud, she rose to take her leave. I must 
mention that she had previously had our little boy 
sitting on her knee, and had at intervals thrown a 
hasty glance upon the palms of his hands. On part- 
ing, Agneii, with her usual frankness, held out her 
hand. The Hungarian took it with an air of sad 
solemnity, pressed it fervently, and said, — ' Lady, ib 
is my part in this lite to look behind the curtain of 
fate; and oftentimes I see such sights in futurity- 
some near, some far off — as willingly I would not see. 
For you, young and charming lady, looking like that 
angel which you are, no destiny can he equal to your 
deserts. Yet sometimes, true it is, God sees not as 
man sees ; and He ordains, after His unfathomable 
counsels, to the heavenly-minded a [ ortion in heaven, 
and to the children whom He loves a rest and a haven 
not built with handa. Something that I have seen 
dimly warns me to look no farther. Yet, if you 
, desire it, I will do my office, and I will read for you 
with truth the lines of fate as they .are written upon 
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youi hands' Affne^ was a little --tiitled, oi even 
shocked, by this solemn address , but, in a minute or 
BO, a miKed feeling — one half of whmh was cuiiosity, 
and the othei half % light-heaited mockery of her 
own mysterious awe in the presence of what she had 
been taught to view as eithei fiaud oi ins\nity — 
prompted her playfully to insist upon the fulle'it 
application of the Hungaiian s ait to hei own case , 
my, she would have the hand-> of our little Francis 
leid and mteipreted. as well as hei own, and she 
desired to heai the full ptofessionil judgment de- 
lueied without sujiprestion or softening of its 
harshest awatds Hhe laughed whilst she said all 
this , but she also tiembled a little. The Hungarian 
first took the hand of our young child, and perused it 
with a long and steady scrutiny. She said nothing, 
but sighed heavily as she resigned it. She then took 
the haad of Agnes — looked bewildered and aghast — 
then gazed piteuusly f rom Agnes to her child — -and at 
last, burstiDg into tears, began to move steidily out 
of the room. I followed her hastUy, and remonstrated 
upon this conduct, by pointing her attention to the 
obvious truth — that these mysterious suppressions 
and insinuations, which left all shadowy and in- 
distinct, were far more alarming than the most 
definite denunciations. Her answer yet rings in my 
ear : — ' Why should I make myself odious to you and 
to your innocent wife 1 Messenger of evil I am, and 
have been to many ; but evil I will not prophesy to 
her. Watch and pray ! Much may be done by 
effectual prayer. Human means, fleshly arms, are 
vain. There is an enemy in the house of life ' [here 
•she quitted her palmistry for the language of 
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astrology] ; ' there is a frightful danger at hand, both 
for your wife and your child. Already on that dark 
ocean, over which we are all sailing, I can see dimly 
the point at which the enemy's course shall cross 
your wife's. There is but little interval remaining — 
not many hours. All is finished ; all is accomplished ; 
and already he is almost up with the darlings of your 
heirt Be vigilant, be vigiKnt, and yet look not to 
youiself, hut to heaven foi dehveiance 

This woman was not an impostor she spoke and 
uttered her oracles undei a wild sense of possession 
by "^ome supenor being, anil of mystic compulsion to 
say what she wouli have willingly lelt uiibiiJ, ind 
never yet, befoie or since, have I seen the light of 
sadness settle with so solemn an expression into 
human eyes as when she diopped my wife's hand, and 
refu&ed to deliver that buiden of piophetic wo with 
which she beheved herself to be inspired 

The piophetess de[.arted , ind what moid of mmd 
did she Wve behind hei in A^ne& and myself 1 
Naturally theie was a little drooping of spiiits at 
first, the Bolemnity and the heat t felt sincerity of 
fe-u- and grief which marked her demeanour, made it 
imposBible, at the moment when we were lust frei-h 
from their natui d influences, that we should recoil 
into our ordinary spiiits But with the inevitable 
elasticity of youth and youthful giiety we soon did 
so , we could not attempt to persuade ourselves that 
there had been any conscious fraud or any attempt at 
scenical effect in the Hungarian's conduct. She had 
no motive for deceiving us ; she had refused all offer- 
ings of money, and her whole visit had evidently been 
made under an overflow of the most grateful feelings 
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for the attentions shown to her child. We acquitted 
her, therefore, of sinister intentions ; and with our 
feelings of jealousy, feelings in which we had been 
educated, towards everything that tended to super- 
stition, we soon agreed to think her some gentle 
maniac or sad enthusiast, suffering under some form 
of morbid melancholy. Forty-eight hours, with two 
nights' sleep, su&ced to restore the wonted equili- 
brium of our spirits ; and that interval brought ua 
onwards to the Gth of April — the day on which, as I 
have already said, my story properly commences. 

On that day, on that lovely 6th of April, such as 
I have descrihed it, that 'fith of April, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, we were seated at breatfast 
near the open window— we, that is Agnes, myself, 
and little Francis ; the freshness of morning spirits 
rested upon us ; the golden light of the morning sua 
illuminated the room ; incense was floating through 
the air from the gorgeous flowers within and without 
the house ; there in youthful happiness we sat 
gathered together, a family of love, and there we 
never sat again. Never again were we three gathered 
together, nor ever shall be, so long as the shu and its 
golden light — the morning and the evening — the 
earth and its flowers endure. 

Often have I occupied myself in recalling every 
circumstance the most trivial ot this the final morn- 
ing of what merits to be called my life. Eleven 
o'clock, I remember, was striking when Agnes came 
into my study, and said that she would go into the 
city {for we lived in a quite rural subui'b), that she 
would execute some trifling commissions which she 
had received from a friend in the country, and would 
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be at home again between one and two for a stroll 
■which we had agreed to take in the neighbouring ■ 
meadows. About twenty minutes after this she again 
came into my study dressed for going abroad ; for 
such was my admiration of her, that I had a faocy— 
fancy it must have been, and yet still I felt it to be 
real — that under every change she looked best ; if she 
put on a shawl, then a shawl became the most 
feminine of ornaments ; if she laid aside her shawl 
and her bonnet, then how nymph-like she seemed in 
her undisguised and unadorned beauty ! Full-dress 
seemed for the time to be best, as bringing forward 
into relief the splendour of her person, and allowing 
the exposure of her arms ; a simple morning-dress, 

. again, seemed better still, as fitted to call out the 
childlike innocence of her face, by confining the 
attention to that. But all these are feelings of fond 
and blind affection, hanging with rapture over the 
object of something too like idolatry. God knows, if 
that be a sin, 1 was but too profound a sinner ; yet 
sin it never was, sin it could not be, to adore a beauty 
such as thine, my Agnes. Neither was it her beauty 
by itself, and that only, which I fought at such times 
to admire ; there was a peculiar sort of double re- 
lation in which she stood at moments of pleasurable 
expectation and excitement, since oui little Francis 
had become of an age to join oui paity, which made 
some aspects of hei cliMacter trebly interesting She 

. was a wife — and wife to one whom she looked up to 
as her superior in understanding and in knowledge of 
the worlJ, whom, therefore, she leaned to for pi'otec- 
tion. On the other band, she was also a mother. 
Whilst, thei'efore, to her child she supported the 
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exhibit lierself before me. Partly this was desired 
by me in that lover-like feeling of admiration already 
explained, which, leads one to court the sight of a 
beloved object undei- every change of dress, and 
under all effects of novelty. Partly it was the interest 
I took in that exhibition of sweet timidity, and 
almost childish approhensivenoss, half disguised or 
imperfectly acknowledged by herself, which (in the 
way I have just explained) so touchingly contrasted 
■with (and for that very reason so touchingly drew 
forth) her matronly character. But I hear some 
objector say at this point, ought not this very 
timidity, founded (as in part at least it was) upon in- 
experience and conscious inability to face the dangers 
of the world, to have suggested reasons for not 
leaving her to her own protection} And does it not 
argue ou my part; an arrogant or too blind a con- 
fidence in the durability of my happiness, as though 
charmed against assaults, and liable to no shocks of 
sudden revolution 1 I reply that, from the very con- 
stitution of society, and the tone of manners in the 
city which we inhabited, there seemed to be a moral 
impossibility that any dangers of consequence should 
meet her in the course of those brief absences from 
my protection, which only were possible ; that even 
to herself any dangers, of a nature to be anticipated 
under the known circumstances of the case, seemed 
almost imaginary ; that even fife acknowledged a 
propriety in being trained, by slight and brief separa- 
tions from my guardianship, to face more boldly those 
cases of longer separation and of more absolute 
consignment to her own resources which circura- 
8 might arise to create necessarily, and perhaps 
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abruptly. And it is evident tli.it, had Kiie been tlie 
wife of any man eiigiiged in the duties of a pvoEcusioD, 
she might have been summoned from the very first, 
and without the possibility of any such gradual traia- 
ing, to the necessity of relying almost singly upon 
her own courage and discretion. For the other 
C|Hestion, whether I did not depend too blindly and 
presumptuously upon my good luck ia not at least 
affording her my protection so long as nothing oc- 
curred to make it impossible ? I may reply most truly 
that all my feelings ran naturally in tlie very opposite 
channel. So far from confiding too much in my luck, 
in the present instance I was engaged in the task of 
writing upon some points of business which could not 
admit of further delay ; but now, and at all times, I 
had a secret aversion to seeing so gentle a cteatm-e 
thrown even for an hour upon ter own resources, 
though in situations which scarcely seemed to admit 
of any occasion for taxing those resources ; and often 
I have felt anger towards myself for what appeared 
to be an irrational or effeminate timidity, and have ' 
struggled with my own mind upon occasions like the 
pre-ent when I knew that I could not have acknow 
1 th j; 1 k 
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extenb ; and to sum up tlio whole in a most weighty 
line of Sliakspeare, I lived under the constant 
presence of a feeling which only that great observer 
of human nature (so far as I am aware) has ever 
noticed, via., that merely the excess of my happiness 
made me jeftloua of its ability to last, and in that 
extent less capable of enjoying it ; that in fact the 
prelibation of my tears, as a homage to its fragility, 
was drawn, forth by my very sense that my felicity 
was too exquisite ; or, in the words of the great 
master— 

' I wept to have ' [absolutely, by anticipation, sbed tears in 
possessing] 'wliat I so feared to lose.' 

Thus end my explanations, and I now pursue my 
naiTative ; Agnoa, as I have said, came into my room 
again before leaving the house — we conversed for five 
minutes^— we parted — she went out- — her last words 
being that she would I'eturn at half-past one o'clock ; 
and nob long after that time, if ever mimic bells — 
bells of rejoicing, or bells of mourning, are heard in 
desert spaces of the air, anri (ns some have said), in 
unreal woi'lda, that mock our own, and repeat, for 
ridicule, the vain and unprofitable motions of man, 
then too surely, about this hour, began to toll the 
funeral knell of my earthly happiness — its final hour 
had sounded. 

One o'clock had arrived ; fifteen minutes after, I 
strolled into the garden, and began to look over the 
little garden-gate in expectation of every moment 
descrying Agnes in the distance. Half an hour 
passed, and for ten minutes more I was tolerably 
quiet. From this time till half-past two I became 
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const.intly more agitated — agitated, perhaps, is too 
, strong a woiii — but I was restless and anxious beyond 
what I should have chosen to acknowledge. Still I 
kept arguing, What is half an hour? — ^what is an 
hour % A thousand things might have occurred to 
cause that delay, without needing to suppose any 
accident ; or, if an accident, why not a very trifling 
one % She may have slightly hurt her foot — she may 
have slightly sprained her ankle. ' Oh, doubtless,' I 
exclaimed to myself, 'it will be a mere trifle, or 
perhaps nothing at all.' But I remember that,, 
even whilst I was saying this, I took my hat and 
walked with nervous haste into the little quiet lane 
upon which ou,r garden-gate opened. The lane led 
by a fow turnings, and after a course of about five 
hundred yards, into a broad high-road, which even at 
that day had begun to assume the character of a 
street, and allowed an unobstructed range of view in 
the direction of the city for at least a mile. Here I 
stationed myself, for the air was so clear that I could 
distinguish dress and figure to a much greater dis- 
tance than usual. Even on such a day, however, the 
remote distance was hazy and indistinct, and at any 
other season I should have been diverted with the 
various mistakes 1 made. From occasional combina- 
tions of colour, modified by light and shade, and o£ 
course powerfully assisted by the creative state of the 
eye under this nervous appreheusiveness, I continued 
to shape into images of Agues forms without end, 
tliat upon nearer approach presented the most 
grotesque contrasts to her impressive appearance. 
But I had ceased even to comprehend the ludicrous ; 
my agitalion was now so overruling and engrossing 
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that I last even my intellectual aetise of it ; an 
first I understood prnctioally and feelingly the a 
of hope alternating 'with disappointment, as it i 
supposed to act upon the poor shipwrecked s 
alone and upon a desolate coast, straining his sight 
for ever to the fickle element which has betrayed 
him, but which only can deliver him, and with his 
eyes still tracing in the tax distance 

' Ships, dim-disoover'd, dropping from the clouds,' — 
which a brief interval of suspense still for ever 
disperses into hollow pageants of air or vapour. One 
deception melted away only to be succeeded by an- 
other ; still I fancied that at last to a certainty I 
could descry the tall figure of Agnes, her gipsy hat, 
and even the peculiar elegance of her walk. Often I 
went so far as to laugh at myself, and even to tax 
my recent fears with unmanliness and effeminacy, on 
recollecting the audible throbbing of my heart, and 
the nervous palpitations which had besieged me ; hut 
these symptoms, whether effeminate or not, began to 
come back tumultuously under the gloomy doubts 
that succeeded almost before I had uttered this self- 
reproach. Still I found myself mocked and deluded 
with false hopes ; yet still I renewed my quick walk, 
and the intensity of my watch for that r<idiant form 
that was fated never more to be seen returning from 
the cruel city. 

It was nearly half-past three, and therefore close 
upon two hours beyond the time fixed by Agnes for 
her return, when I became absolutely incapable of 
supporting the further torture of suspense, and I 
suddenly took the resolution of returning home and 
concerting with my female servants some energetic 
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of their mistress. Oo entering the giirilcu-gato I met 
our little chUd Francis, who unconsciously inflicted a 
pang upon me which he neither could have meditated 
nor have understood. I passed him at his play, per- 
haps even unaware of his presence, but he recalled 
me to that perception by crying aloud that he bad 

' When- — where 1 ' I asked convulsively. 

' Up-stairs in her bedroom,' was his instantaneous 
answer. 

His manner was such as forbade me 
that he c6uld be joking ; and, as it was barely p 
(though, for reasons well-known to me, in the highest 
degree improbable), that Agnes, might have returned 
by a by-path, whieli, leading through a dangerous 
and disreputable suburb, would not have coincided at 
any one point with the publit road wheie I hid been 
keeping my station I sptang foiwaid mto tlie 
house, up stairb, and in rapid succes'iion into every 
room wheie it was likely that she might be found , 
but eveiy where there was a dead silence, disturbed 
only by myself for, in my gtowiug confusion of 
thought, I believe that 1 rang the bell violi ntly m 
every room I entered No sulIi suminon'., howevci, 
was needed, for the seivants, two of whom at the 
least were most faithful creatures, a*id devotedly 
attached to their young mistiess, stood teady ot 
themselves to come ■vnd make iniiuiiies of me as --ooa 
as they became awaie of the alarming fact that I bad 
returned without her 

Until thio moment, though having some piivnta 
reasons foi fcurpri'ie that the should ha'ie fiilfd to 
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came, into tiiG house for a minute or two R,t the hour 
piefixeU, ill order to make some pioiuisoJ domestic 
arrangements for the day, they had taken it for 
granted that she must have met with me at some 
distance from home— ^and that either tlie extreme 
beauty of the day had beguileii iier of all petty ■ 
household recollections, or (as a conjecture more in 
harmony with past' experiences) that my impatience 
and solicitations had persuaded- her to lay aside her 
own plans for the moment at the risk of some little 
domestic inconvenience. Now, however, in a single 
instant vanished ever)/ mode of accounting for their 
mistress's absence; and the consternation of our 
looks communicated cfc'ntagiously, by the most un- 
erring of all languages, from each to the other what 
thoughts were uppermost in our panic-stricken hearts. 
If to any person it should seem, that our alarm was 
disproportioned to the occasion, and not justified at 
least by anything as yet made known to us, let that 
person consider the weight due to the two following 
facts — first, that from the recency of our settlement 
in this neighbourhood, and from the extreme seclusion 
of my wife's previous life at a vast distance from tlie 
metropolis, she had positively no friends on her list 
of visitors who resided in this great capital ; secondly, 
and far above all beside, let him remember the awful 
denunciations, SO unexpettediy tallying with this 
alarming and mysterious absence, of the Hungarian 
piophetesa; these had been slighted — almost dismissed 
from our thoughts ; but now in sudden reaction they 
came back upon us with a frightful power to lacerate 
and to sting — the shadowy outline of a spiritual 
agency, such as that which coulii at all prt^dict tlie 
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. events, combining in one mysterious efEect, with the 
shadowy outline of those very predictions. The 
power, that conld have predicted, was as dim and as 
hard to grasp as was the precise nature of the evil 
that had been predicted. 

An icy terror froze my blood at this moment when 
■I looked at the significant glances, too easily under- 
stood by me, that were exehanged between the 
servants. My month had be3n for the last two hours 
growing more aod more parched, so that at present, 
from mere want of moisture, I could not separate my 
lips to speak. One of the women saw the vain 
efforts I was making, and hastily brought me a glass 
of water. With the first recovery of speech, I asked 
them what little Francis had meant by saying that 
he had seen his mother in her bedroom. Their reply 
was — that they were as much at a loss to discover his 
meaning as I was ; that he had made the same 
assertion to them, and with so much earnestness, 
that they had, all in succession, gone up-stairs to look 
for her, and with the fullest expectation of finding 
her. This was a mystery which remained such to 
the very last ; there was no doubt whatsoever that 
the child believed himself to have seen his mother ; 
that he could not have seen her in her human bodily 
presence, there is as little doubt as there is, alas ! 
that in this world he never did see her again. The 
poor child constantly adhered to his story, and with a 
circumstantiality far beyond all power of invention 
that could be presumed in an artless infant. Every 
attempt at puzzling him or entangling him in con- 
tradictions by means of cross-examination was but 
labour thrown away ; though, indeed, it is true 
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enough that for those attempts, as will soon be seen, , 
there was but a brief interval allowed. 

Not dwelling upon this subject at present, I turned 
to Hajinah^ — -a woman who held the nominal office of 
cook in our little establishment, bijt whose real 
duties had been much more about her mistre-sa's 
person — and with ^'searching look of appeal I asked 
her whether, in this moment of trial, when (as she 
might see) X was not so perfectly master of myself as 
perhaps always to depend upon seeing what was best 
to be done, she would consent to accompany me into 
the city, and take upon herself those obvious con- 
siderations of policy or prudence which might but too 
easily escape my mind, darkened, and likely to be 
darkened, as to its power of discernment by the 
hurricane of af&iction now too probably at hand. 
She answered my appeal with the fervour I expected 
from what I had already known of her character. 
She was a woman of a strong, fiery, perhaps I might 
say of heroic mind, supported by a courage that was 
absolutely indomitable, and by a sti'ength of bodily 
frame very unusual in a woman, and beyond the 
promise even of her person. She had suffered as deep 
a wrench in her own affections as a human being can 
suffer ; she had lost her one sole child, a fair-haired 
hoy of most striking beauty and interesting disposi- 
tion, at the age of seventeen, and by the worst of all 
possible fates ; he hved (as we did at that time) in a 
large commercial city overflowing with profligacy, 
and with temptations of every order ; he had been 
led astray ; culpable he had been, but by very much 
the least culpable of the set into which accident had 
thrown him, as regarded acts and probable intentions ; 
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1 palliations from childish years, from, 
total inexperience, or any other aJleviating circum- 
stances that could be urged, having everything to 
plead — and of all his accomplices the only one who 
had anything, to plead. Interest, however, he had 
little or none j and whilst some hoary villains of the 
party, who happened to be more powerfully befriended, 
were finally allowed to escape with a punishment 
little more than nominal, he and two oth^s were 
selected as sacrifices to the offended laws. They 
sutfei-ed capitally. All three behaved well ; but the 
poor boy in particular, with a courage, a resignation, 
and a meekcess, so distinguished and beyond his 
years as to attract the admiration and the liveliest 
sympathy of the public universally, If strangers 
could feel iu that way, if the mere hardened execu- 
tioner could be melted at the final scene, — -it may be 
judged to what a fierce and. terrific height would 
ascend the affliction of a doating mother, constitution- 
ally too fervid in her affections. I have heard an 
official person declare, that the spectacle of her deso- 
lation and frantic anguish was the most frightful 
thing he had ever witnessed, and so harrowing to the 
feelings, that . all who could by their rank venture 
upon such an irregularity, absented themselves during 
the critical period from the office which corresponded 
with the government ; for, as I have said, the affair 
took place in a large provincial city, at a great 
distance from the capital. All who knew this woman, 
or who were witnesses to the alteration which one 
fortnight had wrought in her person as well as her 
demeanour, fancied it impossible that she could 
continue to live ; or that, if she did, it must be 
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they had either not been able to see, or, from careless- 
ness, had neglected to see, any peculiar wi-ong done 
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to her in the matter which occasioned her grieE,^but 
had simply felt compassion for her as for one sum- 
moned, in a regular course of providential and human 
dispensation, to face an affliction, heavy in itself, but 
not heavy from any special defect of equity. Conse- 
quently their very sympathy, being so much built 
upon the assumption that an only child had offended 
to the extent implied in his sentence, oftentimes 
clothed itself in expressions which she felt to be not 
consolations but insults, and, in fact, so many justifi- 
cations of those whom it relieved her overcharged 
heart to regard as the very worst of enemies. Agnes, 
on the other hand, took the very same view of the 
case as herself ; and, though otherwise the gentlest 
of all gentle creatures, yet here, from the generous 
fervour of her reverence for justice, and her abhor- 
rence of oppression, she gave herself no trouble to 
moderate the energy of her language : nor did I, on 
my part, feeling that substantially she was in .the 
right, think it of importance to dispute about the 
exact degrees of the wrong done or the indignation 
due to it. In this way it happened naturally enough 
that at one and the same time, though little contem- 
plating either of these results, Agnes had done a 
prodigious service to the poor desolate mother by 
breaking the force of her misery, as well as by arm- 
ing the active agencies of indignation against the 
depressing ones of solitary grief, and for herself had 
won a most grateful and devoted friend, who would 
have gone through fire and water to serve her, and 
■was thenceforwards most anxious for some oppor- 
tunity to testify how deep had been her sense of the 
goodness shown to her by her benign young mistress, 
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and how incapable of suffeiing abatement by time. 
It rcniiiiiis to add, which I have slightly noticed 
before, tliat this woman was of unusual personal 
strength : her bodily frame matched with her intel- 
lectual ; and I notice this now with the more 
emphasis, because I am coming rapidly upon ground 
where it will be seen that this one qualification 
was of more summary importance to us — did us 
more ' yeoman's service' at a crisis the most awful — 
than other qualities of greater name and pretension. 
HannaJi was this woman's Christian name ; and her 
name and her memory are to me amongst the most 
hallowed of my earthly recollections. 

One of her two fellow-servants, known technically 
amongst us as the ' parlourmaid,' was also, but not 
equally, attached to her mistress ; and merely because 
her nature, less powerfully formed and endowed, did 
not allow her to entertain or to comprehend any 
service equally fervid of passion or of impassioned 
action. She, however, was good, affectionate, and 
worthy to be trusted. But a third there was, a 
nnrsery-maid, and therefore more naturally and more 
immediately standing within the confidence of her 
mistress — her I could not trust : her I suspected. 
But. of that hereafter. Meantime, Hannah ^she upon 
whom I leaned as upon a staff in all which respected 
her mistress, ran up-stairs, after I had spoken and 
received her answer, io order hastily to dress and 
prepare herself for going out along with me to the . 
city. 1 did not ask her to be quick in her movements ; 
I knew there was no need ; and, whilst she was 
absent, I took up, in one of my fretful movements of 
nei-vousness, a book which was lying upon a side 
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table : tlie book fell open of itself at a particular 
page ; and in that, perhaps, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary ; for it was a littJe portable edition of 
Pwradine Lost ; and the page was one which I must 
naturally have turned to mauy a time ; for to Agnes 
I had read all the great masters of literature, especi- 
ally those of modern times ; so that few people knew 
the high classics more familiarly : and as to the 
passage in question, from its divine beauty I had 
read it aloud to her, perhaps, on fifty separate occa- 
sions. All this I mention to take away any appear- 
ance of a vulgar attempt t te m n but still, 
in the very act of conf tl mpl t th, and 
thus weakening the mar II h t f the 
anecdote, 1 must notic t as a t -a g tance of 
the ' fSortes MiUomaruE — th t p ly t ich a 
moment as this I sho Id fi d th w my way, 
should feel tempted to tak up ud h 11 pen. a 
volume containing such a p so as th f 11 wing : 
and observe, moreover th t Itl 1 th lume, 
once being taken up, w Id n tm llj p here it 
had been most frequently d tl 1 wevet, 
many passages which had b n d f q tly — 
or more so. The part I pas p o which I 
opened at this moment w th t m t beaut ful one 
in which the fatal mo n g p t n i cribed 
between Adam and 1 b d — th t pa t on so 
pregnant with wo, whi h t Uy j ed the 
occasion of the mortal transgression — the last scene 
between our first parents at which both were innocent 
and both were happy — although the superior intellect 
ali'eady felt, and, in the slight altercation preceding 
this separation, had already eapressed a dim misgiving 
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ot some coming change : these are the words, and in 
depth of pathos they have rardly heen approached :— 

'Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; she to hini s,s oft engag'd 
To be ^turned by noon amid the bow'r. 
And all things in best older to invite 
Noon-tide repaat, or aftecnoon'a repose. 
Oh much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve ! 
Of thy presumed return, event perverse I 
Thou never from that hour ia Paradise 
Found'st either sweet repast, ot sound repose." 

' J/y Eve I ' I exclaimed, 'partner in my paradise, 
where art thou 1 Much /ailing thou wilt not be found, 
nor Jiiueh deceived ; innocent in any case thou art ; 
but, alas ! too surely by this time hapless, and the 
Tiotim of some diabolic wickedness,' Thus I mur- 
mured to myself ; thus I ejaculated ; thus I apostro- 
phised my Agnee; then again came a stormier mood, 
I could not sit still ; I could not stand in quiet ; I 
threw the book from me with violence against the 
wall ; I began to hurry backwards and forwards in a 
short uneasy walk, when suddenly a sound, a step ; 
it was the sound of the garden-gate opening, followed 
by a hasty tread. Whose tread J Not for a moment 
could it be fancied the oread step which belonged to 
that daughter of the hills^my wife, my Agnes ; no, 
it was the dull massy tread of a man : and immedi- 
ately there came a loud blow upon the door, and in 
the next moment,, the bell having baen found, a 
furious peal of ringing. Oh coward heart ! not for a 
lease of immortality could I have gone forwards myself. 
My breath failed me ; an interval came in which res- 
piration seemed to be stifled — the blood to halt in its 
. current ; and then and there I recognised in myself 
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the force and living trutli of that Scriptural descrip- 
tion of a heart consciously beset by evil without, 
cap Susannah siglted.' Yea, a long long sigh — 
a d p d p sigh — that is the natural language by 
wh 1 tl ercharged heart utters forth the vjo 

tb t 1 TT uld break it. I sighed — oh how pro- 
f ndly 1 B t that did not give me power to move. 
"Wh ill g to the door ? I whispered audibly. Who 
is at the door? was the inaudible whisper of my 
heart. Then might be seen the characteristic differ- 
ences of the three women. That one, whom I sus- 
pected, I heard raising an upper window to look out 
and recounoiti'e. The affectionate Rachael, on the 
other hand, ran eageily down-stairs ; but Hannah, 
half dressed, even her bosom exposed, passed her like 
a storm ; and before I heard any sound of opening a 
door, I saw from the spot where I stood the door 
already wide open, and a man in the costume of a 
policeman. All that he said 1 could not hear ; but 
this I heard — that I was wanted at the poHce ofSce, 
and had better come off without delay. He seemed 
then to get a glimpse of me, and to makfe an effort 
towards coming nearer ; but I slunk away, and left 
to Hannah the task of drawing from him any circum- 
stances which he might know. But apparently there 
was not much to tell, or rather, said I, there is too 
much, the much absorbs the many ; some one mighty 
evil transcends and quells all particulars. At length 
the door was closed, and the man was gone. Hannah 
crept slowly along the passage, and looked in hesi- 
tatingly. Her very movements and stealthy pace 
testified that she had heard nothing which, even by 
comparison, she could think good news. 'Tell me 
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not now, Hannah,' I said ; ' wait till we aro in the 
open air.' She went up-staiis again. How short 
seemed the time till she descended ! — how I longed 
for further respite ! ' Hannah ! ' I said at length 
when we were fairly moving upon the road, ' Hannah ! 
I am too sure you have nothing good to tell. But 
now tell me the worst, and let that be in the fewest 
words possible,' ■ 

' Sir,' she said, ' we had better wait until we reach 
the office ; for really I could not understand the man. 
He says that my mistress is detained upon some 
charge ; but w/m»(, I could not at al! make out. He 
was a man that knew something of you, sir, I believe, . 
and he wished to be civil, and kept saying, " Oh ! I 
dare say it will turn out nothing at all, many such 
charges are made idly and carelessly, and some 
maliciously." " But what charges t " I cried, and 
then he wanted to speak privately to you. But I 
told him that of all persons he must not speak to 
you, if he had anything painful to tell ; for that you 
were too much disturbed already, and had been for 
fiom.e hours, out of anxiety and terror about my 
mistress, to hear much more. So, when he heard 
that, he was less willing to speak freely than before. 
He might prove wrong, be said ; he might give 
offence; things might turn out far otherwise than 
according to fii-at appearances ; for his part, he could 
not believe anything amiss of so sweet a lady. And 
after all it would be better to wait till vre reached the 

Thus much then was clear — Agnes was under some 
accusation. This was already worse than the worst 
I had anticipated. 'And then,' said I, thinking 
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aloud to Hannah, ' one of two things is apparent to 
me ; either the accusation is one of pure hellish 
malice, without a colour of probability or the shadow 
of a foundation, and that way, alas I I am driven in 
my fears by that Hungarian woman's prophecy ; or, 
which but for my desponding heart I should be more 
inclined to think, the charge has growD out of my 
poor wife's rustic ignorance as to the usages then 
recently established hy law with regard to the kind . 
of money that could be legally tendered. This, how- 
ever, was a suggestion that did not tend to alleviate 
my anxiety ; and my nervousness had mounted to a 
painful, almost to a disabling degree, by the time we 
reached the office. Already on our road thither some 
parties had passed us who were conversing with 
eagerness upon the case : so much we collected from 
the many and ardent expressions about ' the lady's 
beauty,' though the rest of such words as we could 
catch were ill calculated to relieve my suspense. 
This, then, at least, was certain — that my poor timid 
Agnes had ah'eady been exhibited before a tumul- 
tuous crowd; that her name and reputation had gone 
forth as a subject of discussion for the public ; and 
that the domestic seclusion and privacy within which 
it was her matronly privilege to move had already 
undergone a rude violation. 

The office, and all the purlieus of the office, were 
occupied by a dense crowd. That, perhaps, was 
always the case, more or less, at this time of day; but 
at present the crowd was manifestly possessed by a 
more than ordinary interest ; and there was a unity 
in this possessing interest ; all were talking on the 
same subject, the case in which Agues had so re- 
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cently appeared in some character or otlier ; and by 
this time it became but too certain in the character 
of an accused person. Pity was the prevailing senti- 
ment amongst the mob ; but the opinions vaiied 
much as to the probable criminality of the prisoner. 
I made my way into the office. The presiding magis- 
trates had all retired for the afternoon, and would 
not reassemble until eight o'clock in the evecing. 
Some clerks only or officers of the court remained, 
who were too much harassed by applications for 
various forms and papers connected with the routine 
of public business, and by other ofiicial duties which 
required signatures or attestations, to find much 
leisure for answering individual questions. Some, 
however, listened with a marked air of a.ttention to 
my earnest request for the circumstantial details of 
t"he case, but finally- referred me to a vast folio 
TOlume, in which were entered aJl the charges, of 
whatever nature, involving any serious tendency — in 
fact, all that exceeded a misdemeanour — ^in the 
regular chronological succession according to which 
they came before the magistrate. Here, in this vast 
calendar of guilt and misery, amidst the aliases or 
cant designations of ruffians^prostitutes — felons, 
stood the description, at full length. Christian and 
surnames all properly registered of my Aj,nea — of 
her whose very name had always sounded to my eai'S 
like the very echo of mountain inno<.ence puiity and 
pastoral simplicity. Here in another colimn stood 
the name and residence of her accuser I shiU call 
him Barratt, for that was amongst h s namet and a 
name by which he had at one \.en d of h s in- 
famous life been known to the p iblic thoi^h n t his 
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principal name, or the ono wiiich he liad thought fit 
to assume at this era. James Baamtt, then, as I shall 
here call him, was a habei'dasher — keeping a large 
and conspicuous shop in a very crowded and what 
was then considered a fashionable part of the city. 
The charge was plain and short. Uid I live to read 
iti 'It accused Agnes M — — of having on that 
morning secreted in her muff, and feloniously carried 
away, a valuable piece of Mechlin lace, the property 
of James Barratt. And tho_ result of the first e.-t- 
amination was thus communicated in a separate 
column, written in red ink — ' Remanded to the 
second day after to-morrow for final examination.' 
Everything in this sin-polluted register was in 
manuscript; but at night the records of each day 
were regularly transferred to a printed journal, 
enlarged by comments and esplanatory descriptions 
from some ono of the clerks, whose province it was to 
•furnish this intelligence to the public journals. On 
that same night, therefore, would go forth to the 
world such an account of the case, and such a descrip- 
tion of my wife's person, as would inevitably summon 
to the next exhibition of her misery, as by special . 
invitation and advertisement, the whole world of this 
vast metropolis — the idle, the curious, the brutal, the 
hardened amateur in spectacles of wo, and the 
benign philanthropist who fi-equents such scenes witb 
the purpose of carrying alleviation to. their afflictions. 
All alike, whatever might be their motives or the 
spirit of their actions, would rush (as to some grand 
festival of curiosity and sentiment.il luxury) to this 
public martyrdom of my innocent wife. 

Meantime, what way the first thing to be done? 
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Manifestly, to see Agnes ; her account of tho affair 
might suggest the stops to be taken. Prudence, 
therefore, at any rate, prescribed this course ; and my 
heart would not have tolerated any other. I applied, 
therefore, at once, for information as to the proper, 
mode of effecting this purpose without delay. What 
was my horror at -learning that, by a recent regula- 
tion of all the police offices, under the direction of 
the public minister who presided over that depart- 
ment of the national administration, no person could 
be admitted to an interview with any accused party 
during the progress of the official examinations — or, 
in fact, until the final committal of the prisoner for 
trial. This rule was supposed to be attended by ■ 
great public advantages, and had rarely been relaxed ' 
-^never, indeed, without a special interposition of the 
police minister authorising its suspension. But was 
the esckision absolute and universal J Might not, at 
least, a female servant, simply as the bearer of such 
articles us were indispensable to female delicacy and 
comfort, have access to her mistress ] No ; the 
exclusion was total and unconditional. To argue the 
point was manifestly idle ; the subordinate officei'S 
had no discretion in the matter ; nor, in fact, had 
any other official person, whatever were his rank, 
except the supreme one ; and to him I neither had 
any obvious means of introduction, nor (in case of 
obtaining such an introduction) any chance of success ; 
for the spirit of the rule, I foresaw it would bo 
answered, applied with especial force to cases like the 



Mere hutoan feelings of pity, sympathy with my 
too visible agitation, superadded to something of 
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perhaps reverence for the blighting misery that was 
now opening its artillery upon me — for misery has a, 
privilege, and everywhere is felt to be a holy thing — 
had combined to procure for me some attention and 
some indulgence hitherto. Answers had been given 
with precision, esplanations made at length, and 
anxiety shown to satisfy my inqniines. But this 
could not last ; the inexorable necessities of public 
business coming back in a torrent upon the official 
people after tins momentary interruption, forbade 
them to indulge any further consideration for an in- 
dividual case, and I saw that I niust not stay any 
longer. I was rapidly coming to be regarded as a 
hindrance to the movement of public affairs ; and the 
recollection that I might again have occasion for 
some appeal to these men in their official characters, 
admonished me not to abuse my privilege of the 
moment. After returning thanks, therefore, for the 
disposition shown to oblige me, I retired. 

Slowly did I and Hannah retrace our steps. 
Hannah sustained, in the tone of her spirits, by the 
extremity of her anger, a mood of feeling which I did 
not share. Indignation was to her in the stead o£ 
consolation and hope. I, for my part, could not seek 
even a momentary shelter from my tempestuous 
affliction in that temper of mind. The man who 
could accuse my Agnes, and accuse her of such a 
crime, I felt to be a monster ; and in my thoughts 
be was already doomed to a bloody atonement 
(atonement I aUs i what atonement!} whenever the 
time arrived that her cause wonld not be prejudiced, 
or the current of public feeling made to turn in his 
favour by investing him with the semblance of an 
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injured or suffering person. So much was settled in 
my thoughts witli the stem serenity of a decree 
issuing from a judgment-seat. But that gave no 
relief, no shadow of relief, to the misery which was 
now consuming me. Here was an end, in one hour, 
to the happiness of a life. In one hour it had gicen 
way, root and branch — had melted like so much frost- 
work, or a pageant of vapoury exhalations. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, and yet for ever 
and ever,- I comprehended the total ruin of my 
situation. The case, as others might think, was yet 
in suspense ; and there was room enough for very 
rational hopes, especially where there was an absolute 
certainty of innocence. Total freedom from all doubt 
on that point seemed to justify almost more than 
hopes. Tliis might be said, and most people would 
have been more or less consoled by it, I was not. I 
felt as certain, as irredeemably, as hopelessly certain 
of the final results as though I had seen the record 
in the hooks of heaven. ' Hope nothing,' I said to 
myself ; ' think not of hope in this world, hut think 
only how best to walk steadily, and not to reel like a 
creature wanting discourse of reason, or incapable of 
religious hopes under the burden which it has pleased 
God to impose, and which in this life cannot be 
shaken oS. The countenance of man is ruade to look 
upward and to the skies. Thither also point hence- 
forwards your heart and your thoughts. Never again 
let your thoughts travel earthwards. Settle them on 
the heavens, to which your Agnes is already sum- 
moned. The call is clear, and not to be mistaken. 
Little in her fate now depends upon you, or upon 
anything that man can do. Look, therefore, to 
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yourself ; see that you make not shipwreck of your 
heavenly freight because your earthly freight is lost ; 
and miss not, by aay acts of wild and presumptuoua 
despair, that final reunion with your Agnes, which 
can only be descried through vistas that open through 
. the heavens.' 

Such were the thoughts, thoughts often made 
audible, which came spontaneously like oracles from 
afar, as I strode homewards with Hannah by my 
side. Her, meantime, I seemed to hear ; for at times 
I seemed and I intended to answer her. But answer 
her I did not ; for not ten words of all that she said 
did I really and consciously hear. How I went 
through that night is more entirely a blank in my 
memory, more entirely a chapter of chaos and the 
confusion of chaos, than any other passage the most 
impressive in my life. If I even slumbered for a 
moment, as at intervals I did sometimes, though 
never sitting down, but ' standing or pacing about 
throughout the night, and if in this way I attained a 
momentary respite from self-consciousness no sooner 
had I reached this enviable state of oblivion, thin 
some internal sting of irritation as rapidly dispoised 
the whole fickle fabric of sleep ; and {ls if the moment 
ary trance — this fugitive beguilement of my wo — 
had been conceded by a demon's subtle malice only 
with the purpose of barbing the pang, by thus forcing 
it into a stronger relief through the insidious peace 
preceding it It is a well-known and most familiar 
experience to all the sons and daughters of affliction, 
th*t uodei no uiiLUmstancea is the piercing, lancinat- 
ing torment of a leiLnt calamity felt so keenly as in 
the hist mommts of awaking in the morning from 
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the night's slumhers. Just at the very instant when 
the clouds of sleep, and the whole fantastic illusions 
of dreaminess are diaperaingi just as the realities of 
life are re-aasuming their steadfast forms — re-shaping 
themselves — and settling anew iuto those fixed re- 
lations which they are to preserve throughout the 
waking hours ; in that particular crisis of transition 
from the unreal to the real, the wo which besieges 
the brain and the life-springs at the heart rushes in 
afresh amongst the other i;i-owd of reg-litieS, and has 
at the moment of restoration literally the force and 
liveliness of a new birth — the very same pang, and 
no whit feebler, as that which belonged to it when it 
was first made known. From the total hush of 
oblivion which had buried it and sealed it up, as it 
were, during the sleeping hours, it starts into sudden 
life on our first awaking, and is to all intents and 
purposes a new and not an old affliction — one which 
brings with it the old original shock which attended 
its first annunciation. 

That night — that first night of separation from 
ray wife— /joh; it passed, I know not ; I know only 
tltat it passed, I being in our common bedchamber, 
that holiest of all temples that are consecrated to 
human attachments wheneper the heart is pure of 
man and woman and the love is strong — I being in 
tliat bedchamber, once the temple now the sepulchre 
of our happiness, — I there,-and my wife -^my innocent 
wife— in a dungeon. As the morning light began to 
break, somebody knocked at the door ; it was 
Hannah ; she took my hand^misery levels all feeble 
distinctions of station, sex, age — she noticed my ex- 
cessive feveiisbness, and gtavely remonstrated with 
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me upon the necessity there was that T should main- 
tain as much health as possible for the sake of 
' others,' if not for myself. She then brought me 
some tea, which refreshed me greatly ; for I had 
tasted nothing at all beyond a little water since the 
preceding morning's breakfast. This refreshment 
seemed to relax and thaw the stiff frozen state of 
cheerless, rayless despair in which I had passed the 
night ; I became susceptible of consolation — ^thut 
consolation which lies involved in kindness and 
gentleness of manner— if not susceptible more than 
before of any pohit ve hope I sat do n and, having 
no witnesses to my weak ess b t this L nd and faith- 
ful woman, I wepi and I f o nd a rel ef n tears ; and 
she, with the ready ympathy of woman wept along 
with me. All at once si e entiired upo the circum- 
stances {so far aa she h 1 been %\ le to collect them 
from the report ol those wl o had been present at 
the examination) of oui cxlam ty There was little 
indeed either to ex te or to grdt fy any interest or 
curiosity separate from the pe so- al nterest inevit- 
ably connected w th a case to wh h there were two 
such parties as a b utal sensual deg aded ruffian, on 
one side incharwte of accuser and o the other as 
• defendant, a meek angel of a w oman t mid and faint- 
ing from the hoirors of her situation, and under the 
licentious gaze of the crowd^yet, at the same time, 
bold in conscious innocence, and in the very teeth of 
the suspicions which beset her, winning the good 
opinion, as well as the good wishes of all who saw 
her. There had been at this first examination little 
for her to say beyond the assigning her name, age, 
and place of abode ; and here it was fortunate that 
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her own excellent good sense concurred with her 
perfect integrity and intuitive hatred of all indirect 
or crooked courses in prompting her to an undisguised 
statement of the simple truth, without a momentary 
hesitation or attempt either at evasion or suppression. 
With equally good intentions in similar situations 
many a^wonmo has seriously injured her cause by 
slight evasions of the entire truth, where nevertheless 
her only purpose has been the natural and ingenuous 
one of seeking tosave the reputation untainted of a 
name which she felt to have been confided to her 
keeping^ The purpose was an honourable one, but 
erroneously pursued. Agnes fell into no such error. 
She answered calmly, simply, and truly, to every 
question put by the magistrates; and beyond that 
there was little opportunity for her to Speak ; the 
whole business of this preliminary examination being 
confined to the deposition of the accuser as to the 
circumstances under which he alleged the aot of 
felonious appropriation to have taken placa These 
circumstances were perfectly uninteresting, considered 
in themselves; hut amongst them was one which to 
us had the moit shocking interest from the absolute 
proof thus f ruished of a dee] laid plot against Agnes. 
But fo th s one rcumstance there would have been 
a poss b 1 ty that the whole had oi ginated in error — 
error giovug o fc of and acting ufon a nature 
ong ually susp c on an 1 confirmed perhaps by an 
unfortunate espe lence And m p oportion as that 
was poas ble the chances increased thit the accuser 
m ght s the exi.m nat ons advance 1 aqjl the winning 
character of the accused party began to develop it- 
self, begin to see his error, and to retract his own' 
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over-hasty suspicions. But now we saw at a glaiioe 
tliat for this hope there was no countenance whatever, 
sioce one solitaiy circumstance sufficed to establish a 
conspiracy. The deposition bore— that the lace had 
been secreted and afterwards detected in a muff ; now 
it was a fact as well-known to both of us as the fact 
of Agnes having gone out at all — that she had laid 
aside her winter's dress for the first time on this 
genial sunny day. Muff she had not at the time, nor 
could have- had appropriately from the style of her 
costume in other respects. What was the effect 
upon us of this remarkable discovery ! 0^ course 
there died at once the hope of any abandonment by 
the prosecutor of his purpose ; because here was 
proof of a predetermined plot. This hope diad at 
once ; but then, as it was one which never had pre- , 
sented itself to my mind, I lost nothing by which I 
had ever been solaced. On the other hand, it will be 
obvious that a new hope at the same time arose to 
take its place, viz., the reasonable one that by this 
single detection, if once established, we might raise a 
strong presumption of conspiracy, and moreover that, 
as a leading fact or clue, it might serve to guide us 
in detecting others. Hannah was sanguine in this 
expectation ; and for a. moment her hopes were con- 
tagiously exciting to mine. But the hideous despond- 
ency which ill my mind had settled upon the whole 
affair from the very first, the superstitious presenti- 
ment I liad of a total blight brooding over the entire 
harvest of my life and its promises {tracing itself 
originally, I -am almost ashamed to own, Up to tliat 
prediction of the Hungarian woman) — denied me 
steady light, anything — all in short but a wandering 
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ray ot hope. It was right, of course, nay, indispen- 
sable, that the circumstance of tlie muff should be 
strongly insisted upon at the nest examination, 
pressed against the prosecutor, and sifted to the 
uttermost. An ahle lawyer would turn this to a 
triumphant account ; and it would be admirable as 
a means of pre-engaging the good opinion as well as 
the sympathies of the public in behalf of the prisoner. 
But, tor its final effect — my conviction remained, not 
to be shaken, that all would be useless ; that oar 
doom had gone forth, and was irrevocable. 

Ijct me not linger too much over those sad times. 
Morning came on as usual ; for it is strange, but 
true, that to the very wretched it seems wonderful 
that times and seasons should keep their appointed 
courses in the midst of such mighty overthrows and 
such interruption to the courses of their own wonted 
happiness and their habitual expectations. Why 
should morning and night, why should all movements 
in the natural world be so regular, whilst in the 
moral world all is so irregular and anomalous ? Yet 
the sun and the moon rise and set as usual upon the 
mightiest revolutions of empire and of worldly 
foi'tune that this planet ever beholds ; and it is 
sometimes even a comfort to know that tliis will be 
the case. A great criminal, sentenced to an agonis- 
ing punishment, has derived a fortitude and a conso- 
lation from recollecting that the day would run its 
inevitable course — -that a day after all was hut a day 
— that the mighty wheel of alternate light and dark- 
ness- must and would revolve — and that the evening 
star would rise as usual, and shine with its untroubled 
lustre upon the dust and ashes ot what hatl indetd 
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suffered, and so recently, the most bitter pangs, but 
would then have ceased to suffer. 'La Journee,' said 
Damien, 

' La Journio aera dure, maia elle ae passera.' 

' Se passera : ' yes, that is true, I whispered to 

myself ; my day also, my season of trial will be bard 
to bear ; but that also will have an end ; that also 
' se passera.' Thus I talked or thought so long as I 
thought at all ; for the hour was now rapidly ap- 
proaching when thinking in any shape would for 
some time be at an end for me. 

That day, as the morning advanced, I went again, 
accompanied by Hannah, to the police court and to 
the prison — a vast, ancient, in parts ruinous, and 
most gloomy pile of building. In those days the 
administration of justice was, if not more corrupt, 
certainly in its inferior departments by far more care- 
less than it is at present, and liable to thousands of 
interruptions and mal-practiees, supporting themselves 
upon old traditionary usages which required at least 
half a century, and the shattering everywhere given 
to old systems by the French Revolution, together 
with the universal energy of mind applied to those 
subjects over the whole length and breadth of 
Christendom, to approach with any effectual reforms. 
Knowing this, and having myself had direct personal 
cognizance of various cases in which bribery had been 
applied with success, I was not without considerable 
hope that perhaps Hannah and myself might avail 
ourselves of this irregular passport through the gat«s 
of the piison. And, had the new regulation been of 
somewhat longer standing, there is little doubt that 
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I sLould have been found righb ; unfortunately, as yet 
it had all tlie freshness of new-born vigour, and kept 
itself in remembrance by the singular irritation 
it excited. Besides this, it was a pet novelty of one 
particular miniater new to the possession of power, 
anxious to distinguish himself, proud of bis creative 
fuDctioDS within the range of his office, and very 
sensitively jealous on the point of opposition to his 
mandates. Vaia, therefore, on this day were all my 
efforts to corrupt the jailers ; and, in fact, antici- 
pating a time when I might have occasion to corrupt 
some of them for a more important purpose and on a 
larger scale, I did not tliink it prudent to proclaim 
my character beforehand as one who tampered with 
such means, and thus to arm against myself those 
jealousies in official people which it was so peculiarly 
important that I should keep asleep. 

All that day, however, I lingered about the 
avenues and vast courts in the precincts of the prison, 
and near one particular wing of the building, which 
had been pointed out to me by a jailer as the section 
allotted to those who were in the situation of Agnes '> 
that ia, waiting their final commitment for trial. 
The building generally he could indicate with cer- 
tainty, but he professed himself unable to indicate 
the particular part of it which ' the young woman 
brought in on the day previous ' would be likely to 
occupy ; consequently he could not point out the 
window from which her cell (her ' cell / ' what a word !) 
would be lighted. ' But, master,' he went on to say, 
' I would advise nobody to try that game.' He looked 
with an air so significant, and at the same time used 
a gesture so indicative of private understanding, that 
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I at once apprehended his meaning, and assured him 
that he had altogether misconstrued my drift ; that, 
as to attempts at escape, or at any mode of communi- 
cating with the prisoner from the outside, I trusted 
all that was perfectly needless ; and that at any rate 
in my eyes it was perfectly hopele&s. ' Well, master,' 
he replied, ' that's neither here nor there. You've 
come down handsomely, that I wil/ say ; and where 
a gentleman acts like a gentleman, and behaves him- 
self as such, I'm not the man to go and split upon 
him for a word. To be sure it's quite nat'ral that 
a gentle ma D— put case that a young woman is his 
fancy woman — it's notliing but nat'ral that he should 
want to get her out of such an old rat-hole as this, 
where mauy's the hne-timbered creature, both he and 
she, that has lain to rot, and has never got out of 

the old trap at ali, first or last ' ' How so ? ' I 

interrupted him ; ' surely they don't detain the 
corpses of prisoners 1 ' ' Ay, but mind you — put case 
that he or that she should die in this rat-trap before 
sentence is past, why then the prison counts them as 
its own children, and buries them in its own chapel — 
that old stack of pigeon-holes that you see up yonder 
to the right hand.' So, then, after all, thought 1, if 
my poor Agnes should, in her desolation and solitary 
confinement to these wretched walls, find her frail 
strength give way — should the moral horrors of her 
situation work their natural effect upon her health, 
and she should chance to die within this dungeon, 
here within this same dungeon will she He to tho 
lesurrection, and in that case her prison-doors have 
already closed upon her for ever. The man, who 
perhaps had some rough kindness in his nature. 
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though tainted by the mercenary feelings too inevit- 
ably belonging to his situation, seemed to guesa at 
the character of my ruminations by the change in my 
countenance, for he expressed some pity for my being 
'in so much trouble' ; and it seemed to increase his 
respect for me that this tronble should be directed to 
the case of a woman, for he appeared to have a manly 
sense of the peculiar appeal made to the honour and 
gallantry of man, by the mere general tact of the 
feebleness and the dependence of woman. I looked at 
him more attentively in consequence of the feeling 
tone in which he now spoke, and was surprised that 
I had not more particularly noticed him before ; he 
. was a fine-looking, youngish man, with a bold Robin- 
hood style of figure and appearance ; and, morally 
speaking, he was absolutely transfigured to my eyes 
by the eSect worked upon him for the moment, 
through the simple calling up of his better nature. 
However, he recurred to his cautions about the peril 
ill a legal sense of tampering with the windows, bolts, 
and bars of the old decaying prison ; which, in Sacb, 
■ precisely according to the degree in which its abso- 
lute power over its prisoners was annually growing 
less and less, grew more and more jealous of its own 
reputation, and punished the attempts to break loose 
with the more severity, in exact proportion as they 
were the more tempting by the chances of success. I 
persisted in disowning any schemes of the sort, and 
especially upon the ground of their hopelessness. 
But this, on the other hand, was a ground that in his 
inner thoughts he treated with scorn ; and I could 
easily see tliat, with a little skilful management of 
opportunity, I might, upon occasion, draw from him 
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all the secrets he knew as to the special points of in- 
fiimity in this old ruinous building. For the present, 
and until it should certainly appear that there was 
some use to be derived from this species of knowledge, 
I forbore to raise superfluous suspicions by avaUing 
myself further of his communiciLtive disposition. 
Taking, however, the precaution of securing his 
name, together with his particular office and design- 
ation in the prison, I parted from bim as if to go 
home, but in fa«t to resume my sad roamings up and 
down the precincts of the jail. 

What made these precincts much larger than other- 
wise they would have been, was the circumstance 
that, by a usage derived from older days, both 
criminal prisoners and those who were prisoners for 
debt, equally fell under the custody of this huge 
caravanserai for the indifferent reception of crime, 
of misdemeanour, and of misfortune. And those who 
came under the two first titles were lodged here 
through ail stages of their connection with public 
justice ; alike when mere objects of vague suspicion 
to the police, when under examination upon a. specific 
charge, when fully committed for trial, when con- 
victed and under sentence, awaiting the execution of 
that sentence, and, in a large proportion of cases, 
even through their final stage of punishment, when 
it happened to be of any nature compatible with in- 
door confinement. Hence it arose that the number 
of those who haunted the prison gates with or without 
a title to admission was enormous ; all the relatives, 
or more properly the acquaintances and connections 
of the criminal population within the prison, being 
swelled by all the families of needy debtors who came 
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daily either to offer the consolation of their society, 
or to diminish their common expenditure by uniting 
tlieir slender establishments. One of the rules applied 
to the management of this vast multitude that were 
every day candidates for admission was, that to save 
the endless trouble as well as risk, perhaps, of opening 
and shutting the main gates to every successive 
arrival, periodic intervals were fixed for the ad- 
mission by wholesale ; and as these periods came 
round every two hours, it would happen at many 
parts of the day that vast crowds accumulated 
waiting for the next opening of the gate. These 
crowds were assembled in two or three large outer 
courts, in which also were many stalls and booths, 
kept there upon some local privilege of ancient in- 
heritance, or upon some other plea made good by 
gifts or bribes — some by Jews and others by Chris- 
tians, perhaps equally Jewish. Superadded to these 
stationary elements of this miscellaneous population, 
were others, drawn thither by pure motives of curi- 
osity, so that altogether an almost permanent mob 
was gathered together in these courte ; and amid 
this mob it was, — from I know not what definite 
motive, partly because I thought it probable that 
amongst these people I should hear the case of Agnes 
peculiarly the subject of conversation; and so, in fact, 
it did really happen, — but partly, and even more, I 
believe, because I now awfully began to shrink from 
Bolitude. Tumult I must have, and distraction of 
thought. Amid this mob, I say, it was that I passed 
two days. Feverish 1 Lad been from the first, — and 
from bad to worse, in such a case, was, at any pate, a 
natural progress ; but, perhaps, also amongst this 
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crowd of the poor, the abjectly wretched, the ill-fed, 
the desponding, and the dissolute, there might be 
very naturally a larger body of contagion lurking 
than accorded to their mere numerical expectations. 
There was at that' season a very extensive depopula- 
tion going on in some quarters of this great meti-opolis, 
and in other cities of the same empire, by means of a 
very malignant typhus. Thia fever is supposed to be 
the peculiar product of jails ; and though it had not 
as yet been felt as a scourge and devastator of this 
particular jail, or at least the consequent mortality 
had been hitherto kept down to a moderate amount, 
yet it was highly probable that a certain quantity of 
contagion, much beyond the proportion of other 
popular assemblages less uniformly wretched in their 
composition, was here to be found all day long; and 
doubtless my excited state, and irritable habit of 
body, had offered a peculiar predisposition that 
favoured the rapid development of this contagion. 
However this might ho, the result was, that on the 
evening of the second day which I spent in haunting 
the purlieus of the prison (consequently the night 
preceding the second public examination of Agnes), I 
was attacked by ardent fever in such unmitigated 
fury, that before morning I had lost all command of 
my intellectual faculties. For some weeks I became 
a pitiable maniac, and in every sense the wreck of 
my former self ; and seven entire weeks, together 
with the better half of an eighth week, had passed 
over my head whilst I lay unconscious of time and 
its dreadful freight of events, excepting in so far as 
my disordered brain, by its fantastic coinages, created 
endless mimicries and mockeries of these events — less 
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Bubsta-ntial, but oftentimes less afflicting, or less 
agitating. It would, have been well for me had my 
destiny decided that I was not to be recalled to this 
world of wo, But I had no sach happiness in store. 
I recovered, and through twenty and eight years my 
groans have recorded the sorrow 1 feel that I did. 

I shall not rehearse circunistantially, and point by 
point, the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through 
successive revelations to me, of all whicli had hap- 
pened duiing my state of physical incapacity. When 
I first became aware that my wandering senses had 
returned to me, aud knew, by the cessation of all 
throbbings, and the unutterable paius that had so 
long possessed my brain, that I was now returning 
from the gates of death, a sad confusion assailed me 
as to some indefinite cloud of evil that had been 
hovering over me at the time when 1 first fell into a 
state of insensibility. For a time I struggled vainly 
to I'ecover the lost connection of my thoughts, and I 
endeavoured ineffectually to address myself to sleep. 
I opened my eyes, but found the glare of light 
painful beyond measure. Stiength, however, it 
seemed to me that I had, and more than enough, to 
raise myself out of bed. 1 made the attempt, but 
fell back, almost giddy with the effort. At the 
sound of the disturbance which I had thus made, a 
woman whom I did not know came from behind a 
curtain, and spoke to me. Shrinking from any 
communication with a stranger, especially one whose 
discretion I could not estimate in making discoveries 
to me with the requisite caution, I asked her simply 
what o'clock it was. 
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' Eleven in the forenoon,' she replied. 

' And what day of the month 1 ' 

' The second,' was her brief answer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding — 'The 
second ! but of what month 1 ' 

' Of June,' was the startling rejoinder. 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill, and it was 
now aetiially the 2nd of June Oh ' sickening cal- 
culation leiolting le^iBter of hfurt. for in that 
Sime moment which bro ight hack Ihib one recollec 
tion petba-js by steaiymg my brain rushed back in 
a tonent all the other dieadful remembrances of the 
per d and. now the m le a because though the 
e\ent was still uncertain as regarded my knowledge, 
it must have become dreadfullj eeitnin as regarded 
the facts of the ctse and tho happiness of all who 
were concerned Alas i one bttle (.ircumsitance too 
pamf illy astuied me that this event 1 ad not been a 
haj py cne Had Agnes been i itored to 1 ei liberty 
and her home wl ere would she have been found but 
watching at my bedside ) That too certainly I knew, 
and the infeience 'ivas too bitter to support. 

On thi same day some hours afterwards, upon 
Hannah s leturn from the city, I received from her, 
and heaid with perfect calmness, the whole sum of 
evil which awajtid me Little Francis — she took up 
her tale at that point — was with God : ' so she ex- 
pressed herself. He had died of the same fever 
which had attacked me — had died and been buried 
nearly five weeks before. Too probably he had 
caught the infection from me. Almost — such are 
the caprices of human feeling— almost I could have 
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rejoiced tnat thia young memorial of my vanished 
happiness had vanished also. It gave me a pang, 
nevertheless, that the grave should thus have closed 
upon him before 1 had seen his fair little face again. 
But I steeled my heart to hear worse things than 
this. Next she went on to inform me that already, 
on the first or second day of our calamity, she had 
taken upon herself, without waiting for authority, 
OQ observing the rapid approaches of illness in 
and arguing the state of helplessness which would 
follow, to write ofE at once a summons in the 
urgent terms to the brother of my wife. This gentle- 
man, whom I shall call Pierpoint, was a high-spirited, 
generous youn" man as I have ever known When 
lytlthw pt tltt 

th ) h d I 1 ttl 1 th p r« L 1 1 g 
mmttfh gf Ihdllhd 

Imt m Ipss— ygth Ihl 
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d th m d th b tt w 

th th f th ghb rs 
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of the intellectual part— the body. He at all events 
was a man to justify in his own person this way of 
thinking ; for he was a man not only of sound, but 
even of bold and energetic intellect, and in all moral 
respects one whom any man might feel proud to call 
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his triend. This young man, Pierpoint, without 
delay obeyed the summons ; and on being made 
acquainted with what had already passed, the first 
step he took was to call upon Barratt, and without 
further question than what might ascertain his 
identity, he proceeded to inflict upon him a severe 
horsewhipping. A worse step on his sister's account 
he could not have taken. Previously to this the 
popular feeling had run strongly against Barratt, but 
now its unity was broken. A new element was in- 
troduced into the question : democratic feelings 
were armed against this outrage ; gentlemen and 
nohles, it was said, thought themselves not amenable 
to justice ; and again, the majesty of the law was 
offended at this intrusion upon an afEatr already 
under solemn course of adjudication. Everything, 
however, passes away under the healing hand of time, 
and this also faded from the public mind. People 
remembered also that he was a brother, and in that 
character, at any rate, had a right to some allowances 
for his intemperance; and what quickened the 
oblivion of the affair was, which in itself was suffici- 
ently strange, that B irratt did not revive the case in 
the pub'ic mind by seeking legil leparation for his 
injuries It was, howesei, still matter of regret that 
Pierpoint should ha\e indulged hira^elf in this move- 
ment of passion, since undoubtedly it broke and 
ditituibed the else uniform stream of public indigna- 
tion by investing the oiiginal aggressor with some- 
thing like the t.hiiactei of an injuied person; and 
therefore with sDme oet-off to pleid agiinst his own 
wantonness of malice : iiis malice might now assume 
the nobler aspect of revenge. 
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Thus far, in reporting the circumstances, Hannah 
had dallied^thus far I had rejoiced that she dallied, 
with the main burden of the wo ; but now there 
remained nothing to dally with any longer — and she 
rushed along in her narrative, hurrying to tell^ — I 
hurrying to hear, A eeeond, a third examination 
had ensued, then a final committal — all this within a 
week. By that time all the world was agitated with 
the case ; literally not the city only, vast as that city 
was, but the nation was convulsed and divided into 
parties upon the question, Whether the prosecution 
were one of mere malice or not 1 The verv f,ov ernment 
of the land was repcrted to be equally inteie&ted, and 
almost equally divided m opinion In this state of 
public feeling came the trial Image to yourself, oh 
reader, whosoever you aie the intensity of the excite- 
ment which by that time had an&en in all people to be 
spectators of the scene — then image to youi'self the 
effect of all this, a perfect consciousness that in her- 
self as a centre was settled the whole mighty interest 
of the exhibition — that interest again of so dubious 
and mixed a character — sympathy in some with mere 
misfortune— sympathy in others with female frailty 
and guilt, not perhaps founded upon an absolute un- 
wavering belief in her innocence even amongst those 
who were moat loud and positive as partisans in 
affirming it, — and then remember that all this hideous 
Boenical display and notoriety settled upon one whose 
very nature, constitutionally timid, recoiled with the 
triple agony of womanly shame— of matronly dignity 
— of insulted innocence, from every mode and siiaje 
of public display. Combine all these circutustances 
and elements of the case, and you may faintly enter 
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into the situation of my poor Agnes. Perhaps the 
best way to express it at once is by recurring to the 
case of a young female Christian martyr, in the early 
ages of Christianity, exposed in the bloody amphi- 
theatre of Rome op Verona to ' fight with wild 
beasts,' as it was expressed in mockery — she to fight ! 
the lamb to fight with lions 1 But in reality the 
young martyr hod a fight to maintain, and a fight (in 
' contempt of that cruel mockery) fiercer than the 
fiercest of her persetutors could have faced perhaps — 
the combat with the instincts of her own shrinking, 
trembling, fainting nature. Such a fight had my 
Agnes to maintain ; and at that time there was a 
large party of gentlemen in whom the gentlemanly 
instinct was predominant, and who felt so powerfully 
the cruel indignities of her situation, that they made 
a public appeal in her behalf. One thing, and a 
strong one, which they said, was this ; — ' We all talk 
and move in this case as if, because the question 
appears doubtful to some people, and the accused 
party to some people wears a doubtful character, it 
would follow that she therefore had in reality a 
mixed character composed in joint proportions of the 
best and the worst that is imputed to her. But let 
us not forget that this mixed character belongs not 
to her, but to the infirmity of our htunan judgments 
-—tkey are mixed — they are dubious — but she is not 
— she is, or she is not, guilty— there is no middle case 
— and let us consider for a single moment, that if 
this young lady (as many among us heartily believe) 
IS innocent, then and upon that supposition let us 
consider how cruel we should all think the public ex- 
posure which aggravates the other injuries (as in that 
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case they must be thought) to which her situation 
exposes her.' They went on to make some sugges- 
tions for the officers of the court in preparing the 
arrangements for the trial, and some also for the 
guidance of the audience, which showed the same 
generous anxiety for sparing the feelings of the 
prisoner. If these did not wholly succeed in repreas- 
iug the open avowal of coarse aud brutal curiosity 
amongst the intensely vulgar, at least tbey availed to 
diffuse amongst the neutral and indifferent part of 
the public a sentiment of respect and forbearance 
which, emanating from high quarters, had a very ex- 
tensive influence upon most of what met the eye or 
the ear of my poor wife. She, on the day of trial, 
was supported by her brother ; and by that time she 
needed support indeed, I was reported to be dying ; 
her little son was dead ; neither had she been allowed 
to see him. Perhaps these things, by weaning her 
fi'om all further care about life, might have found 
their natural effect in making her indifferent to the 
course of the trial, or even to its issue. And so, 
perhaps, in the main, they did. But at times some 
lingering sense of outraged dignity, some fitful 
gleams of old sympathies, ' the hectic of a moment,' 
came back upon her, and prevailed over the deaden 
ing stupor of her grief. Then she shone for a 
moment into a starry light — sweet and woful to 

remember. Then but why linger ? I hurry to 

the close : she was pronounced guilty ; whether by a 
jury or a bench of judges, I do not say — having de- 
termined, froca the beginning, to give no hint of the 
land in which all these events happened ; neither is 
that of tiio slightest consequence. Guilty she waa 
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pronounced ; but sentence at that time was deferred. 
Ask me not, I beseech you, about the muff or other 
circumstances inconsistent with the hostile evidence. 
These circumstances had the testimony, you will 
observe, of my own servants only ; nay, as it turned 
out, of one servant esclusively : that naturally 
diminished their value. And, on the other side, 
evidence was arrayed, perjury was suborned, that 
would have wrecked a wilderness of simple truth 
trusting to its own unaided forces. What followed^ 
Did this judgnient of the court settle the opinion of 
the public 1 Opinion of the public! Did it settle 
the winds 1 Did it settle the motion of the Atlantic? 
Wilder, fiercer, and louder grew the cry against the 
wretched accuser : mighty had been the power over 
the vast audience of the dignity, the affliction, the 
perfect simplicity, and the Madonna beauty of the 
prisoner. Tliat beauty so childlike, and at the same 
time so saintly, made, besides, so touching in its 
pathos by means of the abandonment — the careless 
abandonment and the infinite desolation of her air 
and manner — would of itself, and without further 
aid, have made many converts. Much more was 
done by the simplicity of her statements, and the 
indifference with which she neglected to improve any 
strong points in her own favour — the indifference, 
as every heart perceived, of despairing grief. Then 
came the manners on the hostile side — the haggard 
consciousness of guilt, the drooping tone, the bravado 
and fierce strut which sought to dissemble all this. 
Not one amongst all the witnesses, assembled on that 
side, had (by all agreement) the bold natural tone of 
uprightness. Hence it could not be sur- 
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prising that the storm of popular opinion made itself 
heard with a louder and a louder sound. The 
government itself began to be disturbed ; the minis- 
ters of the soYereign were agitated ; and, had no 
menaces been thrown out, it was generally understood 
that they would have given way to the popular voice, 
now continually more distinct and clamorous. la the 
midst of all this tumult obscure murmurs began to 
arise that Barratt had practised the same or similar 
villainies in former instances. One case in particular 
was beginning to he whispered about, which at once 
threw a light iipon the whole aSair ; it was the case 
of a young and very beautiful married woman, who 
had been on the very brink of a catastrophe such as 
had befallen my own wife, when some seasonable 
interference oE what nature was not known, had 
critically delivered hei This eise arose ' like a little 
cloud no biggei than a man s hand,' then spread and 
thieitened to burst m temj est upon the public mind, 
■when all at once, moie buddenly even than it had 
arisen it w is huihed up, or m some way disappeared. 
But a tiiflmg circumstance made it possible to trace 
this case — in after times, ■when means offered, but 
unfortunately no particular purpose of good, nor any 
purpose, m fwit, beyond that of curiosity, it was 
traced ; and enough was soon ascertained to have 
blown to fragments any possible conspii-acy emanating 
from this Barratt, had that been of any further import- 
ance. However, in spite of all that money or art 
could effect, a sullen growl continued to be heard 
amongst the populace of villainies many and prof ound 
that had been effected or attempted by this Barratt ; 
and accordingly, much in the same way as was many 
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years afterwards practised in London, when a hosier 
had caused several young people to be prosecuted to 
death for passing forged bank-notes, the wrath of the 
people showed itself in marking the shop for vengeance 
upon any favourable occasion offering through fire or 
riots, and in the meantime in deserting it These 
things had been going on for some time when I 
awoke from my long delirium ; but the effect they 
had produced upon a weak and obstinate and haughty 
government, or at least upon the weak and obstinate 
and haughty member of the government who presided 
in the police administration, was, to confirm and rivet 
the line of conduct which had been made the object 
of popular denunciation. More energetically, more 
scornfully, to express that determination of flying in 
the face of public opinion and censure, four days 
before my awakening, Agnes had been brought up to 
receive her sentence. On that same day (nay, it was 
said in that same hour), petitions, very numerously 
signed, and various petitions from different ranks, 
different ages, different sexes, were carried up to the 
throne, praying, upon manifold grounds, but all 
»Ql(dng the extreme doubtfulness of the case, for an 
unconditional pardon. By whose advice or inSuence, 
it was guessed easily, though never exactly ascer- 
tained, these petitions were unanimously, almost con- 
temptuously, rejected. And to express the contempt 
of. public opinion as powerfully as possible, Agnes was 
sentenced by the court, reassembled in full pomp, 
order, and ceremonial costume, to a punishment the 
severest that tbe laws allowed — viz, hard labour for 
ten years. The people raged more than ever ; threats 
public and private were conveyed to the ears of the 
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minister chieflj concerned in the responsibility, and 
who had indeed, by empty and ostentatious talking, 
aaaumed that responsibility to himself, in a way that 
was perfectly needless. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke to consciousness : 
and this was the fatal journal of the interval- 
interval so long as measured by my fierce calendar 
of delirium— so brief inetisured by the huge circuit 
of events which it embraced, and their mightiness for 
evil. Wrath, wrath immoasurabJo, unimaginable, 
unmitigabie, burned at my heart like a cancer. The 
worst had come. And the thing which kills a man 
for action — the living in two climates at once — a 
torrid and a frigid zone — ot hope and fear— that was 
past. Weak — suppose I were for the moment : I felt 
that a day or two might bring back my strength. 
No miserable tremors of hope now shook my nerves : 
if they shook 'from that inevitable rocking of the 
waters that follows a storm, so much might be par- 
doned to the infirmity of a nature that could not lay 
aside its fleshly necessities, nor altogether forego its 
homage to ' these frail elements,' but which by in- 
spiration already lived within a region where no 
voices were heard but the spiritual voices of trans- 
cendant passions — of 

' Wrongs unrevengeii, and insulta unreiiresa'd.' 

Six days from that time I was well — well and 
strong. I rose from bed ; I bathed ; ' I dressed : 
dressed as if I were a bridegroom. And that was in 
fact a great day in my life. I was to see Agnes, 
Oh ! yes : permission had been obtained from the 
lordly minister that I should see my wife. Is it 
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possible? Can. such, condescensions exist J Yes: 
solicitations from ladies, eloquent notes wet with 
ducal tears, these had won from the thrice radiant 
secretary, redolent of roseate attar, a countersign to 
some order or other, by which I — yes I — under 
license of a fop, and supervision of a jailer — was 
to see and for a time to converse with my own 
wife. 

The hour appointed for the first day's interview 
was eight o'clock in the evening. On the outride of 
■ the jail all was summer light and animation. The 
sports of children in the streets of mighty cities are 
but sad, and too painfully recall the circumstances of 
freedom and breeay nature that are not there. But 
still the pomp of glorious summer, and the presence, 
' not to he put by,' of the everlasting light, that is 
either always present, or always dawning ^these 
potent elements impregnate the very city life, and 
the dim reflex of nature which is found at the bottom 
of well-like streets, with more solemn powers to move 
and to soothe in summer. I struck upon the prison 
gates, the first among multitudes waiting to strike. 
Not because we struck, but because the hour had 
sounded, suddenly the gate opened ; and in we 
streamed. I, as a visitor for the first time, was 
immediately distinguished by the jailers, whose 
glance of eye is fatally unerring. ' Who was it that 
I wanted 1' At the name a stir of emotion was 
manifest, even there : the dry bones stirred and 
moved ; the passions outside had long ago passed to 
the interior of this gloomy prison : and not a man 
hut had his hypothesis on the case ; not a man but 
had almost fought with some comrade (many had 
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literally fought) about the merits of their several 
opinioDS. 

If any man had expected a scene at this reunion, 
he would have been disappointed. Exhaustion, and 
the ravages of sorrow, had left to dear Agnes so 
little power of animation or of action, that her 
emotions were rather to be guessed at, both for kind 
and for degree, than directly to have been perceived. 
She was in fact a sick patient, far gone in an illness 
that should properly have confined her to bed ; and 
was as much past the power of replying to my 
frenzied exclamations, as a dying victim of fever of 
entering upon a strife of argument. In bed, however, 
she was not. "When the door opened she was dis- 
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Her lircathijig, wliieli had been like that of sinless 
infancy, was now frightfully start and quick ; 
she seemed not properly to breathe, but to gasp. 
This, thought I, may be sudden agitation, sjid in 
that case she will gradually recover; half an hour 
will restore her. Wo is me I she did not recover ; 
and internally I said — she never will recover. The 
arrows have gone too deep for a frame so ex- 
quisite in its sensibility, and already her houra are 
numbered. 

At this first visit I said nothing to her about the 
past ; t/Mt, and the whole extent to which our com- 
munications should go, I left rather to her own 
choice. At the second visit, however, upon some 
word or other arising which furnished an occasion 
for touching on this hateful topic, I pressed her, 
contrary to my own previous intention, for as fuU an 
account of the fatal event as she could without a 
distr6-<sing effort communicate. To my surprise slie 
was silent— gloomily ^almost it might have seemed 
obstinately silent. A horrid thought came into my 
mind ; could it, might it have been possible that my 
noble-minded wife, such she had ever seemed to 
nie, was open to temptations of this nature 1 Could 
it have been that in some moment of infirmity, when 
her better angel was away from her side, she had 
yielded to a sudden impulse of frailty, such as a 
second moment for consideration would have I'esisted, 
but which unhappily had been followed by no such 
opportunity of retrieval t J had heard of such 
things. Cases there were in our own times (and not 
confined to one nation), when irregular impulses of 
this sort were known to have haunted a 
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natures not otherwise ignoble or base. I ran over 
some of the names amongst tliose whith were taxed 
with this propensity. More than one were the names 
of people in a technical sense held noble. That, nor 
any other consideration, abated my horror. Better, 
I said, better (because more compatible with elevation 
of mind) better to have committed some bloody act — 
some murderous atit. Dreadful was the pmic I 
underwent God pai don tha wrong 1 did; and even 
now I piay to him — ab though the piat thing were a 
future thing and capable of change — that he would 
forbid hei for ever to know what was the derogatory 
thought I had admitted I sometimes think, by re- 
collecting a moment iiy blush that suSused her 
marble countenuice, — I think — I feai that she might 
have read what was fighting in my mind. Yet that 
would admit of anothei explanation If she did read 
the very woist, meek saint ' ^he suffered no complaint 
or sense of that injury to escape her It might, how- 
ever, be thit perception, oi it might be that fear 
which roused her to an effnit that otherwise had 
seemed too revolting to undertake She now re- 
hearsed the whole step^ of the afEaii from first to 
last ; but the only maler J addition, which her 
narrative made to that nhich the tiial itself had 
involved, was the following ^^n two separate 
occasions pievious to the 1-ist and f ital one, when s)ie 
had happened to walk unaccompanied by me in the 
city, the monster Earratt hai met her in the street. 
He had protably, — and tliis was, indeed, subsequently 
ascertained, — at first, and for some time afterwards, 
mistaken her rank, and had addressed some proposals 
to her, which, from the suppressed tone of his speaking, 
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or from her own terror and surprise, she had not 
clearly understood ; but enough had reauhed her 
alarmed ear to satisfy her that they were of a nature 
in the last degree licentious and insulting. Terrified 
and shocked rather than indignant, for she too easily 
presumed the man to be a maniac, she hurried home- 
wards ; and was rejoiced, on first venturing to look 
round when close to her own gate, to perceive that 
the man was not following. There, however, she was 
mistaken ; for either on this occasion, or on some 
other, he had traced her homewards. The last of these 
rencontres had occuiTed just three months before 
the fatal 6th of April ; and if, in any one instance, 
Agnes had departed from the strict line of her duty 
as a wife, or had shown a defect of judgment, it was 
at this point — in not having frankly and fully 
reported the circumstances to me. On the last of 
these occasions I had met her at the garden-gate, and 
had particularly remarked that she seemed agitated ; 
and now, at recalling these incidents, Agnes ro" 
minded me that I had noticed that circumstance to 
hersdlf, and that she had answered me faithfully as to 
the main fact. It was true she had done so ; for she 
had said that she had just met a lunatic wlio had 
alarmed her by fixing his attention upon herself, and 
speaking to her in a ruffian manner ; and it was also 
true that she did sincerely regard him in that light. 
This led me at the time to construe the whole affair 
into a casual collision with some poor m'tniHc escaping 
from his keepers and of no future moment, having 
passed by without piesent consequences But had 
she mst^a 1 ot thus repotting hei own eriooeous 
impies'.ion, lej. itel the entire circumstances of the 
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case, I shoulil have given them a very different inter- 
pretation. Affection for me, a,nd fear to throw me 
needlessly into a quarrel with a man of appai-entSy 
brutal and violent nature — these considerations, aa 
too often they do witb the most upright wives, had 
operated to check Agnes in the perfect sincerity of 
her communications. She had told nothing but the 
truth— only, and fatally it turned out for us both, 
she had not told the whok truth. The very suppres- 
sion, to which she had reconciled hei-self under the 
belief that thus she was providing for my safety and 
her own consequent happiness, had been the indirect 
occasion of ruin to both. It was impossible to show 
displeasure under such circumstances, or under any 
circumstances, to one whose self-reproaches were at 
any rate too bitter ; but certainly, as a general rule, 
every conscientious woman should resolve to consider 
her husband's honour in the first case, and Ear before 
all other regards whatsoever ; to make this tho 
first, the second, the third law of her conduct, and 
his personal safety but the fourth or fifth. Yet 
women, and especially when the interests of children 
are at stake upon their husband's safety, rarely 
indeed are able to take this Koman view of their 
duties. 

To return to the narrative. — Agnes had not, nor 
could have, the most remote suspicion of this Barratt's 
connection with the shop which she had not accident- 
ally entered ; and the sudden appearance of tliis 
wretch it was, at the very moment of finding herself 
charged with so vile and degrading an offence, that 
contributed moat of all to rob her of her natural 
firmness, by suddenly revealing to her terrified heai-t 
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the depth of the conspiracy which thus yawned like 
a gulf below her. And not only had this sudden 
horror, upon discovering a guilty design in what 
before had seemed accident, and links uniting remote 
incidents which else seemed casual and disconnected, 
greatly disturbed and confused her manner, which 
confusion again had become more intense upon her 
own consciousness that she www confused, and that 
her manner was greatly to her disadvantage ; but — 
which was the worst effect of all, because the rest 
could not operate against her, except upon those who 
were present to witness it, whereas this was noted 
■ down and recorded— so utterly did her confusion strip 
lier of all presence of mind, that she did not con- 
sciously notice (and consequently could not protest 
against at the moment when it was most impoi-tant 
to do BO, and most natural) the important circumstance 
of the muff. This capital objection, therefore, though 
dwelt upon and improved to the utmost at the trial, 
was looked upon by the judges as an after-thought ; 
and merely because it had not been seized upon by 
herself, and urged in the first moments of her almost 
incapacitating terror on finding this amongst the 
circumstances of the charge against her — as if an 
ingenuous natui'e, in the very act of recoiling with 
horror from a criminal charge the most degrading, 
and in the very instant of discovering, with a perfect 
rapture of alarm, the too plausible appearance of 
probability amongst tfce circumstances, would be 
likely to pause, and with attorney-like dexterity, to 
pick out the particular circumstance that might admit 
of being proved to be false, when the conscience pro- 
claimed, though in despondence for the result, that all 
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the circiimstanoes were, as to the use made of them, 
one tissue of falaehooda. Agnes, who had made a, 
powerful effort in speiiking of the case at all, found 
her calmtiess increase as she advanced ; and she now 
told me, that in reality there were two discoveries 
which she made in the same instant, and not one 
only, which had disarmed her firmness and ordinary 
presence of mind. One I have mentioned^the fact 
of Earratt, the proprietor ot the shop, being the same 
person who had in former instances pereeouted her in 
the street ; but the other was even more alarming — 
it has been said already that it was not a pure matter 
of accident that she had visited this particular shop. 
In reality, that nursery- maid, of whom some mention 
has been made above, and in terms expressing the 
suspicion with which even then I regarded her, had 
persuaded her into going thither by some representa- 
tions which Agnes had already ascertained to be 
altogether unwarranted. Other presumptions against 
this girl's fidelity crowded dimly upon my wife's 
mind at the very moment of finding her eyes thus 
suddenly opened. And it was not five minutes after 
her first examination, and in fact five minutes after 
it had ceased to be of use to her, that she remembered 
another circumstance which now, when combined 
with the sequel, told its own tale,— the muff had 
been missed some Uttle time before the 6th of April. 
Search had been made for it ; but, the particular 
occasion which required it having passed oil, this 
search was laid aside for the present, in the expecta- 
tion that it would soon reappear in some comer of 
the house before it was wanted : then came the sunny 
day, which made it no longer useful, and would 
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perhaps have disniiRsed it entirely from the recollea- 
tion of all parties, until it was now brought back ia 
this memorable way. The name of my wife was 
embroidered within, upon the lining, and it thus 
became a serviceable Unk to the hellish cabal against 
her. Upon reviewing the circumstances from first 
to last, upon recalling the majiner of the girl at the 
time when the muff was missed, and upon combining 
the whole with her recent deception, by which she 
had misled her poor mistress into visiting this shop, 
Agnes began to see the entire truth as to this 
servint'b wicked collusion with Barratt, though, 
peihap^, it might be too much to suppose her aware 
of the unhappy result to which her collusion tended- 
All this she saw at a, glance when it was too late, for 
her first examination was over. This girl, I must 
add, had left our house during my illness, and she 
had afterwards a melancholy end. 

One thing surprised me in all this, Barratt 's 
purpose must manifestly have been to create merely 
a terror in my poor wife's mind, and to stop shoi-t of 
any legal consequences, in order to profit of that 
panic and confusion for extorting compliances with 
his hideous pretensions. It perplexed me, therefore, 
that he did not appear to have pursued this mani- 
festly his primary purpose, the other being merely a 
mask to conceal his true ends, and also (as he fancied) 
a means for effecting them. In this, however, I had 
soon occasion to find that I was deceived. He had, 
but without the knowledge of Agnes, taken such 
steps as were then open to him, for making overtui'es 
to her with regard to the terms upon which he would 
agree to defeat the charge against her by failing to 
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appear. But the law had travelled too fast for him 
and too determinate] y ; so that, by the time he sup- 
posed terror to have operated sufficiently in favour of 
his views, it had already become unsafe to venture 
upon such explicit proposals as he would otherwise 
have tried. His own safety was now at stake, and 
would have been compromised by any open or written 
avowal of the motives on which he had been all 
along acting In fact, at this time he was foiled by 
the agent in whom he eonfided , but much more he 
had been confounded upon another point — the pro- 
digious mteiest manifested by the public Thus it 
Feems — that, whilst he meditated only a bcaie for 
my poor Agnc, he had piepaied one foi himself, and 
finally, to evade the suspicions which hegtn to aiise 
poweifully as to hi& tiue motnes, and thus to staie 
oft his own ruin, had found himself in a manner 
obliged to go foiwdid and consummate the luin of 
another. 

The state of Agnes, as to health and bodily 
strength, was now becoming such that I was forcibly 
warned — whatsoever I meditated doing, to do quickly. 
There was this urgent reason for alarm ; once con- 
veyed into that region of the prison in which 
sentences like hers were executed, it became hopeless 
that I could communicato with her again. All inter- 
course whatsoever, and with whomsoever, was then 
placed under the most rigorous interdict ; and the 
alarming circumstance was, that this transfer was 
governed by no settled rules, but might take place 
at any houi-, and would certainly be precipifated by 
the slightest violence on my part, the slightest 
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indiscretion, or the slightest argument for fluspicion. 
Hard indeed was the part I had to play, for it waa 
indispen able that I hho 1 1 appew cal b a d t anqu 1 
in order to d am su p o oos around me whilst 
continually contempla ng the [.os b 1 ty that I my 
self migl tbesm oelt extrem t es vl ch I co Id 
not so m el as tru t my elt to B'lme or d t netly to 
conceive But th s str od the ease the C ovem nent 
it was derstoo I angered by the p blic oppot t on 
resolute for the tr a ph of what they called pr n 
ciple,' ha I settled iinally tl at the e ten e &ho Id be 
canied nto execut on Now tl at she that my 
Agnes, be g tl e f 1 wreck tl it she had become 
could ha e tood one eek of fch entence pract cally 
and lite ally enfor ed — vas a ne e chime a A few 
hours p obably of the experiment wo Id hive settled 
that quest on by d smi..s n^, 1 e to tl e death she 
longed for b t 1 ecause tl e s ffer g would be «ho t 
was I to tin 1 by an 1 to w tee tl e de^^rad t on— 
the poll t on— atte npted to be f st ned upon her 
What ! to know thit her beaut ful trefcses wo Id fae 
shorn ig omin on 1 — a felon & dress forced pon her 

— a vile taskmaster with authority to ; blistered 

be the tongue that could go on to utter, in connection 
with her innocent name, the vile dishonours which 
■were to settle upon her person 1 I, however, and 
her brother had taken such resolutions that this 
result was one barely possible ; and yet I sickened 
(yes, literally I many times experienced the effect of 
physical sickness) at contemplating owr own utter 
childish helplessness, and recollecting that every 
night during our seclusion from the prison the last 
iiTeversible step might be taken — and in the morning 
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we might find a solitary cell, and the angel form that 
had illuminated it gone where we could not follow, 
and lea-ying behind her the certainty that we should 
see her no more. Every night, at the hour of locking 
up, sAe, at least, manifestly had » fear thtft she saw 
us for the last time; she pit her aims feehly about 
my neck, sobbed convulsively tnd I believe, guessed 
— but, if really so, did not much rej-rove or quarrel 
with the desperate purposes wl id I struggled with 
in regard to her own life On thing was quite 
evident — that to the peace of her Utter days, now 
huiTjing to their close, it was indispensable that she 
sLoulci ptiKS them undivided from me ; and possibly, 
as was afterwards allegei, when it became easy to 
allege anything, some relenting did take place in high 
quarters at this time ; for upon some medical reports 
made just now, a most seasonable indulgence was 
gianted, via. that Hannah was permitted to attend 
her mistress constantly ; and it was also felt as a 
gieat alleviation of the horrors belonging to this 
prison, tiiat candles were now allowed throughout the 
nights. But I was warned privately that these 
indulgences were with no consent from the police 
minister ; and that circumstances might soon with- 
draw the momentary intercession by which we 
piofited. With this knowledge we could not linger 
in our preparations ; we had I'esolved uyoa accom- 
plishing an escape for Agnes, at whatever risk or 
price ; the main difficulty was her own extreme 
feebleness, which might forbid her to co-operate 
with us in any degree at the critical moment ; and 
the main danger was — delay. We pushed forward, 
therefore, in our attempts with prodigious energy. 
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and I for my part with an energy like that of 
insanity. 

The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity to 
his trust of the chief jailer. He was a coarse vulgar 
man, brutal in his manners, but with vestiges of 
generosity in his character— though damaged a good 
deal by his daily associates. Him we invited to a 
meeting at a tavern in the neighbourhood of the 
prison, disguising our names as too certain to betray 
our objects, and baiting our invitation with some 
hints which we had ascertained were likely to prove 
temptations under his immediate cLrcunistancea. He 
had a graceless young son whom he was most anxious 
to wean from his dissolute connections, and to steady, 
by placing tiim in some office of no great responsi- 
bility. Upon this knowledge we framed the terms of 
our invitation. 

These proved to be effectual, as regarded our im- 
mediate object of obtaining an interview of persuasion. 
The night was wet ; and at seven o'clock, the hour 
fixed for the interview, we were seated in readiness, 
much perplexed to know whether he would tako any 
notice f vitat W h d w t d tl 
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My son, and be hanged ! what do you know of my 

Upon this overture we ventured to request that he 
would come in and suffer us to shut the door, which 
we also locked. Next we produced the official paper 
nominating his son to a small place in the customs, — 
not yielding much, it was true, in the way of salary, 
but fortunately, and in accordance with the known 
wishes of the father, unburdened with any dangerous 

' Well, I suppose I must say thank ye : but what 
conies next 1 What am I to do to pay the damages 1 ' 
We informed him that for this particular little 
service we asked no return. 

' No, no,' said he, ' that'll not go down ; that cat'U 
not jump. I'm not green enough for that. So, say 
away — what's the damage 1 ' We then explained 
that we had certainly a favour and a great one to 
ask : [' Ay, I'll be bound you have,' was his paren- 
thesis ;] but that for this we were prepared to offer a 
separate remuneration ; repeating that with respect 
to the little place procured for his son, it had not cost 
US anything, and therefore we did really and sincerely 
decline to receive anything in return ; satisfied that, 
by this little offering, we had procured the oppor- 
tunity of this present interview. At this point we 
withdrew a covering from a table upon which we had 
previously arranged a heap of gold coins, amounting 
in value to twelve hundred English guineas : this 
being the entire sum which circumstances allowed us 
to raise on so sudden a warning ; for some landed 
property that we both had was so settled and limited, 
that we could not convert it into money either by 
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way of sale, loan, or mortgage. This sum, stating to 
him its exact amount, we oEEered to his acceptance, 
upon the single condition that he would look aside, or 
wink hard, or (in whatever way he chose to express 
it) would make, or suffer to be made, such faeilitiea 
for our liberating a female prisoner as we would point 
out. He mused ; full flue minutes he sat delibera- 
ting without opening his lips. At length he shocked 
us by saying, in a firm decisive tone that left us little 
hope of altering his resolution, — -'No: gentlemen, it's 
a very fair offer, and a good deal of money for a, 
single prisoner. I think I can guess at the person. 
It's a fair offer^fair enough. But, bless your heart 1 

if I were to do the thing you want why perhaps 

another case might be overlooked : but this prisoner, 
no ; there's too much depending. No, they would 
turn me out of my place. Now the place is worth 
more to me in the long run than what you offer ; 
though you bid fair enough, if it were only for 
my time in it. But look here : in ease I can get 
my son to come into harness, I'm expecting to get 
the office for him after I've retired. So I can't 
do it. But I'll tell you what : you've been kind 
to my son : and therefore I'll not say a word about 
it. You're safe for me. And so good-night to 
you.' Saying which, and standing no further ques- 
tion, he walked resolutely out of the room and 
down-stairs. 

Two days we mourned over this failure, and 
scarcely knew which way to turn for another ray 
of hope ; — on the third morning we received intelli- 
gence that this very jailer had been attacked by the 
fever, which, after long desolating the city, had at 
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length made its way into the priaoa. In a very few 
days the jailer was lying without hope of recovery ; 
and of necessity another person was appointed to fill 
his station for the present. This person I had seen, 
and I liked him less by much than the one he suc- 
ceeded : he had an Italian appearance, and he wore 
an air of Italian subtlety and dissimulation. I was 
surprised to find, on proposing the same service to 
him, and on the sarne terms, that he made no objection 
whatever, but closed instantly with my offers. In 
prudence, however, I had made this change in the 
articles; a sum equal to two hundi-ed English guineas, 
or one-sixth part of the whole money, he was to 
receive beforehand as a retaining fee; but the re- 
mainder was to be paid only to himself, or to any- 
body of his appointing, at the very moment of our 
finding the prison gates thrown open to us. He 
spoke fairly enough, and seemed to meditate no 
treachery ; nor was there any obvious or known 
interest to serve hy treachery; and yet I doubted 
him grievously. 

The night came ; it was chosen aa a gala night, 
one of two nights throughout the yeai' in which the 
prisoners were allowed to celebrate a great national 
event : and in those days of relaxed prison manage- 
ment the utmost license was allowed to the rejoicing. 
This indulgence was extended to prisoners of all 
classes, though, of course, under more restrictions 
with regard to the criminal class. Ten o'clock came 
—the hour at which we had been instructed to hold 
ourselves in readiness, We had been long prepared, 
Agnes had been dressed by Hannah in such a 
costume externally (a man's hat and cloak, Ac.) that, 
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from her height, she might easily have passed 
amongst a mob of masquerading figures in the 
debtors' halla and galleries for a young stripling. 
Pierpoint and myself were also to a certain degree 
disguised ; so far at least, that we should uot have 
been recognised at any hurried glance by those 
of the prison officers who had become acquainted 
with our persons. We were all more or less disguised 
about the face ; and in that age when maska were 
commonly used at all hours by people of a certain 
rank, there would Lave been nothing suspicious 
in any possible costume of the kind in a night like 
this, if we could succeed in passing for friends of 
debtors. 

I am impatient of these details, and J hasten over 
the ground. One entire hour passed away, and no 
jailer appeared. We began to despond heavily ; and 
Agnes, poor thing t was now the most agitated of us 
all. At length eleven struck in the liarsh tones of 
the prison-clock. A few minutes after, we heard the 
sound of bolts drawing, and bars unfastening. The 
jailer entered— drunk, and much disposed to be 
insolent. I thought it advisable to give him another 
bribe, and he resumed the fawning insiniiation of his 
manner. He now directed ns, by passages which he 
pointed out, to gain the other side of the prison. 
There we were to mix with the debtors and their mob 
of friends, and to await his joining us, which in that 
crowd he could do without much suspicion. Ho 
wished us to traverse the passages separately; but 
this was impossible, for it was necessary that one of 
us should support Agnes on each side. I previously 
persuaded her to take a small quantity of brandy, 
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Which we rejoiced to see hoi givon her, at thi. 
moment of starting, a most seasonable strength and 
animation. The gloomy passages were more than 
nsiially empty, for all the tnmkeys were employed in 
« vigilant custody of the gates, and enamination of 
the parties going ont. So the jailer had told as, and 
the news alarmed us. We came at length to » turn- 
ing which brought us in sight of a strong iron gate, 
that divided the two main qnai-tere of the prison. 
Tor thu we had not been prepared. The man, how- 
ever, opened the gate without a word spoken, only 
putting out his hand tor a fee ; and in my joy, per- 
haps, I gave him one imprudently large. After 
passing this gate, the distant uproar of the debtors 
guided us to the scene of their merriment ; and when 
there, such was the tumult and the vast multitude 
assembled, that wo now hoped in good earnest to 
accomphsh our purpose without accident. Just at 
this moment the jailer appeared in the diatanco; he 
seemed looking towards ns, and at length one of onr 
p.irty could distinguish that he was beckoning to us. 
We went forward, and found him in some agitation, 
real or counterfeit. He muttered a word or two 
quite uninteffigible about the mm at the wicket, 
told us we must wait a while, and he would then see 
what oould be done tor us. We were beginning to 
demur, and to eipress the suspicions which now too 
aonously »,„e, when ho, seeing, or affecting to see 
»)mo object of alarm, poshed us with a hurried move- 
ment into a cell opening upon the part of the gallery 
at which wo were now stouding Hot knowing 
whether w, really night not be retreating from some 
danger, w. could do no otherwise than comply with 
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his signals ; ■ but we were troubled at finding ourselves 
immediately locked in from the outside, and thus 
apparently all our motions had only sufficed to 
ex hange one piison (or another. 

We were ntw completely in the dark, and found, 
by a hiid hiea.tliDg from one corner of the little 
doimitory, that it was not unoccupied. Having 
taken care to provide ourselves sepsirately with 
means for striking a light, we soon had more than 
one torch burning The brilliant light falling upon 
the eyes of a man who lay stretched on the iron bed- 
stead woke him It proved to be my friend the 
under jailer Eatchffe, but no longer holding any 
office m the prison He sprang up, and a rapid 
expHmtion took place. He had become a prisoner 
foi debt and on thia evening, after having caroused 
through the day with some friends from the country, 
had retired at an early hour to sleep away his in- 
toxication. I on my part thought it prudent to 
entrust him unreservedly with our situation and pur- 
poses, not omitting our gloomy suspicions. Eatcliffe 
looked, with a pity that won my love, upon the poor 
wasted Agnes. He had seen her on her first entrance 
into the prison, had spoken to her, and therefore 
hnew/rom what she had fallen, to what. Even then 
he had felt for her; how much more at this time, 
when he beheld, by the fierce light of the torches, 
her wo-wom features ! 

'Who was it,' he asked eagerly, 'you made the 
bargain with i Manasseh 1 ' 

' The same.' 

'Then I can tell you this — not a greater villain 
walks the earth. He is a Jew from Po»-tugal ; he 
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has betrayed many a man, and wilt many another, 
unless he gets his own neck stretched, which might 
happen, if I told all I know,' 

' But what was it probable that this man medi- 
tated 1 Or how could it profit him to betray us 1 ' 

'That's more than I can tell. Ho wants to get 
your money, and that he doesn't know how to bring 
about without doing his part. Eut that's what he 
never will do, take my word for it. That would cut 
him out of all chance for the head-jaiter's place.' He 
mused a little, and then told us that he could himself 
put us outside the prison wills and wonld lo it with 
out fee or reward But we must be q net or thit 
devil will bethink him ot me 1 11 wigei sometl ing 
he thoifjht thit I WIS oit men J ma km J, Ike the 
rest and if he should ci ance to hgl t upon the 
tiuth hell be back m n tune Eatcl ffe then le- 
moied an ild fire-grate it the batk of whi h was 
an lion plate thit swung rounl into a simiHi hre 
j.l'ioe u tl e contiguous cell Fiom tl at by "v 
iemo*al of a few slight olstacles we passed by a 
long tvenue into the chapel Then he left us whilst 
he went o it alone to reconnoitre 1 1 groun 1 Agnes 
was now in so pitnhle a londition of weakness as 
we stood on the very bunk fl our hnal eSort that 
we placed hei m a j ew where &he coul 1 le t as upon 
a sofa Previoualy we had btood upon giaves and 
with monuments mcie oi less conspituouB all aiound 
us some raised by fi ends to the memory of fiiei ds 
- — some by subscriptions in the prison — some by 
children who had iisen into piosperity to the 
memoij of i fathei biotl oi oi otl u lelitive who 
hid di d m capti\itj I wv ^iievel that the e sad 
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memorials should meet the eye of my wife at this 
moment of awe and terrific anxiety. Pierpoint and 
I were well ai-med, and all of us determined not to 
suffer a recapture, now that we were free of the 
crowds that made resistance hopeless. This Agnes 
easily perceived ; and tluit, by suggesting a bloody 
arbitration, did not lessen her agitation. I hoped 
therefore that, by placing her in the pew, I might at 
least liberate her for the moment from the besetting 
memorials of sorrow and calamity. But, as if in the 
very teeth of my purpose, one of the large columns 
which supported the roof of the chapel had its basis 
and lower part of the shaft in this very pew. On 
the side of it, and just facing her as she lay reclining 
on the cushions, appeared a mural tablet, with a bas- 
relief in white marble, to the memory of two children, 
twins, who had lived and died at the same time, and 
in this prison — children who had nevei bieathed 
another air than that of captivity, their jiaients 
having passed many years within these walh, under 
confinement for debt. The sculptures wete not re- 
markable, being a, trite, but not the less afiecting, 
representation of angels descending to leceive the 
infants ; but the hallowed words of the inscription, 
distinct and legible — ^' Suffer little children to come, 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God ' — met her eye, and, by the thoughts 
they awakened, made me fear that she would become 
unequal to the exertions which yet awaited her. At 
this moment Eatcliffe returned, and infoiined us 
that all was light ; and that, from the ruinous state 
of all the buildings which surrounded the chapel, no 
difficulty remained for us, who were, in fact, beyond 
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the strong part of the prison, excepting at a single 
door, which we should be obliged to break down. 
But liad we any means arranged for pursuing our 
flight, and turning this escape to account when out 
of confinement? All that, I assured him, was 
provided for long ago. We proceeded, and soon 
reached the door. We had one crow-bar amongst us, 
but beyond that had no better weapons than the 
loose stones found about some new-made graves in 
the chapel. KatclifEe and Pierpoint, both powerful 
men, applied themselves by tuma to the door, whilst 
Hannah and I supported Agnes. The door did nob 
yield, being of enormous strength ; but the wall did, 
and a large mass of stone-work fell outwards, twisting 
the door aside ; so that, by afterwards working with 
our hands, we removed stones many enough to admit 
of our egress. Unfortunately this aperture was high 
above the ground, and it was necessary to climb over 
a huge heap of loose rubbish in order to profit by it. 
My brother-in-law passed first in order to receive my 
wife, quite helpless at surmounting the obstacle by 
her own efforts, out of my arms. He had gone 
•through the opening, and, turning round so as to face 
me, he naturally could see something that I did rwt 
see. ' Look behind ! ' he called out rapidly. I did 
so, and saw the murderous villain Manasseh with his 
arm uplifted and in the act of cutting at my wife, 
nearly insensible as she was, with a cutlass. The 
blow was not for me, but for her, as the fugitive 
prisoner ; and the law would have borne him out 
in the act. I saw, I comprehended the whole. I 
groped, as far as I could without lotting my wife 
drop, for my pistols ; but aU that I could do would 
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have been unavailing, and too late— she would have 
been murdered in, my arms. But — and that was 
what none of us saw— neither I, nor Pierpoint, nor 
the hound Manasseh — one person stood back in the 
shade ; one person had seen, but had not uttered a, 
word on seeing Manasseh advancing through the 
shades ; one person only had forecast the exact buo- 
cessjon of all that was coming ; me she saw em- 
barrassed and my hands preoccupied — Pierpoint and 
EatclifEe useless by position^and the gleam of the 
dog's eye directed her to his aim. The crow-bar was 
leaning against the shattered wall. This she had 
silently seized. One blow knocked up the sword ; a 
second laid the villain prostrate. At this moment 
appeared another of the turnkeys advancing from the 
rear, for the noise of our assiiult upon the door had 
drawn attention in the interior of the prison, from 
which, however, no great number of assistants could 
on this dangerous night venture to absent themselves. 
What followed for the next few minutes hurried 
onwards, incident crowding upon incident, like the 
motions of a dream: — Manasseh, lying on the ground, 
yelled out 'The bell ! the beil ! ' to him who followed. 
The nan undei-itood and made Eoi the belfry-door 
attached to the chaj el upon which Pierpoint drew 
a pistol and sent the bullet whizzing past his ear 
60 truly that feir miie the m'vn obedient to the 
counter-orders of Pieif omt foi the moment. He 
paused and awa ted the issue — In i moment had all 
cleared the wall, traieised the waete ground beyond 
it lifted Agnes over the low railing shaken hands 
with our benefactoi EatchfFe and pushed onwards as 
rapidly as wo were able to the little dark lane, a 
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quarter of a mile distant, where had stood waiting for 
the last two hours a chaise and-four. 

[RatcliSe, before my story closes, I will pursue to 
the last of my aflquaintance with him, according to 
the just claims of his services. He had privately 
whispered to me, as we went along, that he could 
epeak to the innocence of that lady, pointing to my 
wife, better than anybody. He was the person whom 
(as then holding an office in the prison) Barratt had 
attempted to employ as agent in conveying any 
messages that he found it safe to send — obscurely 
hinting the terms on which he would desist from 
prosecution. Ratcliffe had at first undertaken the 
negotiation from mere levity of character. But when 
the story and the public interest spread, and after 
himself becoming deeply struck by the pnsoner's 
affliction, beauty, and reputed innocence, he had 
pursued it only as a means of entrapping Barratt 
into such written communications and such private 
confessions of the truth as might have served Agnes 
effectually. He wanted the art, however, to disguise 
his purposes : Bawatt came to suspect him violently, 
and feared his evidence so far, even for those im- 
perfect and merely oral overtures which he had 
really sent through Eatcliffe — that on the very day 
of the trial he, as was believed, though by another 
nominally, contrived that Ratcliffe should be arrested 
for debt ; and, after harassing him with intricate 
forms of business, had finally caused him to be con- 
veyed to prison. Ratclifle was thus involved in his 
own troubles at the time ; and afterwards supposed 
that, without written documents to support his 
evidence, he could not bo of much service to the 
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re-est»blislinient of my wife's reputation. Six months 
after his services in the night-escape from the prison, 
I saw him, and pressed him to take the money so 
justly forfeited to him by Manasseh's perfidy. He 
would, however, be persuaded to take no more than 
paid his debts. A second and a third time his debts 
were paid by myself and Pierpoint. But the same 
habits of intemperance and dissolute pleasure which 
Jed him into these debts, finally ruined bis consti- 
tution ; and be died, though otherwise of a fine 
generous manly nature, a martyr to dissipation at the 
early age of twenty-nine. With respect to his prison 
confinement, it was so frequently recurring in his life, 
and was alleviated by so many indulgences, that ha 
scarcely viewed it as a hardship : having once been 
an officer of the prison, and having thus formed con- 
nections with the whole of&cial establishment, and 
done services to many of tliem, and being of so 
convivial a turn, he was, even as a prisoner, treated 
with distinction, and considered as a privileged son 
of the house.] 

It was just striking twelve o'clock as we entered 
the lane where the carriage was drawn up^ Eain, 
about the profoundest I had ever witnessed, was 
falling. Though near to midsummer, the night bad 
been unusually dark to begin with, and from the 
increasing rain had become much more so. We could 
see nothing ; and at first we feared that some mistake 
had occurred as to the station of the carriage — in 
which ca.se we might have sought for it vainly 
through the intricate labyrinth of the streets in that 
quarter. I first descried it by the light of a torch, 
reflected powerfully from the large eyes of the 
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leaders. All was ready. Horse-keepers were at the 

horses' heads. The postilions were mounted ; each 
door had the steps let down : Agnes was lifted in ; 
Hannah and I followed ; Pierpoint mounted his horse ; 
and at the word — Oh ! how strange a word I — ' AU'» 
right! tlie horses sprang oil like leopards, a manner 
ill suited to the slippery pavement of a narrow street. 
At that moment, hut we valued it little indeed, we 
heard the prison-bell ringing out loud and clear. 
Thrice within the first three minutes we had to pull 
up suddenly, on the brink of formidable accidents, 
from the dangerous speed we maintained, and which, 
nevertheless, the driver had orders to maintain, as 
essential to our plan. All the stoppages and hinder- 
ances of every kind along the road had been antici- 
pated previously, and met by contrivance, of one kind 
or other ; and Piei-point was constantly a little ahead 
of us to attend to anything that had been neglected. 
The consequence of these arrangements was — that no 
person along the ix)ad could possibly have aasisfced to> 
trace us by anything in our appearance ; for we 
passed all objects at too ftying a pace, and through 
darkness too profound, to allow of any one feature 
in our equipage being distinctly noticed. Ten mile3 
out of town, a space which we traversed in forty- 
four minutes, a second relay of horses was ready ; but 
we carried on the same postilions throughout. Six 
miles a-head of this distance we had a second relay ; 
and with this set of horses, after pushing two miles 
further along the road, we crossed by a miserable 
lane five miles long, scarcely even a bridge road, into 
another of the great roads from the capital ; and by 
thus crossing the country, we came back upon the 
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city at a point far distant from that at which we left 
it. We had performed a distance of forty-two miles iu 
three hour'., and lost a fointh hour upon the wretched 
five mile*! of cios^> road It was therefore four 
o'cloct, and broad daylight, when we drew near the 
subui hs of the city , but a most happy accident now 
faiouied us a foj^ the most intense now prevailed ; 
nobody tould see an object six feet distant; we 
flighted m an uninhabited new built street, plunged 
into the fog, thus tonfoundmg our tiaces to any 
observer We then ateppeil into \ hackney-coa«h 
w hich had been stationed at a little dibtance. Thence, 
according to our plan, we di o\ e to a miserable 
quarter of the town, whither the poor only and the 
wretthed lesorted , mounted a gloomy dirty stair- 
case, and, hetiiended by the fo^', still growing thicker 
and thi(,ker, and by the eaily hour ot the morning, 
leached a hou&e pieviou&ly hired, which, if shocking 
to the eye and the imagination from its squalid 
appeirance and its gloom, ■^fill was a home— a 
sanctuary — an a&ylum fiom tieacliery, fiom captivity, 
fiom persecution Heie Pietpomt foi the present 
quitted ub and once moie Agnes, Hannah, and I, 
the shattered membeis of a shattered family, were 
thus gathered together in a, house of our own. 

Yes ; once again, daughter of the hills, thou sleptst 
as heretofore in my encircling arms ; but not again 
in that peace which crowned thy innocence in those 
days, and should have crowned it now. Through the 
whole of onr Sying journey, in some circumstances at 
its outset strikingly recalling to me that blessed one 
which followed our marriage, Agnea slept away nn- 
our movements. She slept through all 
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that day and the following night ; and I watched 
over her with as much jealousy of all that might 
disturb her, as a mother watches over hev new-born 
baby ; for I hoped, I fancied, that a long — long rest, 
ft rest, a halcyon calm, a deep, deep Sabbath of 
security, might prove healing and medicinal. I 
thought wrong; her breathing became more dis- 
turbed, and sleep was now haunted by dreams ; all 
of us, indeed, were agitated by dreams ; the past 
pursued me, and the present, for high rewards had 
been advertised by Government to those who traced 
us ; and though for the moment we were secure, 
because we never went abroad, and could not have 
been naturally sought in such a neighbourhood, still 
that very circumstance would eventually operate 
against us. .At length, every night I dreamed of our 
insecurity under a thousand forms ; but more often 
by far my dreams tvu'ned upon our wrongs ; wrath 
moved me rather than fear. Every night, for the 
greater part, I lay painfully and elaborately involved, 
by deep sense of wrong, 

' in long orations, wliioh I pleadiiii 

Before unjust tribunals.'* 

And for poor Agnes, her also did the remembrance of 

* Fi-om a MS. poem of a great Itying Poet. [Written in 
January 1838. The lines occur in Wordsworth's Prelude, Book 
Tenth, line 410. Tlie passage stands thus : — 

'the unbroken dream entangled me 

In long orations, whith I strove to plead 
Before unjust tribunals,— with a voice 
Labouring, a brsin confounded, and a, sonse, 
Death-liko, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge — my own souL' — H.] 
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. mighty wrongs occupy through voist worlds of sleep 
in the same way — though coloured by that tenderness 
which belonged to her gentler nature. One di'eam in 
particular — a dream of sublime circumstances— she 
repeated to me so movingly, with a pathos so thrilling, 
that by some profound sympathy it transplanted it- 
self to my own sleep, settled itself there, and is to 
this hour a part of the fixed dream- scenery which 
revolves at intervals through my sleeping lite. This 
it was :■ — She would hear a trumpet sound — though 
perhaps as having been the prelude to the solemn 
entry of the judges at a town which she had once 
visited in her childhood ; other preparations would 
follow, and at last all the solemnities of a great trial 
would shape themselves and fall into settled images. 
The audience was assembled, the judges were arrayed, 
the court was set. The prisoner was cited. Inquest 
was made, witnesses were called ; and false witnesses 
came tumultuously to the bar, Then again a trumpet 
was heard, but the trumpet of a mighty archangel ; 
and then would roll away thick clouds and vapours. 
Again the audience, but another audience, was assem- 
bled ; again the tribunal was established ; again the 
court was set ; but a tribunal and a court— how 
different to her 1 T/iat had been composed of men 
seeking indeed for truth, but themselves erring and 
falHble creatures ; the witnesses had been full of lies, 
the judges of darkness. But here was a court com- 
posed of heavenly witnessee— here was a righteous 
tribunal — and then at last a judge that could not 
be deceived. The judge smote with his eye a person 
who sought to hide himself in the crowd ; the guilty 
man stepped forward ; the poor prisoner was called 
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up to the presence of the mighty judge; suddenly 
the voice of a little child was heard ascending before 
her. Then the trumpet sounded once again ; and 
then there were new heavens and a new earth ; and 
her tears and her agitation (for she had seen her 
little Francis) awoke the poor palpitating dreamer. 

Two months passed on : nothing could possibly be 
done materially to raise the standard of those 
wretched accommodations which the house offered. 
The dilapidated walls, the mouldering plaster, the 
blackened mantel-pieces, the stained and polluted 
wainscots — what could bo attempted to hide or to 
repair all this by those who durst not venture abroad 1 
Yet whatever could be done, Hannah did , and, in ' 
the meantime, very soon indeed my Agnes ceased to 
see or to be offended by these objects. First of all 
her sight went from her; and nothing which appealed 
to that sense could ever more offend her. It is to 
me the one only consolation I have, that my presence 
and that of Hannahj with such innocent frauds as 
we concerted together, made her latter days pass in a 
heavenly calm, by persuading her that our security 
was absolute, and that all search after us had ceased, 
under a belief on the part of Government that we 
had gained the shelter of a foreign land. All this 
was a delusion ; but it was a delusion — -blessed be 
Heaven I — which lasted exactly as long a« her life, 
and was just commensurate with its necessity. I 
hurry over the final circumstances. 

There was fortunately now, even for me, no fear 
that the hand of any policeman or emissary of justice 
could effectually disturb the latter days of my wife ; 
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for, besides pistols always lying loaded in an inner 
room, there happened to be a long narrow passage on 
enteimg the hou-*, which by means of a blunderbuss, 
I could ha^e swept eflectually and cleared many 
time=i o\ er , and I know v, hat to do in a last ex- 
tiemity Just two months it wao, to a day, since we 
had entered the houise , and it happened that the 
medical attendant upon Agneo, who awakened no 
suspicion by his visits had prescribed some opiate or 
anodyne ■which had not oome , being dark early, for 
it vtab now &eptembei, I had \entured out to fetch 
it In this I conceited theie could be no danger. 
On my letuin I biw a mm examining the fastenings 
of the dooi , He made no opposition to my entrance, 
nor seemed much to observe it — but I was disturbed. 
Two hours after, both Hannah and I heard a noise 
about the door, and voices in low conversation. It is 
remarkable that Agnes heard this also — so quick had 
grown her hearing. She was agitated, but was easily 
calmed ; and at ten o'clock we weie all in bed. The 
hand of Agnes was in mine ; so only she felt herself 
in security. She had been restless for an hour, and 
talking at intervals in sleep. Once she certainly 
wakened, for she pressed her lips to mine. Two 
minutes after, I heard something in her breathing 
which did not please me. I rose hastily — brought a 
light — raised her head — two long, long gentle sighs, 
that scarcely moved the lips, were all that could be 
perceived. At that moment, at that very moment, 
Hannah called out to me that the door was sur- 
rounded. ' Open it ! ' I said ; six men entered ; Agnea 
it was they sought ; I pointed to the bed ; they 
advanced, gazed, and walked away in sUence, 
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After this I wandered about, caring little for life 
or its affairs, and roused only at times to think of 
vengeance upon all who had contributed to lay waste 
my happiness. In this pursuit, however, I was con- 
founded as much by my own thoughts as by the 
difficulties of accomplishing my purpose. To assault 
and murder either of the two principal agents in tbia 
tragedy, what would it be, what other effect could it 
have, than to invest them with the character of 
injured and suffering people, and thus to attract a 
pity or a forgiveness at least to their persons which 
never otherwise could have illustrated their deaths 1 
I remembered, indeed, the words of a sea-captain who 
had taken such vengeance as had offered at the 
moment upon his bitter enemy and persecutor (a 
young passenger on board hia ship), who had in- 
formed against him at the Custom-house on hia 
arrival in port, and had thus effected t!ie confiscation 
of his ship, and the ruin of the captain's family,' 
The vengeance, and it was all that circumstances 
allowed, consisted in, coming behind the young mun 
clandestinely and pushing him into the deep waters 
of the dock, when, being unable to swim, he perished 
by drowning. ' And the like,' said the captain, when 
musing on his trivial vengeance, ' and the like happens 
to many an honest sailor.' Yea, thought I, the 
captain was right. The momentary shock of a pistol- 
bullet— what is it ! Perhaps it may save the wretch 
after all from the pangs of some lingering disease ; 
and then again I shall have the character of a 
murderer, if known to have shot him ; he will with 
many people have no such character, but at worst the 
character of a man too harsh (they will say), and 
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possibly mistaken in protecting his property. And 
then, if not known as the man who shot him, where 
is the shadow even of vengeance? Strange, it seemed 
to me, and passing strange, that I should be the 
person to urge arguments in behalf of letting this 
man escape. For at one time I had as certainly, as 
inexorably, doomed him as ever I took any resolution 
in my life. But the fact is, and I began to see it 
upon closer view, it is not easy by any means to take 
an adequate vengeance for any injury beyond a very 
trivial standard; and that with common magnanimity 
one does not care to avenge. Whilst I was in this 
mood of mind, still debating with myself whether I 
should or should not contaminate my hands with the 
blood of this monster, and still unable to shut my 
eyes upon one fact, viz. that my buried Agnes could 
above all things have urged me to abstain from such 
acts of violence, too evidently useless, listlessly and 
scarcely knowing what I was in quest of, I strayed 
by accident into a chui'ch where a venerable old man 
was preaching at the very moment I enteipd he Tvas 
either delivering as a text, or repeating in the couree 
of his sermon, these words — 'Vengeance ih mine I 
will repay, saith the Lord.' By some accident also 
he fixed his eyes upon me at the moment and this 
concurrence with the subject then ocLupving my 
thoughts so much impressed me, that I deteimined 
very seriously to review my half-formed purpa e'l of 
revenge ; and well it was that I did so : f oi m thit 
same week an explosion of popukr fury Irought the 
life o( this wretched Barratt to a shocking termin 
ation, pretty much resembling the fate of the De 
Witts in Holland. And the consequences to me wei'c 
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such, and so fiJI of all the consolation and indemnifi- 
cation which this world could give me, that I have 
often shuddered since then at the narrow escape I 
had had from myself intercepting this remarkahle 
retribution. The villain had again been attempting 
to play ofE the same hellish scheme with a beautiful 
young rustic which had succeeded in the case of my 
ill-fated Agnes. But the young woman in this 
instance had a high, and, in fact, termagant spirit. 
Rustic as she was, she had been warned of the char- 
acter of the man ; everybody, in fact, was familiar 
with the recent tragedy. Either her lover or hfir 
brother happened to be waiting for her outside the 
window. He saw in part the very tricks in the act 
of perpetration by which some article or other, meant 
to be claimed as stolen property, was conveyed into a 
parcel she had incautiously laid down. He heard 
the charge against her made by Barratt, and 
seconded by his creatures — heard her appeal — sprang 
to her aid — dragged the ruffian into the street, when 
in less time than the tale could be told, and before 
the police (though tolerably alert) could effectually 
interpose for his rescue, the mob had so used or so 
abused the opportunity they had long wished for, 
that he remained the mere disfigured wreck of what 
had once been a man, rather than a creature with 
any resemblance to humanity. I myself heard the 
uproar at a distance, and the shouts and yells of 
savage exultation ; they were sounds I shall never 
forget, though I did not at that time know them for 
what they were, or understood their meaning. The 
result, however, to me was something beyond this, 
and worthy to have been purchased with my heart's 
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blood Birmtt &till breathed ; spite of his mutilft- 
tian^ he could speak he was rational. One only 
thing he deminded — it was that his dying confession 
might be taken Two magifitratea and a clergyman 
attenied He gave a. list of those whom he had 
trepinned, and hid fuled to trepan, by his artifices 
and thieats, into the sacrifice of their honour. He 
expired before the leeord was closed, but- not before 
he hid placed my wife's name in the latter list as 
the one whoae injuries in his dying moments most 
appiUed him Tlus confession on the following day 
went into the hinds ot the hostile minister, and my 
R perfect. 
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MR. SCHNACKENEEUGER; 



TWO MASTERS FOK ONE DOG. 



IN WHAT MANNER UR SCHHACKENBEBOEB MADE HIS 
ENTEY ISTO B — —-. 

The Bim had just set, and all the invalids at the 
batbs of B - - had retired to their lodgings, when 
the harsh tones of welcome from the steeple announced 
the arrival of a new guest. Forthwith all the windows 
were garrisoned with young fjiises and old faces, pretty 
faces and ugly faces ; and scarce one but was over- 
spread with instantaneous merriment^a fevrde-joie 
of laughter, that travelled up the street in company 
with the very estraordioary object that now advanced 
from the city gates. Upon a little, meagre, scare- 
crow of a horse, sate a tall, broad-shouldered young 
fellow, in a great-coat of bright pea-green, whose 
variegated lights and shades, from soaking rains and 
partial dryings, bore sullen testimony to the change- 
able state of the weather for the last week. Out of 
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this great-coat shot up, to a monstrous Iieight, a head 
surmounted by a huge cocked hat, one end of which 
hung over the stem, the other over the stern of the 
horse : the legs belonging to this head were sheathed 
in a pair of monstrous boots, technically called ' field- 
pieces,' which, descending rather too low, were well 
plaiatered with flesh-coloured mud. More, perhaps, 
in compliance with the established rule, than for any 
visible use, a switch was in the rider's hand ; for to 
attribute to such a horse, under such a load, any 
power to have quitted a pace that must have satisfied 
the most rigorous police in Poland, was obviously too 
romantic. Depending from his side, and almost 
touching the ground, rattled an enormous back-sword, 
which suggested to the thinking miod a salutary hint 
lo allow free passage, without let or unseasonable 
jesting, to Mr. Jeremiah Schnackenberger, student 

at the University of X . He, that might be 

disposed to overlook this hint, would certainly pay 
attention to a second, which crept close behind the 
other in the shape of a monstrous dog, somewhat 
bigger than the horse, and presenting on every side a 
double tier of most respectable teeth. Observing the 
general muster of the natives, which his appearance 
had called to the windows, the rider hod uuslung and 
mounted a pipe, under whose moving canopy of clouds 
and vapours he might advance in greater tranquillity ; 
and during this operation, his very thoughtful and 
serious horse had struck up a by-street^and made 
a dead stop, before his rider was aware, at the sign 
of the Golden Sow. 

Although the gold had long since vanished from 
the stone beast, and, to say the truth, every part of 
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the house seemed to sympathise admirably with the 
UQclean. habits of its patron image, nevertheless, Mr. 
Jeremiah thought proper to comply with the instincts 
of his horse ; and, as nobody in the street, or in the 
yard, came forward to answer his call, he gave himself 
no further trouble, but rode on through the open door 
right forwards into the bar. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW MR. JEREMIAH CAME TO TAKE UP HIS QUARTERS 
AT THB GOLDEN SOW. 

' The Ijord, and his angels, protect us ! — As I live, 
here comes the late governor ! ' ejaculated the hostess, 
Mrs. Bridget Sweetbread ; suddenly startled out of 
her afternoon's nap by the horse's hoofs — and seeing 
right before her what she took for the apparition of 
Don Juan ; whom, as it afterwards appeared, she had 
seen in a pantomime the night before. 

' Thunder and lightning ! my good woman,' said 
the student laughing, ' woflld you dispute the reality 
of my flesh and blood 1' 

Mrs. Bridget, however, on perceiving her mistake, 
cared neither for the sword nor for the dog, but 
exclaimed, ' Why then, let me tel! you, Sir, it's not 
the custom in this country to ride into parlours, and 
disturb honest folks when they're taking their rest. 
Innkeeping's not the trade it has been to me, God he 
knows ; but, for all that, I'U not put up with such 
work from nobody.' 

' Good, my dear creature ; what yon say is good — ■ 
very good : but let me tell you, it's not good that I 
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must be kept waiting in the street, and no soul in 
attendance to take my horee and feed him.' 

' Oh, that base villain of a hostler ! ' said the land- 
lady, immediately begging pardon, and taking hold 
of the bridle, whilst Mr. Schnackenberger dismounted. 

' That's a good creature,' said he ; ' I love you for 
this : and I don't care if I take up my quarters here, 
which at first was not my intention. Have you room 
for me t ' 

' Eoom ! ' answered Mrs. Sweetbread ; ' ah ! now 
there's just the whole Golden Sow at your service ; 
the more's the pity,' 

On Mr. Jeremiah's asking the reason for this super- 
fiuity of room, she poured out a torrent of abuse 
against the landlord of The DoubU-harreUed Gvai, who 
— not content with having at all times done justice 
to his sign — had latterly succeeded, with the belp 
of vicious coaohmen and unprincipled postilion.^, in 
drawing away her whole business, and had at length 
utterly ruined the once famous inn of TAe Golden Sow. 
And true it was that the apartment, into which she 
now introduced her guest, showed some vestiges of 
ancient splendour, in the pictures of six gigantic sows. 
The late landlord had been a butcher, and had 
christened his inn from his practice of slaughtering a 
pig every week ; and the' sis swine, as large as life, 
and each bearing a separate name, were designed to 
record his eminent skill in the art of fattening. 

His widow, who was still in mourning for him, 
must certainly have understood Mr. Schnackenberger'a 
words, ' / hve you for this,' in a sense very little in- 
tended by the student. For she brought up supper 
herself ; and, with her own hand, unarmed with spoon 
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or other inipiement, dived after and secured a little 
insect which was floundering about in the soup. So 
much the greater was her surprise on observing, that, 
after such flattering proofs of attention, hei' guest 
left the soup untouched ; and made no particular 
application to the other dishes — so well harmonising 
with the general character of the Golden Sow. At 
last, however, she explained his want of appetite into 
the excess of hk passion for herself ; and, on that 
consideration, failed not to lay before him a statement 
of her flourishing circumstances, and placed in a 
proper light the benefits of a marriage with a woman 
somewhat older than himself. 

Mr. Schnflckenberger, whose good-nature was in- 
finite, occasionally interrupted his own conversation 
with Juno, the great dog, who meantime was dis- 
patching the supper without any of her master's 
scruples, to throw in a ' Yes,' or a ' IJo,'— a ' Well,' 
or a ' So, BO.' But at length his patience gave way, 
and he started up — saying, ' Well ; Sufficit ; Now — 
march, old witch I ' This harmless expression she 
took in such ill part, that, for mere peace' sake, he 
was obliged to lead her to the door and shut her out : 
and then, undressing himself, he stepped into bed ; 
and, in defiance of the straw which everywhere stuck 
out, and a quilt of a hundred- weight,* he sunk into a 
deep slumber under the agreeable serenade of those 
clamorous oiitcries which Mrs. Sweetbread still kept 
uj on the outside of the door. 

* The Olistom in North Germany is to sleep under it bed s^ 
woll as upon one ; consequently, when thiH hnppensto beachi^ap 
one, it cannot b« stuffed with feathers, ilowji, li<:,, but with some 
lieaviei material. 
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CHAPTKE III. 

IN WHICH OUK HERO POLISUES A ROUGH-EIDER. 

'Fire and futiE'.'' exc!aj.med Mr, Schnackenberger, 
as Juno broke out into uproarious barking about 
midnight: the door was opened from the outside; 
and in stepped the landlady, airayed in a night-dress 
that iinpi\>ved her charms into a rivalry with those 
of her sign at the street door; aocompanied by a 
fellow, who, by way of salutation, cracked an immense 
hunting-whip. 

' So it's here that I'm to get my own again 1 ' cried 
the fellow : and forthwith Mr. Jeremiah stepped out 
of hed, and hauled him up to the light of the lamp 
which the landlady carried. 

' Yes, Sir,' said the rough-rider, ' it's I, sure 
enough ; ' and, to judge by the countenance of his 
female conductor, every accent of his anger was music 
of the spheres to her unquenchable wrath ; ' I'm the 
man, sure enough, whose horse you rode away with ; 
and that you'll find to be a true bill.' 

'Rode away with 1 ' cried Mr. Jeremiah: 'Now, 

may th w' t t f 11 th nderbolts But, 

ra al h ta t wh t t pay? then take thy 

a t f tl t bl d be off.' So saying, 

M S^hnick he ^ t d t the bed for his well- 
fill d p 

O tl g f 1 y however, the horse- 

d I t d p th g ntl pi asis of his character, 
ad INyny ntl ngs are so, why it's all 
right ; and, in the Lord s name, keep the horse as long 
aji you want him.' 
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' Dog ! in the first place, and firstly, tell me what's 
your demand 1 in the second place, and secondly, go 
to the d— 1.' 

But whilst the rough-rider continued with low 
bows to decline the first offer, being satisfied, as it 
seemed, with the second, the choleric Mr, Schnacken- 
herger cried out, ' Seize him, Juno ! ' And straightway 
Juno leaped upon him, and executed the arrest so 
punctually— that the trembling equestrian, without 
further regard to ceremony, made out his charge. 

Forthwith Mr. Jeremiah paid down the demand 
upon the table, throwing in something extra, with 
the woi-ds, ' That for the fright.' The dealer in horse- 
flesh returned him a thousand thanks ; hoped for his 
honour's further patronage ; and then, upon being 
civilly assured by Mr, Jeremiah, that if he did not in 
one instant walk down the stairs, he would, to his 
certain knowledge, have iofly down them ; therough- 
lider, in company with the landlady, took a rapid and 
polite leave of Mr. Schnackenberger ; who was too 
much irritated by the affront to compose himself 
again to sleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Hon MR SlHhACKtNBEBOER IND JLtiJ (.OMDLCT TULM 
&EL\ ES W HEN THE HI. L bE BECOMES TOO HOT 10 
HLLD THEM 

Da\ was beginning fo diwn when a smoke which 
foiced its way thiough the door and which giew 
e^ery m&tant thitkei an! more oppieasive a second 
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time summoned Mr. Schna^kenberger from Kis bed. 
As lie threw open the door, such a volume of flames 
rolled in from tlie staircase — which was already on fii-e 
from top to bottom — that he saw there was no time 
to be lost : so he took his pipe, loaded it as qiiickly 
as possible, lighted it from the flames of the staircase, 
began smoking, and then, drawing on his pea-green 
coat and buckling on his sword, he put his head out 
of the window to see if there were any means of 
esca^ie. To leap right down upon the pavement 
seemed too hazardous ; and the most judicious course, 
it struck him, would be to let himself down upon the 
Golden Sow, which was at no great depth below his 
window, and from this station to give the alarm. 
Even this, however, could not be reached without a 
leap : Mr. Schnackenberger attempted it ; and, by 
means of his great talents for equilibristic exercises, 
he hit the mark so well, that he planted himself in 
the very saddle, as it were, upon the back of this 
respectable brute. Unluckily, however, there was no 
hoase opposite ; and Mrs. Sweetbread with her people 
slept at the ba«k. Hence it wis, that for a very 
considerable space of time he v/ttv obliged to continue 
riding the sign of the Golden Sow whilst Juno for 
whom he could not possibly make room behind him, 
looked out of the window, and accompanied her 
master's text of occasional elamours foi as-iistance, 
with a very appropriate commentaiy of howls 

Some Poles at length passed by : but, not under- 
standing one word of German^-and seeing a man thus 
betimes in the morning mounted on the golden sow, 
smoking very leisurely, and occasionally hallooing, as 
if for his private amusement; they naturally took Mr. 
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Schnackenberger for a mania* : until, at length, the 
universal language of fire, which now began to burst 
out of the window, threw some light upon the dark- 
ness of their Polish under standings. Immediately 
they ran for assistance, which about the same moment 
the alarm-bells began to summon. 

However, the fire-engines arrived on the ground 
before the ladders : these last were the particular 
objectri of Mr. Jeremiah's wishes ; meantime, in 
default of those, and as the second best thing that 
could happen, the engines played with such a well- 
directed stream of water upon the window— upon the 
(joiden Sow — and upon Mr. Jeremiah Schuacken- 
berger, that for one while they were severally rendered 
tolerably fire-proof. Wlien at length the ladders 
arrived, and the people were on the point of applying 
them to the Golden Sow, he earnestly begged that 
they would, first of all, attend to a case of more 
urgent necessity : for himself, he was well mounted 
— as they saw ; could assure them that he was by no 
means in a combustible state ; and, it they would be 
BO good as to be a little more parsimonious with their 
water, he didn't care if he continued to pursue his 
morning's ride a little longer. On the other hand, 
Juno at the window to the right was reduced every 
moment to greater extremities, as was pretty plainly 
indicated by the increasing violence of her howling. 

But the people took it ill that they should be 
desired to rescue a four-legged animal ; and per- 
emptorily refused, 

' My good lads,' said the man upon the sow, ' for 
heaven's sake don't delay any longer : one heaven, as 
Pfeffel observes, is over all good creatures that are 
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pilgrims on this earth — let their travelling coat (which 
by the way is none of their own choosing) be what 
it may ; — smooth like yours and mine, or shaggy like 

But all to no purpose: not Pfeffel himself in 
propria persona, could have converted them from the 
belief that to take any trouble about snch a brute 
was derogatory to the honour of the very respectable 
citizens of B . 

However, when Mr. Jeremiah drew his purse- 
strings, and oSered a golden ducat to him that would 
render this service to his dog, instantly so many were 
the competitors for the honour of delivering the 
excellent pilgrim in the shaggy coat, that none of 
them wonld resign a ladder to any of the rest ; and 
thus, in this too violent zeal for her safety, possibly 
Juno would have perished^but for a huge Brunswick 
sausage, which, happening to go past in the mouth of 
a spaniel, violently irritated the appetite of Juno, 
and gave her courage for the salto mortale down to 
the pavement. 

' God bless my soul,' said Mr, Schnackenberger, to 
the men who stood mourning over the golden soap- 
hubble that had just burst before their eyes, ' what's 
to be done now ? ' and, without delay, he offered the 
ducat to him that would instantly give chase to Juno, 
who had already given chase to the sausage round 
the street comer, and would restore her to him upon 
the spot. And such was the agitation of Mr. 
Schnackenberger's mind, that for a few moments he 
seemed as if rising in his stirrups — and on the point 
of clapping spurs to the Golden Sow for the purpose 
of joining in the chase. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FKOU WHICH UAT BE DESCRIED THE OBJECT OF MR. 

BCHNACKENBBBOBE'a JOURNEV TO B , AND A 

PROSPECT OF AN JNTRODUCTION TO HIGH UFB, 

Mr. Sch mac ken berg er's consternation was, in fact, 
not without very rational grounds. 'Hhe case was 
this. Juno was an English bitch — infamous for her 
voracious appetite in all the villages, tar and wide, 
about the university — and, indeed, in all respects, 
without a peer throughout the whole country. Of 
course, Mr. Schnackenberger was much envied on her 
account by a multitude of fellow students ; and very 
large offers were made him for the dog. To all such 
overtures, however, the young man had turned a 
deaf ear for a long time, and even under the heaviest 
pecuniary distresses ; though he could not but ac- 
knowledge to himself that Juno brought him nothing 
but trouble and vexation. For not only did this 
brute (generally called the monster) make a practice 
of visiting other people's kitchens, and appropriating 
all unguarded dainties^but she went even to the 
length of disputing the title to their own property 
with he-cooks and she-cooks, butchers, and butchers' 
wives, &c. ; and whosoever had once made acquaint- 
ance with the fore-paws of this ravenous lady, allowed 
her thenceforwards, without resistance, to carry off ail 
sausages or bams which she migbt choose to seques- 
trate, and directly presented a bill to her master ; in 
which bill it commonly happened that indemnification 
for the fright, if not expressly charged as one of the 
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items, had a blank space, however, left for its con- 
sideration beneath the sum total. At length, matters 
came to that pass, that the reimbursement of Juno's 
annual outrages amounted to a far larger sum than 
Mr. Schnackenberger's own — not very frugal expen- 
diture. On a day, therefore, when Juno had made 
an entire clearance of the larder appropriated to 
a whole establishment of day-labourers — and Mr, 
Schnackenberger had, in consequence, been brought 
into great trouble in the university courts, in his 
first moments of irritation he asked his friend Mr. 
Fabian Sebastian, who had previously made him a 
large offer for the dog, whether he were still disposed 
to take her on those terms. ' Undoubtedly,' said 
Mr. Sebastian — promising, at the same time, to lay 
down the purchase money on that day se'nnight, 
upon delivery of the, article. 

Delivery of the article would, no question, have 
been made upon the spot, had not the vendor repented 
of his bargain the nest moment after it was concluded : 
on that account he still kept the dog in his own 
possession, and endeavoured, during the week's re- 
spite, to dispose his friend's mind to the cancelling of 
the contract. He, however, insisted on the punctual 
fulfilment of the treaty — letter anl spnit Never 
had Mr. Schnackenberger been so much diaturhed in 
mind as at this period. Simply mth the view of 
chasing away the nervous hoirors whah possessed 
his spirits, he had mounted his scare-crow and ridden 
abroad into the country. A remittance, which he 
had lately received from home, was still in his purse ; 
and, said he to himseif, suppose I were just to ride 
off to the baths at B about fifteen miles distant I 
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Nobody would know me there ; and I might at any 
rato keep Juno a fortnight longer 1 And exactly in 
this way it had happened that Mr. Schnackenberger 
had come to B . 

At this instant, he was indebted to a lucky accident 
for a momentary diversion of his thoughts from the 
danger which threatened him in regard to Juno. 
Amongst other visitors to the baths, who were pass- 
ing by at this early hour, happened to be the Princess 
of * * . Her carriage drew up at the very moment 
when Mr. Jeremiah, having dismounted from the 
sow, was descending the ladder : with her usual 
gracious manner, she congratulated the student upon 
his happy deliverance ; and, finding that he was a 
countryman of her own, she invited him to a hall 
which she gave on the evening of that day, in honour 
of the King's birthday. 

Now it must be acknowledged that a ball-room was 
not exactly the stage on which Mr. Schnackenberger's 
hahits of life had qualified him for shining ; however, 
the pleasure of a nearer acquaintance wi+h the inter- 
esting princess — held out too flattering a prospect to 
allow of his declining her invitation. Just at this 
moment Juno returned. 

Meantime the fire (occasioned probably by a spark 
falling from the landlady's lamp amongst the straw 
under the staircase) had been extinguished : and 
Mrs. Sweetbread, who had at length been roused at 
the back, now made her appearance ; and with many 
expressions of regi'Ot for what had happened to Mr. 
Schnackenherger, who had entirely re-estahlished 
himself in her esteem by his gold-laden purse, and 
also by what she called his ' very handsome behaviour ' 
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to the horse-dealer, she requested that he would be 
pleased to step into one of her back rooms ; at the 
same time, offering to reinstate his clothes in wearable 
condition by drying them as rapidly as possible : a 
necessity which was too clamorously urgent for im- 
mediate attention— to allow of the dripping student's 
rejecting her offer. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

IN WHAT MANNER MR. JEREMIAH PREPARED HIMSELF 
FOE THE BALL. 

As Mr. Jeremiah stood looking out of the window 
for the purpose of whiling away a tedious forenoon, 
it first struck his mind — upon the sight of a number 
of men dressed very differently from himself — that 
his wardrobe would scarcely match with the festal 
splendour of the /ite at which he was to be present 
in the evening. Even if it had been possible to 
overlook the tarnished lustre of his coat, not much 
embellished by its late watery trials upon the golden 
sow, yet he could not possibly make his appearance 
in a surtout. He sent therefore to one tailor aiter 
another : but all assured him that they had their 
hands much too full of business to undertake the 
conversion of his surtout into a dress coat against the 
evening ; still less could they undertake to make a. 
new one. Just as vainly did he look about for shoes : 
many were on sale ; but none of them with premises 
spacious enough to accommodate his very respectable 
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All this put him into no little perplexity. True it 
was, that Mrs. Sweetbread had spontaneously thrown 
open to his inspection the wardrobe of her deceased 
husband. But even he had contrived to go through 
this world in shoes of considerably smaller dimensions 
than Mr. Jeremiah demanded. And from a pretty 
large choice of coats there was not one which he could 
turn to account. For, to say nothing of their being 
one and all too short by a good half ell, even in the 
very best of them he looked precisely as that man 
looks who has lately slaughtered a hog, or as that 
man looks who designs to slaughter a hog. 

Now, then, when all his plane for meeting the 
exigencies of his case had turned out abortive, 
suddenly a bold idea struck him. In a sort of in- 
spiration he seized a pair-of scissors, for the purpose 
of converting with his own untutored hand of genius 
his pea-green surtout into a pea-green frock. This 
operation having, in his own judgment, succeeded to 
a marvel, he no longer hesitated to cut out a pair of 
ball shoes from his neat's-leather 'field-pieces.' 
Whatever equipments were still wanting could be 
had for money, with the exception of a shirt ; and, as 
to tliat, the wedding shirt of the late Mr. Sweetbread 
would answer the purpose very passably. 

What provoked our hero most of all were the new 
patent shoe-buckles, the fine points of which would 
not take firm hold of the coarse leather shoes, but on 
every bold step burst as\inder^-so that he w£is obliged 
to keep his eye warily upon them, and in consideration 
of their tender condition, to set bis feet down to the 
ground very gently. 

The hostess had just sunk pretty deep into her 
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customary failing of intoxication, when he went to 
her and asked how he looked in his gala dress. 

' Look 1 ' said she ; ' why, like a king baked in 
gingerbread. Ah ! now, such a man as you is the 
man for my money ; — stout, and resolute, and active, 
and a man that ' 

' Basta ! sufficit, my dear.' 

' To be sure, for his professional merit, I mustn't 
say anything against the late Mr, Sweetbread : No, 
nobody must say anything against that : he was the 
man for slaughtering of swine ; Ob ! he slaughtered 
them, that it was beautiful to see 1 pigs in particular, 
and pigs in general, were what he understood. Ah ! 
lord 1 to my dying day I shall never forget the gr^t 
sow that he presented to our gracious princess when 
she was at the .baths, two" years come Michaelmas. 
Saya her Highness to him, says she, — "Master," 
says she, " one may see by yonr look that you under- 
stand how to fatten : anybody," says she, " may see 
it in his face ; a child may see it by the very look 
on him. Ah ! " says her Highness, " he's the man 
for swine ; he was born to converse with hogs ; he's a 
heaven-bom curer of bacon." — Lord! Mr. 8chna«ken- 
berger, you'll not believe how these gracious words 
revived my very heart ! The tears came into my 
eyes, and I couldn't speak for joy. But, when all's 
said and done, what's fame? what's glory 1 say I. A 
man like you is the man for me ; but for such another 
lazy old night-cap as the late Mr. Sweetbread — - — ' 

' Bah I aufficit, sweetheart ; ' at the same time 
squeezing her hand, which she took as an intimation 
that she ought not to trouble herself with the past, 
but rather look forward to a joyous futurity. 
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As the hour drew near for presenting himseif in 
the circle of the princess, Mr. Jeremiah recommended 
to her the most vigilant care of Juno, from whom he 
very unwillingly separated himself in these last days 
of their connection— and not until he had satisfied 
himself that it was absolutely impossible to take her 
with him to the ball. Another favourite, namely, 
his pipe, ought also, he feared, in strict propriety to 
be left behind. But in the fii'st place, ' who knows,' 
thought he, ' but there may be one room reserved for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose to smote ) ' 
And, secondly, let iJtat be as it might, he considered 
that the great meersckawn * head of his pipe — -over 
which he watched as over the apple of his eye— covild 
nowhere be so safely preserved as in his own pocket ; 
as to any protuberance that it might occasion, that 
he valued not at a rush. Just as little did he eare 
for the grotesque appearance of the mouth-piece, 
which in true journeyman's fashion stuck out from 
the opening of his capacious pocket to a ootisiderahle 
distance. 

' And now don't you go and forget some people in 
the midst of all this show of powdered puppies,' cried 
the landlady after him. 

'Ah I my darling!' said he, laughing just mind 
Juno : have an eye to Juno, my darling , and for 
Juno's sake he suppressed the 'old vntch thit his 
lips were itching a. second time to be deliiered of 

• ' Meerachaum : ' I believe a particular kind of elfiy called 
'sea-spraj,' from ila fineness and lightness, from which the 
boles of pipes are made in Tiukey — often at enormons prices 
and mucli impoited into Germany, where they are m great re 
quest. Such is the eictuut of my knowledge on tlie subject ; or 
perhaps of my ignorance. But, in fact, I know nothing about it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MB. SCHNACKBNBEEOEE 18 ENAMOURED, AND OF WHOM ; 
AND WHAT PROSPECTS OPEN UPON HIM IN HIS 
PURSUIT OF ' LA BELLE PASSION.' 

At the hotel of the princess, all the resources ot 
good taste and hospitality were called forth to give 
idal to tiie Jete, and do honour to the day; and by 
ten o'clock, a very numerous and brilliant company 
had already assembled. 

So much the more astounding must have been the 
entry of Mr. Jeremiah Schnackenberger ; who, by 
the way, was already familiar to the eyes of many, 
from his very public entrance into the city on the 
preceding evening, and to others from his morning's 
exhibition on the golden sow. His eyes and his 
thoughts being occupied by the single image ot the 
fascinating hostess, of course it no more occurred to 
him to remark that his self-constructed coat was 
detaching itself at every step from its linings whilot 
the pockets of the ci-devant surtout still displayed 
their original enormity of outUne^than n general it 
would ever have occurre 1 to him that the toi t ensfmb/'' 
of his costume was likely to make -uid had in fact 
made a very great sensation 

This very general attention to Mi Sohuackenberger, 
and the total unconscio isness of this honour on the 
part of Mr. Schnackenbei ger himself did not escape 
the notice of the princess an! at the first oppor 
tunity, she dispatched a gentleman to drin his 
attention to the indecoium of his diess— and to put 
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him in the way of making the proper alterations. 
Laughter and Yexation struggled in Mr. Schnacken- 
berger's mind, when he became aware of the condition 
of his equipments i and he very gladly accompanied 
Ihe ambassador of his hostess into a private room, 
where clothes and shoes were furnished him, in which 
he looked like any other reasonable man. On his 
return to the ball-^ooin, he lost no time in making 
his acknowledgments to the princess, and explaining 
the cause of his unbecoming attire. The princess, 
with a natural goodness of heart and true hospitality, 
was anxious to do what she could to restore her 
strange guest to satisfaction with himself, and to 
establish him in some credit with the company ; she 
had besides discovered with pleasure that amidst all 
his absurdities, Mr. Schnackenberger was reaUy a 
man of some ability ; on these several considerations, 
therefore, she exerted herself to maintain a pretty 
long conversation with him ; which honoui" Mr. 
Jeremiah so far misinterpreted, as to ascribe it to 
an interest of a very tender character. To Mr. 
Schnackenberger, who had taken up the very extra- 
ordinary conceit that his large person had some 
attractions about it, there could naturally be nothing 
very surprising in all this : and he felt himself called 
upon not to be wanting to himself, but to push his 
good fortune. Accordingly, he kept constantly about 
the person of the princess : let her move in what 
direction she would, there was Mr. Jeremiah 
Schnackenberger at hand ready to bewitch her with 
his conversation j and, having discovered that she 
was an amateur of botany, and purposed visiting a 
botanical garden on the following day, he besieged 
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her with offeis of hie services in tlie capacity of 
guida 

' Possibly, when the time comes,' said the princess, 
aloud, 'I shall avail myself of your goodness;' and 
the visible displeasure, with which she withdrew 
herself from his worrying impoi'tunities, so obviously 
disposed all the bystanders to smile— that Mr. 
Schnackeubei'ger himself became alive to his own 
bilise, and a blush of shaii:e and vexation sufiused 
his countenance. What served at the moment greatly 
to exasperate these feelings, was the behaviour of a. 
certain Mr. Von Pilsen — who had fiom the first paid 
uncommon attention to the very extraordinary pheno- 
menon presented by Mr. Schnackenberger's person^ — ■ 
had watched the whole course of the persecutions with 
which he had distressed the princess — and at this 
moment seemed quite unable to set any bounds to his 
laughter. In extreme dudgeon, Mr. Schnackenberger 
hastened into one of the most remote apartments, 
and flung himself back upon a sofa. Covering his 
eyes with his hands, he saw none of the numbers who 
passed by him. But the first time that he looked up, 
behold ! a paper was lying upon his breast. He 
examined it attentively; and found the following 
words written in pencil, to all appeai-ance by a female 
hand; 'We are too narrowly watched in this place. 
To-morrow morning about nine o'clock ! The beau- 
tiful botanic gardens will secure us st fortunate 



' Aye,' said Mr. Jeremiah, ' stu'e enough it's from 
! ' He read the note again and again : and the 
e unhappy he had just now been, so much the more 
he now intoxicated with his dawning felicities. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

IS WHICH JUNO PLAVa 



The rattling of a chain through cmshing glass and 
porcelain, which spread alarm through the ball-room, 
would hardly have drawn Mr. Schna^ikenberger'a 
attention in his present condition of rapturous eleva^ 
tion, had not the well-known voice of Juno reached 
his ears at the same moment. He hurried after the 
sound — shocked, and to be shocked. The fact was 
simply this ; Juno had very early in the evening 
withdrawn herself from the mrveillaiice of the Golden 
Sow, and had followed her master's steps. Often 
ejected from the mansion of the princess, she had as 
often returned ; so that at last it was thought best to 
chain her up in the garden. Unfortunately, a kitten 
belonging to a young female attendant of the princess 
had suddenly run past ; Juno made a rush after it ; 
the chain broke away from the woodwork of the 
kennel ; the panic-struck kitten retreated into the 
house — taking the first road which presented : close 
upon the rear of the kitten pressed Juno and her 
chain ; close upon the rear of Juno pressed the young 
woman in anguish for her kitten's hfe, and armed 
with a fly-flapper ; and, the road happening to lead 
into the ball-room, the whole train — pmsuers and 
pursued — helter-skelter fell into the quarters of the 
waltzers. The kitten attempted to take np a position 
behind a plateau on one of the side-boards : but from 
this she was immediately dislodged by Juno ; and the 
retreat commencing afresh right across the side-boards 
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which were loaded with refreshments, all went to 
wreck — glasses and china, all was afloat — sherbet 
and lemonade, raspberry-vinegar and orgeat : and at 
the very moment when Mr. Jeremiah returned, the 
belligerent powers dripping with celestial nectar — 
having just charged up a column of dancera^were 
wheeling through the door by which he had entered : 
and the first check to the wrath of Juno was the 
seasonable arrest of her master's voice. 

That the displeasure of the dancers, who had been 
discomposed and besprinkled by Juno, fell entirely 
upon her master, was pretty evident from their faces. 
Of all the parties concerned, however, none was more 
irritated than the young woman ; she was standing 
upon the stairs, caressing and fondling her kitten, as 
Mr. Scbnackenberger went down, leading Juno in his 
pocket-handkerchief; and she let drop some such 
very audible hints upon the ill-breeding and boorish- 
ness of certain pretended gentlemen, that Mr. 
Scbnackenberger would, without doubt, have given 
her a very severe reprimand— if he had not thought 
it more dignified to affect to overlook her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHICH TBBATa OF EXPERIMENTS NOT VERY COMMON AT 
BIKTHDAY FirES. 

' Kow, my dears,' said Mr. Von Pilsen to a party 
who were helping him to laugh at the departed Mr. 
Scbnackenberger, ' as soon aa the fellow returns, we 
must get him into our party at supper.' 
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'Returns]' exclaimed another; 'why I should 
fancy he had had enough of birthday ^(e« for one 
life.' 

' You think so ) ' said Von Pilsen ; ' so do not I. 
No, no, my good creature ; I flatter myself that I go 
upon pretty sure grounds : I saw those eyes which 
he turned upon the princess on making his exit ; and 

mind what I say, he takes his beast home, and 

comes back again. Therefore, be sure, and get him 
amongst us at supper, and set the barrel abroach, I- 
wouldn't for all the world the monster should go 
away untapped.' 

The words were scarce uttered, when, sure enough, 
the body, or ' barrel,' of Mr. Scbnackenberger did roll 
into the room for a second time. Forthwith Von 
Pilsen and his party made up to him ; and Pilsen 
having first with much art laboured to efface any 
suspicions which might have posse8se<l the student's 
mind in consequence of his former laughter, proceeded 
to thank him for the very extraordinary spoit which 
his dog had furnished ; and protested that he must 
be better acquainted with him. 

' Why, as to that,' said Mr. Scbnackenberger, ' a 
better acquaintance must naturally be very agreeable 
to me. But, in respect to the dog, and what you call 
the sport, I'm quite of another opinion ; and would 
give all I'm worth that it had not happened.' 

' Oh ! no,' they all declared ; ' the f^te would have 
wanted its most brilliant features if Mr. Schnncken- 
berger or his dog had been absent. No, no i without 
flattery he must allow them to call him the richest 
fund of amusement— the hrighte.st attraction of the 
evening.' But Sthnackenberger shock his head 
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incredulously ; said he wished he could think so ; but 
with a deep sigh he persisted in *hia own opinion ; in 
■which he was the more confirmed, when he perceived 
that the princess, who wbs now passing him to the 
supper-room, turned away her eyes the moment she 
perceived him. 

In this state of mind Mr. Jeremiah naturally, but 
unconsciously, lent himself to the designs of hie new 
acquaintances. Every glass that the devil of mischief 
and of merry malice poured out, did the devil of 
Schnackenberger's despair drink off ; until at last 
the latter devil was tolerably well drowned in wine. 

About this time enter Juno again — being her 
second (and positively last) appearance upon these 
boards. Mr, Jeremiah's new friends paid so much 
homage to the promising appearance of her jaws, that 
they made room for her very respectfully as she 
pressed up to her master. He, whose recent excesses 
in wine had re-established Juno in the plenitude of 
her favour saw with approving calmness hia female 
friend lay both her fore paws on the table — and 
appropriate all that remained on h s plate, to the 
extreme a«toni hment of all piesent 

' My fi end said Mt Jeremiah to a footman who 
was ou the [ omfc of pulling away the unbidden guest, 
' don't you, for God s sake, get into any trouble. My 
Juno understands no jesting on these occasions : and 
it might so happen that she would leave a mark of 
her remembrance with you, that you would not forget 
so long as you lived.' 

' But I suppose, Sir, you won't expect that a dog 

can be allowed to sup with her Highness's company V 

' Ob I faith, Sir, credit me— the dog is a more 
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' of society tlian yourself, and 
mauy a one liere present : so just leave me and my 
Juno unmolested. Else I may, perhaps, take the 
trouble to make aa example of you.' 

The princess, whose attention was now drawn, 
made a sign to the servant'to retire ; and Voo Pilsen 
and his friends could scarcely keep down their 
laughter to a well-bred key, wheu Mr. Schnaeken- 
berger drew his pipe from his pocket — loaded it — lit 
it at one of the chandeliers over the supper-table — 
and, in 0113 minute, wrapped the whole neighbourhood 
in a voluminous cloud of smoke. 

Aa some little damper to their merriment, however, 
Mr. Schaackenherger addressed a few words to them 
from time to time :— ' You laugh, gentlemen,' said 
he; 'and, doubtless, there's something or other very 
amusing,— -no doubt, infinitely amusing, if one could 
but fiad it out. However, I could make your appe- 
tites for laughing vanish — aye, vanish in one moment. 
For, understand me now, one word— one little word 
from me to Juno, and, in two minutes, the whole 
room shall be as empty as if it had been swept out 
with a broom. Just the first that I look at, no 
matter whom, she catches by the breast — aye, just 
you, Sir, or you. Sir, or you, Mr. Von Pilsen,' (fixing 
his eye upon him) ' if I do but say — seize him, Juno I ' 
The word had fled : and in the twinkling of an eye, 
Juno's fore-paws, not over clean, were fixed in the 
elegant white silk waistcoat of Mr. Von Pilsen. 

This scene was the signal for universal uproar and 
alarm. Even Mr. Jeremiah, on remarking the 
general rising of the company, though totally un- 
aware that his harmless sport had occasioned it, rose 
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also ; called the dog off : and comEorted Von Klsen, 

who was half dead with fright, by assuriog him that 
had he but said — ' Bite him, Juno ! '—matters would 
have ended far worse. 

On Mr. Schnaekenberger's standing up, his bodily 
equilibrium was manifestly so much endangered, that 
one of the company, out of mere humanity, offered 
his servant to see him safe home. A slight con- 
sciousness of his own condition induced our hero to 
accept of this offer : through some niisimderatanding, 
however, the servant led him, not to the Golden. Sow, 
but to the Double-barrelled Gun. 

Mr. Schnackenberger, on being asked for hia 
number, said ' No. 5 ; ' that being the number of his 
room at the Golden Sow. He was accordingly shown 
up to Ko. 5 : and, finding a bed under an alcove, he 
got into it dressed as he was ; and, in one moment, 
had sunk into a profound slumber. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHICH NARRATES AN ENGAGEMENT ON UNEQUAL TERMS 
FIRST FOB ONE SIDE, THEN FOE THE OTHER. 

Half an hour after came the true claimant ; who, 
being also drunk, went right up-stairs without 
troubling the waiter ; and forthwith getting into 
bed, laid himself right upon Mr. Jeremiah Schnacken- 
berger. 

' D n this heavy quilt,' said the student, 

waking up and recollecting the hundred-pounder of 
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the preceding night ; aud, without further ceremony, 
he kicked the supposed quilt into the middle of the 

Now began war for the quilt ' rose up without 
delay; and Mi Schmckenberger, who had been 
somewhat worse handled than hia opponent by the 
devil of drunkenness would doubtless have come by 
the worst, had he not in his extremity ejaculated 
' Juno I ' whereupon she, putting aside all selfish 
considerations, which at the moment had fastened 
her to a leg of mutton in the kitchen, rushed up on 
the summons of duty, and carried a reinforcement 
that speedily turned the scale of victory. The alarm, 
which this hubbub created, soon brought to the field 
of battle the whole population of the inn, in a very 
picturesque vaidety of night-dresses; and the intruding 
guest would in all likelihood have been kicked back 
to the Golden Sow ; but that the word of command 
to the irritated Judo, which obviously trembled on 
his lips, was deemed worthy of very particular atten- 
tion and respect. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH UNFOBTDNATB LOVE MEDITATES REVENGE. 

At half-past ten on the following morning, at 
which tinae Mr. Schnackenberger first unclosed his 
eyes, behold ! at the foot of his bed was sitting my 
hostess of the Golden Sow. ' Aye,' said she, ' I 
think it's time. Sir : and it's time, I think, to let you 
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know what it is to affront a creditable body before 
all the world.' 

' Nay, for God's sake, old one, what's the matter ) ' 
said Mr. Schnackenberger, laughing and sitting bolt 
upright in bed. 

' Old 1 Well, if I have a few more years on my 
head, I've a little more thought in it ; hut, perhaps, 
you're not altogether so thoughtless as I've been 
fancying in your actings towards me poor unfortunate 
widow : if that's the case, you are a base wicked 
man ; and you deserve — ' 

'Why, woman, how nowl Has a tarantula bit 
you; or what is iti Speak.' 

'Speak! Aye, I'll speak; and all the world shall 
hear me. First of all come yon riding into my bar 
like a crazy man ; and I, good easy creature, let 
myself he wheedled, carry you meat — drink — every- 
thing—with ray own hands; sit by your side ; keep 
you in talk the whole evening, for Eear you should 
be tired ; and, what was my reward i " March," 
says you, "old witch." Well, that passed on. At 
midnight I am called out of my bed — for your sake ; 
and the end of that job is, that along of you the Sow 
is half burned down. But for all that, I say never 
an ill word to you. I open the late Mr. Sweetbread's 
clotbes'-presses to yon : his poor innocent wedding- 
ehirt you don over your great shameless body ; go 
off ; leave me behind with a masterful dog, that 
takes a roast leg of mutton from off the spit ; and, 
when he should have been beat for it, runs off with 
it into the street. You come back with the beast. 
Not to offend you, I say never a word of what he 
has done. Off you go again r well : scarce is your 
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back turned, when the filthy carrion begins running 
my rabbits up and down the yard ; eats up all that 
he can catch ; and never a one would have been left 
to tell the tale, if the great giantical hostler {him as 
blacked your shoes) hadn't ha' cudgelled him off. 
And after all this, there are you hopping away at 
the ball wi' some painted doll — looking babies in her 
eyes — quite forgetting me that has to ait up for you 
at home pining and grieving: and all isn't enough, 
but at last you must trot off to another inn.' 

' What then,' said Mr. Schnackenberger, ' is it faet 
that I'm not at the Golden Sowl' 

'Charming!' said Mrs. Sweetbread; 'and so you 
would make believe you don't know it ; but I shall 
match you, or find them as will : rest yon sure of 

' Children I ' said Mr. Schnaekenberger to the 
waiter and boots, who were listening in astonishment 
with the door haJf-open ; ' of all loves, rid me of this 
monster.' 

' Aye, what ! ' said she in a voice of wrath ; and 
put herself on the defensive. But a word or two of 
abnse against the landlord of the Double-barrelled 
Gun, which escaped her in her heat, irritated the 
men to that degree, that in a few moments afterwards 
Mrs. Sweetbread was venting her wrath in the street 
— to the wonder of all passers-by, who looked after 
her until she vanished into the house of a well-known, 
attorney. 

Meantime, Mr. Schnackenberger, having on inquiry 
learned from the waiter in what manner he had come 
to the inn — and the night-scene which had followed, 
was apologizing to the owner of Ho. 5,— when, to Ids 
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great alarm the church clock struck eleven. ' Nine,' 
he remembered, was the hour fixed by the billet : and 
the more offence he might have given to the princess 
by his absurdities over-night, of which he had some 
obscure recollection, so much the more necessary was 
it that he should keep the appointment. The botanic 
garden was two miles off : so, shutting up Juno, he 
ordei'ed a horse ; and in default of boots, which, alas I 
existed no longer in that shape, he mounted in silk 
stockings and pumps ; and rode off at a hand gallop. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MB. SCHKACKENBERGEK's ENGAGEMENT WITH AN OLD 



The student was a good way advanced on his road, 
when he descried the princess, attended by another 
lady and a gentleman approaching in an open carriage. 
As soon, however, as he was near enough to be recog- 
nised by the party in the carriage, the princess 
turned away her head with manifest signs of dis- 
pleasure — purely, as it appealed, to avoid noticing 
Mr, Jeremiah. Scarcely, however, was the carriage 
past him, together with Mr. Von Pilsen, who galloped 
by him in a tumult of laughter, when the ill-fate of 
our hero so ordered it, that all eyes which would not 
notice Lim for his honour should be reverted upon 
his disgrace. The white turnpike gate so frightened 
our rider's horse, that he positively refused to pass 
it : neither whip nor spur would bring him to reason. 
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Meantime, up comes an. old butter worn an.* At the 
Yei-y moment when she was passing, the horse in hia 
panic steps back and deposits one of his hind legs in 
the basket of the butterwoman. : down comes the 
basket with all its eggs, rotten and sound ; and dowo 
comes the old womm sq^ui&h into the midst of them. 
'Murder I Murdei ' shouted the butterwoman; and 
forthwith every individual thing that could command 
a pair or two pan of legs ran out of the turnpike- 
house; the oamxge of the prinLeb« drew up, to give 
the ladiea a distant view of Mr Sthn<tckenberger 
engaged with the butteiwoman and Mr Von Pilsen 
wheeled his horse riund into a favouiable station for* 
seeing anything the lai es might o\erlook, Eage 
gave the old butterwoman stiength she jumped up 
nimbly, and teized Mr Sthnackenl erger so stoutly 
by the laps of his coat tliat he ^-iinly endeavoured 
to extricate himself fiom her giasp At this crisis, 
up came Juno and took her usual side in such 
disputes. But to do this with effect, Juno found it 
necessary first of all to tear off the ooat lap ; for, the old 
woman keeping such firm hold of it, how else could 
Juno lay her down on her hack — set her paws upon 
her breast — and then look up to her master, as if 
asking for a certificate of having acquitted herself to 
his satisfaction 1 

To rid himself of spectators, Mr. Jeremiah willingly 
paid the old woman the full amount of her demand, 
and then returned to the city. It disturbed him 
greatly, however, that the princess should thus again 

• In the original — ' eine marltetanderin,' a female sutler : Imt 
I have altered It, to save an explanation of wliat the old sutler 
was after. 
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have seen him under circumatanees of disgrace. 
Anxious desire to lay open his heart before her — and 
to place himself in a more advantageous light, if not 
as to his body, yet at all events as to his intellect- 
determined him to use his utmost interest with her 
to obtain a private audience ; ' at which,' thought he, 
' I can easily beg her pardon for having overslept the 
appointed hour.' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

IN WHICH GOOD LUCK AND BAD LUCK ARE DISTEIBUTED 
IN EQUAL PBOPOETIONS. 

The good luck seemed to have anticipated Mr. 
Schnackenberger's nearest wishes. For on reaching 
the Double-barrelled Gun, whither he arrived without 
further disturbance than that of the general gazing 
to which be was exposed by the fragment of a coat 
which survived from the late engagement, a billet 
was put into his hands of the foliowing tenor : 
' Come and explain this evening, if you can explain, 
your astonishing neglect of this morning's appoint- 
ment. I shall be at the theatre ; and shall do what 
I can to dismiss my attendants.' 

But bad luck came also — in the person of a lawyer. 
The lawyer stated that he called on the part of the 
landlady of the Golden Sow, to put the question for 
the last time in civil terms, "whether Mr. Schnaeken- 
berger were prepared to fulfil those just expectations 
which he had raised in her heart ; or whether she 
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must be eompellecl to pursue her claims by due course 
of law.' 

Mr. Schnackenberger was beginning to launch out 
with great fury upon the shameless and barefaced 
impudence of such expectations ; but the attorney 
interrupted him ; and observed with provoking cool- 
ness, ' that there was no occasion for any warmth — 
no occasion' m the world ; that certainly Mrs. Sweet- 
broad could not have framed these expectations 
wholly out of the air ; something (and he grinned 
sarcasticaHy), something, it must be supposed, had 
passed ; now, for instance, this weddiug-shirt of the 
late Mr. Sweetbread— she would hardly, I think, have 
resigned this to your use, Mr. Schnackenberger, 
unless some engagements had preceded either in the 
shape of words or of actions. However, said he, this 
is no part of my business : what remains for me to 
do on this occasion is to present her account ; and let 
me add, that I am instructed to say that, if you come 
to a proper understanding with her on the first point, 
no further notice will be taken of this last part of 
my client's demand. 

The unfortunate Mr. Schnackenberger considered 
the case most ruefully and in awful perturbation, 
He perspired exceedingly. However, at length — 
' Come, I don't care,' said he, ' I know what I'll do ; ' 
and then sitting down, he drew up a paper, which he 
presented to Mr. Attorney ; at the same time, ex- 
plaining to him that, rather than be exposed in a 
court of justice as a supposed lover of Mrs. Sweet- 
bread's, he was content to pay the monstrous charges 
of her bill without applying to a magistrate for his 
but upon this condition only, that Mrs. 
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Sweetlieal ';! o ill fr herself 1 en ^iiil 11 igni 
execute 1 getiei all eleatewitl regarltoMr Jeremiah 
Schiiackeiiberger s boly accoidmg to the form heie 
dia«n «p by hims^elf and shouH engage on no 
pretence whitever to set np any claim to him m 
times to come 

The attorney took his leave for the purpose of 
laying thi release before hi& client bub the landlord 
of tl e D uble-> arrelled dun to whom in confidence 
Mr Joiemiah disclo&ed his peiilous 'utui.tion fahook 
hi^! head and si d that if the otl er party signed the 
rele»<ie on tie conditions o&eiei it would be foitu 
nate as in that case Mi '^Lbnatkenberger ■would 
come off on much easier term's than fcwentytliee 
other gentlemen had lone who hai ill turned into 
the C olden Sow on diffeient occa ions but not one 
of whom haJ ever got clear of the Golden Sow with- 
out an espensiye contest at law. ' God bless my 
soul ! ' said Mr. Rchnackenberger, who now ' funked ' * 
enormously; 'if that's the case, she might well have 
BO much spare room to offer me : twenty-three 
gentlemen! God bless my soul!' 

At this instant, a servant brought back the shoes 
and clothes of Mr. Schnackenberger's own manufac- 
ture, which had been pulled off and left at the hotel 
of the princess. The student gave up the pumpa and 
the borrowed coat to the astonished servant, with an 
assurance that he would wait on her Highness and 
make his personal excuses to her, on account of ' a 

• If any reader should happen not to ba aequainted with this 
word, which, however, is fine old English, and classical at Eton, 
&c. — the nearest synonym which I reraemher at this moment 
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little accident ' which had tbat morning befallen the 
coat. He then dispatched his own coat to a quarter 
where aomething or other might be done to fit it for 
this sublimary world. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHAT WAY MR, JEREMIAH SUPPLIES TUB WANT OF 
HIS COAT. 

The p!a.y-hour was arrived ; and yet no coat was 
forthcoming fi-om the tailor ; on the conti-ary, the 
tailor himself was gone to the play. The landlord of 
the Double-barrelled Gun, who would readily have 
lent one, was off upon a rural excursion, and not 
expected at home before the next morning; and the 
waiter, whose assistance would not have been dis- 
dained in such a pressing emergency, was of so spare 
and meagre a habit, that, in spite of furious exertions 
on the part of Mr. Schnackenberger, John's coat 
would not let itself be entered upon by this new 
tenant. In this exigency, John bethought him of an 
old clothesman in the neighbourhood. There he made 
inquiries. But he, alas ! was out on his summer 
rounds with his whole magazine of clothes ; no one 
article being left with his wife, except a great box- 
coat, such as is technically called a ' dreadnought,' 
for which it was presumed that no demand could 
possibly arise at this season of the year. 

On this report being made, to the great astonish- 
ment of the waiter, Mr. Jeremiah said, ' Well, then. 
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let US have the dreadnought. If the Fates ordain 
that I should go to the play in the dog-days apparelled 
in a dresidnought, let not me vainly think of resisting 
their decrees.' 

' But,' said the waiter, shrugging his shoulders, 
' the people ' 

' The what J ' said Mr. Schna«kenberger ; ' the 
people — -was it you said ; the people f Pray how 
many people do you reckon to a man ! Ko, Sir, do 
as 1 bid you ; just bring me the dreadnought and a 
round hat.' 

The waiter obeyed : and, although the dreadnought 
was by one good ell too short, yet Mr. Jeremiah 
exulted in his strange apparel, because he flattered 
himself that in such a disguise he could preserve a 
strict incognito ; with a view to which he also left 
Juno behind, ' recommending her to the vigilant 
attentions of the waiter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHICH CONTAINS A PLAY WITHIN A PLAY, 

All the world was astonished, when from the door 
of the Double-barrelled Gun a man stepped forth on 
the hottest day in August, arrayed as for a Siberian 
winter in a dreadnought, guarded with furs, and a 
hat pressed down, so as almost to cover his face. The 
train of curious persons who attended his motions 
naturally grew larger at every step. 

"Whosoever had hitherto doubted whether this man 
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were mad — doubted no longer when lie was seen to 
enter the theatre ; where in the lightest summer- 
clothing the heat was Boarcely supportable. 

"Within the theatre, the attention of all people waa 
directed so undividedly upon himself, that even Mr, 
Schnaekenberger began to opine that he had under- 
taken something extraordinary ; so much the more, 
thought he, will it be prudent to hide my face, that 
I may not again compromise my dignity in the 
presence of her Highness. But this concealment of 
his face raised the strongest suspicions against liim. 
Throughout the whole house — ■ pit — boxes — and 
galleries — there was but one subject of conversation, 
viz. the man in the dreadnought ; and, whilst in all 
other parts the house was crowded to excess, upon 
his bench no soul would sit : and he created as much 
superfluity of room as he had found at the Golden 
Sow. At length the manager waited upon hi"", and 
requested that he would either retire from the theatre, 
or that he would explain what could have induced 
him to make his appearance in a costume which had 
spread alarm and anxiety through the public mind ; 
and which was likely to do a serious injury to the 
receipts of the night. 

At this moment several children began to cry — 
taking him for black* Robert, The consequence wae, 
that, as they could not be pacified, the first scene was 
mere dumb show to the audience; and some giddy 

* 111 tie original Kn^eht Eiiperi. The alluaion is to an old 
Christmaa usage of North Germiiiiy : a person comes in disguise, 
in the cbalacter of an aiubassadoi' fram heaven, with presents 
for all the young children who are reported to him as good mid 
obedient : but those who are naughty he threatens and admon- 
ishes. See Colsiidge's Friend, vol. ii. p. 322, 
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young people set up a loud ' oU, off. Dreadnought ! ' 
which cry w&a instantly seconded by the pulilic. 
Nevertheless, fia the princess at that instant entered 
her box, Mr. Schnackenberger, however hard pressed, 
thought it became him to maintain his post to the 
last extremity. This extremity forthwith appeared 
in the shape of three armed soldiers, who, on behalf 
of the police, took hijn into custody. Possibly Mr. 
Jeremiah might have shown himself less tractable to 
the requests of these superannuated antiquities — but 
for two considerations ; first, that an opportunity 
might thus offer of exchanging his dreadnought for 
a less impressive costume ; and, secondly, that in ease 
of his declining to accompany them, he saw signs 
abroa<l that a generous and enlightened public did 
very probably purpose to kick him out ; a conjecture 
which was considerably strengthened by the universal 
applause which attended his exit at quick time. 

Mr. Schnackenberger was escorted by an "immense 
■ retinue of old street padders and youthful mud-larks 
to the city gaol His own \iew of the case was, that 
the public h id been guilty of a row, and ought to be 
arrested But the old Mayor, who was half-deaf, 
comprehended not a syllable of whit he ^aid ; ail his 
remonstiances about 'pressin? business' went for 
nothing and, when he made a show of escaping 
upon seeing the gloomy hole into 'vvhich he was now 
handed, his worship thieatened him with drawing 
out the city guard 

From one of this respectable body, who brought 
him stiaw to lie upon, and the wretched prison 
allowance of food, he leirned that his examination 
could not take plice fhit diy nor even the next ; for 
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the next was a holiday, on which Mr. Mayor never 
did any buBinesB. On receiving this dolorous inform- 
ation, Mr. Schnackenberger's firat impulse was to 
knock down his informant and run away : but a 
m.oment'8 consideration satisfied bim — that, though 
he might by this means escape from his cell, he could 
have no chance of forcing the prison gates. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IN WHAT WAY MR. JEHEMIAH ESCAPES; AND WHAT HE 
FINDS IN THE STREET. 

A MOST beautiful moonlight began at this juncture 
to throw its beams in the prison, when Mr. Schnacken- 
berger, starting up from his sleepless couch, for pure 
rage, seized upon the iron bars of hia window, and 
shook them with a fervent prayer, that instead of 
bars it had pleased God to put Mr. Mayor within his 
grasp. To his infinite astonishment, the bars were 
more obedient to his wrath than could have been 
expected. One shake more, and like a row of carious 
teeth they were all in Mr. Schnackenbergor's hand. 

It may be supposed that Mr. Schnackenberger lost 
no time in using his good fortune ; indeed, a very 
slight jump would suffice to place him at libeity. 
Accordingly, when the sentinel had retired to a little 
distance, he flung his dreadnought out of the window 
—leaped ujKm it — and stood without injury on the 
outside of the piii^on 

' Who goefi there ' ' cried the alarmed sentinel, 
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coyly approaching the spot from which the noise 
issued. 

' Nobody,' said the fugitive : and by way of answer 
to the challenge— 'Speak, or I must fire' — which 
tremulously issued from the lips of the city hero, Mt, 
Schnactenherger, gathering up his dreadnought to 
his breast, said in a hollow voice, ' Fellow, thou art a 

Straightway the armed man fell upon hia knees 
before him, and cried out — ' ah ! gracious Sir ! have 
mercy upon me. I am a poor wig-maker ; and a bad 
trade it is ; and I petitioned his worship, and have 
done for this many a year, to bo taken into the city 
guard ; and yesterday I passed — ' 

'Passed what!' 

' Passed my examination, your honour : — his wor- . 
ship put me through the manual exercise : and I was 
'triculated into the corps. It would be a sad thing, 
your honour, to lose my life the very next day after 
I was 'triculated.' 

'Well,' said Mr. Jeremiah, who with much ado 
forbore laughing immoderately, ' for this once I shall 
spare your life : hut then remember — not a word, no 
sound or syllable.' 

' Not one, yoiir honour, I vo'w to heaven.' 

'And down upon the spot deliver me youi coat, 
side arms, and hat.' 

But the martial wig-maker protested that, being . 
already ill of a cold, he should, without all doubt, 
perish if he were to keep guard in his shirt- sleeves 

' Well, in that case, this dreadnought will be a 
capital article; allow me to prescribe it — it's an 
excellent sudorific' 
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Necessity has no law : and so, to save his life, the 
city hero, after some little struggle, submitted to this 
unusual exchange. 

' Very good I ' said Mr. Schnackenberger, as the 
warrior in the dreadnought, after mounting his round 
hat, again shouldered his musket ; — ' Now, good- 
night ; ' and so saying, he hastened ofE to the residence 
of the Mayor. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ma jekemiah's night interview with the mayor 
0PON state affairs , 
' Saints in heaven I is this the messenger of the 
last day? ' screamed out a female voice, as the door- 
bell rang out a furious alarum — peal upon peal — under 
that able performer, Mr. Jeremiah Schnackenberger. 
She hastened to open the door ; but, when she beheld 
a soldier in the state uniform, she assured him it was 
all over with him ; for his worship was gone to bed ; 
and, when tlial was the case, he never allowed of any 
disturbance without making an example. 
'Aye, but I come upon state busjness,' 
' No matter,' said the old woman, ' it's all one : 
when his worship sleeps, business must sleep ; that's 
the law, I'll assure you, and has been any time since 
I can think on. He always commits, at the least.' 
' Very likely ; but I must speak to him.' 
' Well, then, take the consequences on yourself,' 
said she : ' recollect, you're a state soldier ; you'll be 
brought to a court-martial ; you'll be shot.' 
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' Ah ! well : that's my concern.' 

' Mighty well,' said the old woman ; ' one may as 
well apeak to the wind. However, /'I! get out the 
way; Dl not come near the hurricane. And don't 
you say, I didn't warn you.' 

So saying, she let him up to her master's bed-room 
door, and then trotted off ah fast and as far as she 
could- 

At this moment Mr. Mayor, already wakened and 
discomposed by the violent tintinnabulation, rushed 
out : ' What ! ' said he, ' am I awake 1 Is it a 
guardsman that has this audacity ? ' 

' No guardsman, Mr. Mayor,' said our hero ; in 
whose face his worship was vainly poring with the 
lamp to spell out the features of some one amongst 
the twelve members of the state-guard ; ' no guards- 
man, but a gentleman that was apprehended last 
night at the theatre.' 

' Ah ! ' said the Mayor, trembling in every limb, ' a, 
prisoner, and escaped J And perhaps has murdered 
the guard) — "What would you have of me^me, a 
poor, helpless, unfortunate man i ' 

And, at every word he spoke, he continued to step 
back towards a bell that lay upon the table, 

' Sasta,' said Mr. Schnackenberger, taking the bell 
out of his hands. ' Mr, Mayor, I'm just the man in 
the dreadnought. And I've a question to ask you, 
Mr. Mayor ; and I thought it was rather long to wait 
until morning ; so I took the liberty of coming for 
an answer to-night ; and I'd think myself particularly 
obliged to you for it now t~tTpon what authority do 
you conceive yourself entitled to commit me, an 
innocent man, and without a hearing, to an abomin- 
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able hole of a dungeon} I have not murdered the 
guard, Mr. Major: but I troubled him for his 
regimental coat, that I might gaia admittance to 
your worship; and I left him the dreadnought in 
exchange.' 

' The dreadnought J ' said the Mayor. ' Aye : now 
this very dreadnought it was. Sir, that compelled me 
(making a low bow) to issue my warrant for your 
apprehension.' And it then came out, that in a list 
of stolen goods recently lodged with the magistrates, 
a dreadnought was particularly noticed: and Mr. 
Mayor having seen a man enter the theatre in an 
article answering to the desciiption, and easily identi- 
fied by a black cross embroidered upon the back, waa 
obliged by his doty to have him arreste<l; more 
especially as the wearer had increased the suspicion 
agMnst himself by concealing his face. 

This explanation naturaUy reconciled Mr. Schnack- 
enberger to the arrest : and as to the filthy dungeon, 
that admitted of a still simpler apology, as it seemed 
that the town afforded no better. 

'Why then, Mr. Mayor,— as things stand, it seems 
to me that in the point of honour I ought to be 
satisfied : and in that ease I still consider myself your 
prisoner, and shall take up my quarters for this night 
in your respectable mansion.' 

' But no ! ' thought Mr. Mayor : ' better let a 
rogue escape, than keep a man within my doors that 
may commit a murder on my body.' So he assured 
Mr. Schnackenberger— that he had accounted in the 
most satisfactory manner for being found in posses- 
sion of the dreadnought ; took down the name of the 
old clothesman from whom it was hired ; and lighting 
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down his now discharged prisoner, lie declared, with 
a rueful attempt at smiling, that it gave him the 
liveliest gratification on so disagreeable 
to have made so very agreeable an acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XViri. 

MISSKY ACQITAIffTS MR. SCIINAOKENBEHGEB WITH 
8TEANQE BEDFELLOWS. 

When Mr. Schnackenberger returned home from 
his persecutions he found the door of ihe Double- 
barrelled Gun standing wide open ; and, as he had 
observed a light in hi-, own loom, he walked right 
up-atairs without disturbing the sleeping waiter. But 
to his great aatonishmpnt tv, o gigantic fellows were 
posted outside the door who upon his affirming that 
he must be allowed to enter his own room, seemed in 
some foreign and unintelligible language to support 
the negative of that proposition. Without further 
scruple or regard to their menacing gestures, he 
pressed forwards to the chamber door; but immedi- 
ately after felt himself laid hold of by the two fellows 
— one at his legs, the other at his head — and, spite of 
his most indignant protests, carried down-stairs into 
the yard. There he was tumbled into a little depot for 
certain four-footed animals — with whose golden re- 
presentative he had so recently formed an acquaint- 
ance no less intimate ; — and, the height of the 
building not allowing of his standing upright, he 
was disposed to look back with sorrow to the paradise 
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lost of his station upon the back of the quiet animal 
whom he had ridden on the preceding day. Even 
the dungeon appeared an elysium in comparison with 
his present lodgings, where he felt the truth of the 
proverb brought home to him — that it is better to be 
alone than in bad company. 

Unfortunately, the door being fastened on the 
outside, there remained nothing else for him to do 
than to draw people to the spot by a vehement 
howling. But the swine being disturbed by this 
unusual outcry, and a general uproar taking place 
among the inhabitants of the stye, Mr. 8chna«ken- 
berger's single voice, suffocated by rage, was over- 
powered by the swinish accompaniment. Some little 
attention was, however, drawn to the noise amongst 
those who slept near to the yard : but on the waiter's 
assuring them that it was ' only a great pig who 
would soon be quiet,' that the key could not he found, 
and no locksmith was in the way at that time of 
night, the remonstrants were obliged to betake 
themselves to the same remedy of patience, which by 
this time seemed to Mr. Jeremiah also the sole remedy 
left to himself. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WHOSE END RECONCILES OUR HERO WITH 

Mr. ScHNACKENBEROEft's howliug had (as the waiter 
predicted) gradually died away, and he was grimly 
meditating on his own miseries, to which he had now 
lost all hope of seeing an end before daylight, when 
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tlie Buddon rattling of a, key at the yard door 
awakeaed flattering hopes in his breast. It proved 
to be the waiter, who came to make a gaol delivery — ■ 
and on letting him out said, ' I am commissiooed by 
the gentlemen to secure your silence;' at the same- 
time putting into his hand a piece of gold. 

' The d 1 take your gold \ ' said Mr. Schnacken- 

berger ; ' ia this the practice at your house — first to 
abuse your guests, and then have the audacity to offer 
them money ) ' 

' Iiord, protect us ! ' said the waiter, now examining 
his face, 'is it you? hut who would ever have looked 
for you in such a dress as thisi The gentlemen took 
you for one of the police. . Lord ! to thick what a 
trouble you'll have had ! ' 

And it now came out, that a party of foreigners 
had pitched upon Mr. Jeremiah's room as a con- 
venient one for playing at hazard and some other 
forbidden games ; and to prevent all disturhance 
from the police, had posted- their servants, who spoke 
not a word of German, as sentinels at the door. 

' But how came you to let my room for such a 
purpose 1 ' 

' Because we never expected to see you to-night ; 
we had heard that the gentleraitn in the dreadnought 
had been taken up at the theatre, and committed. 
But the gentlemen are all gone now; and the room's 
quite at your service.' 

Mr, Schnackenberger, however, who had lost the 
first part of the night's sleep from sufiering, was 
destined to lose the second from pleasure ; for the 
waiter no\v put into his hands the following billet : 
' No doubt you must have waited for me to no 
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purpose in the passages of the theatre : but alas 1 our 
tirmest resolutions we have it not always in our 
power to execute ; and on this occasion, I found it 
quite impossible consistently with decorum to separate 
myself from my attendants. Will you therefore 
attend the hunt to-morrow morning 1 there I hope a 
better opportunity will ofEer.' 

It added to his happiness on this occasion that the 
princess had manifestly not detected him as the man 
in the dreadnought. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN WHICH ME. SCHNACKENBEBGEK ACTS UPON THE 
AMBITIOUS TEELINGS OF A MAN IN OFFICE FOR AN 
AMIABLE PUS FOSE. 

Next morning, when the Provoat-marshal came to 
fetch back the appointments of the military wig- 
maker, it struck our good-natured student that he 
had very probably brought the poor fellow into an 
unpleasant scrape. He felt, therefore, called upon aa 
a gentleman, to wait upon the Mayor, and do his 
best to beg him off. In fa«t, he arrived just in time : 
for all the arrangements were complete tor demon- 
strating to the poor wig-maker, by an a posteriori 
line of argument, the importance of valour in his 
new employment. 

Mr. Schnackenberger entreated the Mayor to be 
lenient : courage, he said, was not every man's busi- 
ness ; as a wig-maker, the prisoner could have had 
little practice in that virtue : the best of wigs were 
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often made by cowards : 'and even as a soldier,' said 
he, ' it's odds if there should be such another alarm 
for the next hundred years.' But all in vain ; his 
judge was too much incensed ; ' Such a scandalous 
dereliction of duty ! ' said he ; ' Ho, no : I must make 
an example of him.' 

Hereupon, Mr. Jeremiah observed, that wig-makers 
were not the only people who sometimes failed in the 
point of courage: 'Nay,' said he, 'I have known 
even mayors who by no means shone in that depart- 
ment of duty ; and in particular, I am acquainted 
with some who would look exceedingly blue, aye 

d lish blue indeed, if a student whom I have the 

honour to know should take it into his head to bring 
before the public a little incident in which they 
figured, embellished with wood-cuts, representing a 
retreat by forced marches towards a bell in the 
background.' 

Mr, Mayor changed colour'; and pausing a little to 
think, at length he said—' Sir, you are in the right ; 
every man has his weak moments. But it would be 
unhandsome to expose them to the scoffs of the 

' Why, yes, upon certain conditions.' 

' Which conditions I comply with,' said his worship ; 
and forthwith he commuted the punishment for a 
reprimand and a, short confinement. 

On these terms Mr. Schnackenberger assured him 
of his entire silence with respect to all that had 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

IN WHICH THE H 

' Beg your pardon, Sir, are you Mr. Schnacken- 
bei'ger ? ' eajd a young man to our hero, as he was 
riding out of the city gate. 

' Yes, Sir, I'm the man; what would you have with 
me ? ' and, at the same time looking earnestly at him, 
he remembered his face amongst the footmen on the 
birth-night. 

' At the Foi-ester's house— about eleven o'clock,' 
■whispered the man mysteriously. 

' Very good,' said Mr. Sehnackenber^r, nodding 
significantly ; and forthwith, uptm the wings of 
rapturous anticipation, he flew to the place of 



On riding into the Forester's eourt-yarfl, among 
several other open cairiages, he observed one lined 
with felestial blue, which, with a strange grossness 
of taste, exhibited upon the cushions a medley of 
hams, sausages, &c. On entering the house, he was 
at no loss to discover the owner of the carriage ; for 
in a window-seat of the bar sate the landlady of the 
Golden Sow, no longer in widow's weeds, hut an-ayed 
in colours brighter than a bed of tulips. 

Mr. Schnackenberger was congratulating himself 
on his quarrel with her, which he flattered himself 
must preclude all amicable intercourse, when she saw 
him, and to his horror approached with a smiling 
countenance. Some overtures towards reconciliation 
he saw were in the wind : but, as these could not be 
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Hstiened to except on one condition, ho determined to 
meet ter with a test question ; accordingly, as she 
drew near, simpering and languishing, 

'Have you executed ?' said he abruptly, 'Have 
you executed ? ' 

' Have I what ! ' said Mrs. Sweetbread. 
' Executed ] Have you executed the release 1 ' 
' Oh ! you bad man ! But come now : I know — — ' 
At this moment, however, up came some acquaint- 
ances of Mrs. Sweetbread's, who had ridden out to 
see the hunt ; and, whilst her attention was for one 
moment drawn off to them, Mr. Schnackenberger 
slipped unobserved into a parlour : it was now half- 
past ten by the Forester's clock ; and he resolved to 
wait heie until the time fixed by the piincess. 
Whilst sitting m this situation, he heard m an 
adjoining room (separated only by a sbght p<krtition) 
Ills own name ottpn repeated the \on.e was that 
of Mr. Von Pilsen , loud laughter followed every 
sentence , and on attending moie closelv, Mr. 
Schnackenberger perceived that ho wis just termin- 
ating an account of his own adventures at the Golden 
Sow, and of his consequent embioilment with the 
amorous landlady. All this, however, our stu lent 
would have borne with equanimity. But next fol- 
lowed a disclosure which mortified his vanity in the 
uttermost degree. A few words sufficed to unfold to 
him that Mr. Von Pihsen, in concert with the waiter 
of the Double-baiTelled Gun and that young female 
attendant of the princess, whose kitten had been 
persecuted by Juno, had framed the whole plot, and 
had written the letters which Mr. Schnackenberger 
had ascribed to hei' Highness. He had scarce 
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patience to hear out the remaitider. In some way or 
other. Von Filsen had so far mistaken our hero, aa 
to pronounce him ' chicken-hearted : ' and upon this 
ground, he invited his whole audience to an evening 
party at the public rooms of the Double-barrelled 
Gun — where he promised to play o£E Mr. Sohnacken- 
berger as a glorious eshibition for this night only. 

Furious with wrath, and moreover anxious to 
escape before Von Pilaen and his party should see 
him, and know that this last forgery no less than the 
others had succeeded in duping him into a punctual 
observance of the appointment, Mr. Schnackenberger 
rushed out of the room, seized his horse's bridle — and 
was just on the point of mounting, when up came his 
female tormentor, Mrs. Sweetbiead 

' Come, come, now,' said she, smiling m her most 
amiable manner; 'we weie both undei a mistake 
yesterday morning : and both ot u^weie too histy. 
The booby of a lad took you to the Gun, when 
you wanted nothing but the feow : you were a 
little "fresh," and didn't know it; and I thought 
you did it on purpose. But I know better now. 
And here I am to fetch you back to the Sow ; so 
come along : and we'll forget and forgive on both 
sides.' 

So saying, she would have taken his arm most 
lovingly : but Mr. Schnackenberger stoutly refused. 
He had nothing to-do with her but to pay his bill ; 
he wanted nothing of her but his back-aword, which 
he had left at the Sow ; and he made a motion towards 
his stirrup. But Mrs. Sweetbread laid her hand upon 
his arm, and asked him tenderly — if hei' person were 
then so utterly disgusting to him that, upon thus 
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meeting him again by his own appointment, he had 
at once forgotten all his proposals J 

' Proposals I what proposals ) ' shrieked the per- 
secuted student; 'Appointment! what appointajentl' 

' Oh, you base, low-lived villain ! don't you go for 
to deny it, now : didn't you offer to be reconciled 1 
didn't you bid me to come here, that we might settle 
all quietly in the forest 1 Aye, and we will settle it : 
and nothing shall ever part us more ; nothing in the 
world ; for what God has joined ' 

' Drunken old witch ! ' interrupted Mr, Jeremiah, 
now sufficiently admonished by the brandy fumes which 
assailed >iim as to the proximate cause of Mrs. Sweet- 
bread's boldness ; ' seek lovers elsewhere ' And 
hastily turning round to shake her off he peiceived 
to his horror that an immense crowd had by this time 
assembled behind them. In the real and stTJiding 
upon the steps of the Forester s house stood Von 
Pilsen and his party, convulsed with laughter imme- 
diately below them, was the whole body of the hunters, 
who had called here for refreshment — upon whose 
faces struggled a mixed expression of merriment and 
wonder ; and at the head of the whole company stood 
a party of butcheos and butchers' hoys returning 
from the hunt, whose fierce looks and gestures made 
it evident that they sympathized with the wrongs of 
Mrs. Sweetbread, the relict of a man who had done 
honour to their body — and were prepared to avenge 
them in any way she might choose. She, meantime, 
whose whole mighty love was converted into mighty 
hatred by the opprobrious words and fierce repulse of 
Mr. Schnackenberger, called heaven and earth, and 
all present, to witness her wrongs ; protested that he 
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had himself appointed the meeting at the Forest-house ; 
and in confirmation drew forth a letter. 

At sight of the letter, a rattling peal of laughter 
from Mr. Voo Pilsen left no room to doubt, in our 
student's mind, from whose witty manufactory it 
issued ; and a rattling peal of wrath from the 
butchers' boys left no room to doubt in anybody's 
mind what would be its consequences. The letter 
was, in fact, pretty much what Mrs. Sweetbread 
alleged : it contained a large and unlimited offer of 
Mr. Schnackenberger'a large and unlimited person ; 
professed an ardour of passion which could hrook no 
delay ; and entreated her to grant him an interview 
for the final arrangement of all preliminaries at the 
Forest-house, 

Whilst this letter was reading, Mr. Schnacken- 
berger perceived that there was no time to be lost : 
no Juno, unfortunately, was present, no 'deus ex 
machina ' to turn the scale of battle, which would 
obviously be too unequal, and in any result (con- 
sidering the quality of the asaaDants) not very 
glorious. So, watching his opportunity, he vaulted 
into his saddle, and shot off like an arrow. Up went 
the roar of laughter from Von Pilsen and the hunters : 
up went the roar of fury from the butchers and their 
boys ; in the twinkling of an eye all were giving 
chase ; showers of stones sang through tJie trees ; 
threats of vengeance were in his ears ; butchers' dogs 
were at his horse's heels ; butchers' curses were on 
the wind;_a widow's cries hung upon his flight. The 
hunters joined in the pursuit; a second chase was 
before them ; Mr. Pilsen had furnished them a second 
game. Again did Mr. Schnackenberger perspire 
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exceedingly; once again did Mr. Schnackenlterger 
' f uuk ' enormously ; yet, once again did Mr. Schnacken- 
berger shiver at the remembrance of the Golden Sow, 
and groan at the name of Sweetbread. He retained, 
however, presence of mind enough to work away at 
his spurs incessantly ; nor ever once turned his head 
until he reached the city gates, which he entered at 
the pag de cltarge, thanking heaven that he was better 
mounted than on his first arrival at B . 



CHAPTER XXir. 

IT NEV-ER RAINS BUT IT P0UB3, 

Rapidly as Mr. Schnackenherger drove through 
the gates, he was arrested by the voice of the warder, 
who cited him to instant attendance at the town-hall. 
Within the memory of man, this was the first time 
that any business had been transacted on a holiday ; 
an extraordinary sitting was now being held ; and 

the piisoner under examination was Juno. ' Oh ! 

heaven and its mercies ! when will my afflictions 
ceasel'. said the exhausted student; 'when shall 1 
have a respite 1 ' Respite there could be none at 
present; for the case w«. urgent; and, unless Juno 
could find good bul, she wat, certain of being com- 
mitted on three very serious charges of 1. trespass; 
2. assault and battery ; 3. stealing in a dwelling- 
house. The case was briefly this ; Juno had opened 
so detestable an overture of howling on her master's 
departure for the forest, that the people at the 
Double-barielled Gun, out of mere consideration for 
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the city of B — ~, had found it necessary to set her 
at liberty ; whereupon, as, if the devil drove her, 
forthwith the brute had gone off in search of her old 
young enemy the kitten, at the hotel of the princess. 
She beat up the kitten's qoarters again ; and again 
she drove in the enemy pell-mell into her camp in the 
kitchen. The young mistress of the kitten, out of 
her wits at seeing her darling's danger, had set down 
a pail of milk, in which she was washing a Brussels 
veil and a quantity of Mechlin lace belonging to the 
princess — and hurried her kitten into a closet. In a 
moment she returned, and found — milk, Brussels' 
veil, Mechlin lace, vanished— evaporated into Juno's 
throat, ' abiit — ^evasit — excessit — erupit ! ' only the 
milk-pail, upon some punctilio of delicacy in Juno, 
was still there ; and Juno herself stood by, compla- 
cently licking her milky lips, and expre^ing a lively 
satisfaction with the testure of Flanders' manufae- 
tures. The princess, vexed at these outrages on her 
establishment, sent a message to the town-council, 
desiring that banishment for life might be inflicted 
on a dog of such revolutionary principles, whose pre- 
sence (as she understood) had raised a general con- 
sternation throughout the city of E — — . 

Mr. Mayor, however, had not forgotten the threat- 
ened report of a certain I'etreat to a bell, illustrated 
by wood-cuts; and therefore, after assuring her 
Highness of his readiness to serve her, he added, that 
measures would be adopted to prevent simOar aggres- 
sions — but that unhappily, from peculiar circumstances 
connected with this case, no further severities could 
be inflicted. Meantime, while this note was writing, 
Jtino had contrived to liberate herself from arrest. 
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Scarce had she been absent three minutes, when in 
lushed to the town-council the eternal enemy ot the 
Mayor — Mr. Deputy Recorder, The large goose's 
liver, the largest, perhaps, that for some centuries 

had been bred and born in B , and which was 

destined this very night to have soleainised the 
anniversary of Mrs. Deputy Recorder's birth ; this 
liver, and no other, had been piratically attacked, 
boarded, and captured, in the very sanctuary of the 
kitchen, ' by that tlibustier (said he) that buccaneer 
— that Paul Jones of a Juno.' Dashing the tears 
from his eyes, Mr. Deputy Recorder went on to 
perorate ; ' I ask,' said he, ' whether such a Kentucky 
marauder ought not to be outlawed by all nations, 
and put to the ban of civilised Europe ! If not ' — 
and then Mr. Deputy paused for effect, and struck 
the table with his fist — ' if not, and such principles of 
Jacobinism and French philosophy are to be tolerated ; 
then, I say, there is an end to social order and religion ; 
Sansculotterie, September! sing, and red night-caps, 
will flourish over once happy Europe ; and the last 
and best of kings, and our most shining lights, will 
follow into the same bottomless abyss, which has al- 
ready swallowed up (and his voice faltered) — my liver.' 

* Lights and liver ! ' said Mr. Schnackenberger ; ' I 
suppose you mean liver and lights ; but, lord ! Mr. 
Recorder, what a bilious view you take of the case ! 
Your liver weighs too much in this matter ; and 
where that happens, a man's judgment is sure to be 
jaundiced.' 

However, the council thought otherwise ; Mr. 
Deputy's speech had produced a deep impression ; 
and, upon his motion, they adjudged that, in twelve 
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hours, Jaiio should be conducted to the frontieva of 
the city laads, and there solemnly outlawed ; after 

which it should be free to all citizens of B to 

pursue her with fire and sword ; and even before that 
period, if she were met without a, responsible guide. 
Mr. Schnackenberger pleaded earnestly for an exten- 
sion of the armistice ; but then arose, for the second 
time, with Catonio severity of aspect, Mr. Deputy 
Recorder ; he urged so powerfully the necessity of 
uncompromising principle in these dangerous times, 
insisted 80 cogently on the false humanity of mis- 
placed lenity, and wound up the whole by such a 
pathetic array of the crimes committed by Juno — of 
the sausages sbe had robbed, the rabbits she had 
strangled, the porcelain she had fractured, the rasp- 
berry-vinegar she had spilt, the mutton she had 
devoted to chops (' her own " chops," remember,' said 
Mr. Schnackenberger), the Brussels' veil, and the 
Mechlin lace, which she had swallowed, the domestic 
harmony which she had disturbed, the laws of the 
land which she had insulted and outraged, the peace 
of mind which she had invaded, and, finally, (said he) 
' as if all this were not enough, the liver — the goose's 
liver- — my liver — my unoffending liver ' — (' and lights,' 
sai4 Mr, Schnackenberger) ' which she has burglari- 
ously and inhumanly immolated to her brutal pro- 
pensities ; ' on all this Mr. Deputy executed such a 
bravura, and the sins of Juno chased each other so 
rapidly, and assumed so scarlet a hue, that the council 
instantly negatived her master's proposition ; the 
single dissentient voice being that of Mr. Mayor, 
who, with tears in his eyes, conjured Mr. Schnacken- 
berger not to confound the innocent with the guilty. 
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IN WHICH MI9F0BTHNE EMPTIES HER LAST VIAL UPOfT 
THE HEAD OF MR. SCHNACKENBEBGER. 

Exhausted by the misfortunes of the day, towards 
evening Mr. Jeremiah was reposing at his length, and 
smoking in the window-seat of his room. Solemn 
clouds of smoke expressed the gloomy vapours which 
rested on his brain. The hours of Juno's life, it 

seemed to him, were numbered ; every soul in B 

was her sworn foe — bipeds and quadrupeds, men, 
women, dogs, cats, children, kittens, deputy- recorders, 
rabbits, cooks, legs-of -mutton, to say nothing of 
goose-livers, sausages, haunches of venison, and 
' quilts.' — If he were to take country -lodgings for 

her, and to send her out of B , what awaited her 

there? Whither could she go, but some butcher— 
some butterwoman — some rough-rider or other had 
a, private account to settle with hert — 'Unhappy 
creature ! ' ejaculated the student, ' torment of my 
Ufe!" 

At this moment Mr. Schnackenberger's anxious 
ruminations were further enforced by the appearance 
of the town-crier under his window: inert as. the 
town-council were in giving effect to their own reso- 
lutions, on this occasion it was clear that they viewed 
the matter as no joke ; and wei'e bent on rigorously 
following up their sentence. For the crier proclaimed 
the decree by beat of drum ; explained the provisos 
of the twelve hours' truce, and enjoined all good 
citizens, and woi^thy patriots, at the expiration of 
that period, to put the public enemy to the sword. 
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wherever she should be foind, and e\en to rise e)t 
masse, if that should be necetSiiry for the extermm 
ation of the national robber — as thpy valued their 
own private welfare, or the honoui ml dignity of the 

'English fiend!' said Mr Scl nackenbeigei will 
nothing reclaim thee! Now thit I am nd of my 
German plague, must I be maityied by my Enj,lish 
plague!' For be it mention e I thit on our hero a 
return from the council he lad recused tome little 
comfort in his afflictions from leirmg that Mrs 
Sweetbread had, upon her return to B — testified 
her satisfaction with the zealous lea lei of the butchers 
boys, by forthwith bestowing upon him her widowed 
hand and heart, togethei with the Sow and its appur- 
tenances, ' English fiend i resumed Mr. Schnackeu- 
berger, ' most edacious and an locious of quadrupeds ! 
can nothing be done for thee 1 Is it impossible to 
save thy life ! ' And again he stopped to ruminate. 
For her »rt«iaphj,sicB it was hopeless to cure ; but 
could nothing be done for her pkytcs ? At the 

university of S '.lie had lued two years nest 

door neighbour to the Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
and had besides attended many of his lectures without 
any sort of benefit to her morals, which still continued 
of the very worst description, ' But could no course 
of medical treatment,' thought her master, ' correct 
her inextinguishable voracity 1 Could not her pulse 
be lowered t Might not her appetite, or her courage, 
be tamed 1 Would a course of tonics be of service to 
herl Suppose I were to take her to England to try 
the effect of her native air ; would any of the great 
English surgeons or physicians be able to prescribe 
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f r hei effectuiliyj Would opium cure her) Yet 
thete was a case of bulimy at Tculouse where the 
French suigeons caught the patient aaJ satuiated 
hmi with opium but it was of no use f jr he ate * 
as many childien afttr it as befure M ould Mr. 
Abernethy viith his blue pill and his Kufua pill, be 
of any eenice to hei ? Oi tie itid bath — oi the 
sulphate of zinc^oi the white oxide of bit.mutli? — or 
soda-water? For peiha^a hex liver may be agected. 
But, lord ! what talk I of her liver t Her liver's as 
Bound as mine. It s her disposition that's in fault ; 
it's her moral principles that aie relaxed; and some- 
thing must be done to biace them. Let me consider.' 

At this moment a cry of ' murder, murder I ' drew 
the student's eyes to the street below him ; and there, 
to afflict his heai't, stood his graceless Juno, having 
just upset the servant of a cook's shop, in the very 
act of riiling her basket ; the sound of the drum was 
yet ringing through the streets ; the crowd collected 
to hear it had not yet withdi-awn from the s^mt ; and 
in this way was Juno expressing her reverence for the 
proclamation of the town-council of E- . 

' Fiend of perdition ! ' said Mr. Schnackenberger, 
flinging his darling pipe at lier head, in the anguish 

' This man, whose case 1 have read in some French Medical 
Memoirs, was a desperate fellow ; he cared no more for an ounce 
of opium, than for a stone of beef, or half a bushel of potatoes : 
all three would not have made him a breakfast. As to children, 
he denied in the most tranquil manner that he ate them. 
'Ton my honour,' he sometimes said, 'between ouraelvea, I 
never do eat children.' However, it was generally agreed, that 
he was ptedophagous, or infantivorous. Some said that he first 
drowned them ; whence I sometimes called him the ptedohaptiat. 
Certain it is, that wherever he appeared, a sudden scarcity of 
children prevailed.— iVoft; of the Translator. 
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of his wrath, and hastening down to seize her. On 
arriving below, however, there lay his beautiful sea- 
foam pipe in fragments upon the stones ; but Juno 
had vanished — to reappear no more in B . 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

AND SET YOU DOWS THAT IS ALEPPO ONCE — OTHELLO. 

The first thing Mr. Schnackenberger did was to 
draw his purse- strings, and indemnify the cook-maid. 
The next thing Mr. Schnackenberger did was to go 
into the public-room of the Gun, call for a common 
pipe, and seat himself growling in a corner. — Of all 
possible privileges conferred by the laws, the very 
least desirable is that of being created game : Juno 
was now invested with that ' painful pre-eminence ; ' 
she was solemnly proclaimed game ; and all quaUfled 
persons, i. e. every man, woman, and child, were 
legally authorised to sink — bum— or destroy her. 
' Now then,' said Mr. Schnackenberger to himself, 
' if such an event should happen — if any kind soul 
should blow out the frail light of Juno's life, in 
what way am I to answer the matter to her purchaser, 
Mr. Fabian Sebastian?' Such were the thoughts 
which fumed away from the anxious mind of Mr. 
Schnackenberger in surging volumes of smoke. 

Together with the usual evening visitors of the 
public-rooms at the Gun, were present also Mr. Von 
Pilsen, and his party. Inflamed with wine and 
insolence, Mr. Von Pilsen began by advancing the 
following proposition : That in this sublunary world 
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there are marvellous fools, ' XTpon this hint ' he 
spake ; and ' improving ' his text into a large com- 
mentary, he passed in review various sketches from 
the life of Mr. Schnackenberger in B -, not for- 
getting the hunting scene ; and everywhere threw 
in such rich embellishments and artiat-like touches, 
that at last the room rang with laughter. 

Mr. Jeremiah alone sat moodily in his corner, and 
moved no muscle of his face ; so that even those, who 
were previously unacquainted with the circumstances, 
easily divined at whose expense Mr. Von Pilsen's 
witty performan e p o eeded 

At length \ on PiLe o e and slid, ' Gentle- 
men, you think pe h p that I am th s day in the 
best of ail poss bie h mou s Quite the contrary, I 
assure you : pu e fi t on — mere co nterfeit mirth — 
put on to disguise my private vexation , for vexed I 
am, and will be, that I can find nobody on whom to 
exercise my right arm. Ah 1 what a heavenly fate 
were mine, if any man would take it into his head to 
aifront me ; or if any other man would take it into 
his head to think that I had affronted him, and would 
come hither to demand satisfaction 1 ' So saying, he 
planted himself in a chair in the very middle of the 
saloon ; and ever and anon leered at Mr. Schnacken- 
berger in so singular a manner, that no one could fail 
to see at whom his shafts were pointed. 

Still it seemed as if our hero had neither ears nor 
eyes. For he continued doggedly to work away at his 
'cloud-compelling' pipe {vi^tXriyeptra Sxi'anei'Pipytp), 
without ever looking at his challenger. 

When at length he rose, everybody supposed that 
peobably he had had badgering enough by this time. 
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and meant to decamp quietly. All present were 
making wry faces, in order to check their bursting 
laughter, until Mr. Schnackeaberger were clear of 
the room ; that done, ea<)h prepared to give free vent 
to his mirth and high compliments to Mr. Von 
Pilsen, upon the Sue style in which he had ' done 
execution upon Cawdor.' ZJecamping, however, en- 
tered not into Mr. Sehnaekenberger's military plana ; 
he rather meant to wicamp over against Von Pilsen'a 
position ; calmly, therefore, with a leisurely motion, 
and gradu milUari, did he advance towards his witty 
antagonist. The latter looked somewhat paler than 
usual : but, as this was no time for retreating, and 
he saw the necessity of conducting the play with 
spirit to its dinoueinent, — he started up, and ex- 
claimed : ' Ah 1 here is the very man I was wishing 
for ! framed after my very heart's longing. Come, 
dear friend, embrace me ; let us have a fraternal hug.' 
'Basta!' cried Mr. Jeremiah, attaching his shoulder, 
and squeezing him, with a right hand of ' high 
pressure,' down into his chair — ' This is a very good 
story, Mr. Von Pilsen, that you have told ua ; and 
pity it were that so good a story should want a proper 
termination. In future, therefore, my Pilsen, 
When you shall these unhappy deeds relate, 

be sure you do not forget the little sequel which I 
shall furnish : tell it to the end, my Pilsen ; 

And set you down that in Aleppo once—' 
Here the whole company began to quake with the 

laughter of anticipation 

' And set you down that in Aleppo once — 
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when a fribble — a coxcomb — a puppy dared to tradut 
a student from the university of X 



at the same time breaking hia pipe calmly on the 
very prominent nose of Mr. Von Pilsen. 

Inextinguishable laughter followed from all pre- 
sent : Mr, Vou Pilsen quitted the room forthwith : 
and next morning was sought for in vain in B — . 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WHICH CONTAINS A DUEL — AND A DEATH. 

Scarcely had Mr, Schnackenberger withdrawn to 
hia apartment, when a pair of ' field-pieces ' were 
heard clattering up-stairs — such and so mighty as, 
among all people that on earth do dwell, no mortal 
wore, himself only except, and the student, Mr. 
Fabian Sebastian. Little had he thought under his 
evening canopy of smoke, that ^Nemesis was treading 
so closely upon his heels. 

' Sir, my brother,' began Mr. Student Fabian, ' the 
time is up ; and here am I, to claim my rights. 
Where is the dogl The money is ready: deliver the 
article : and payment shall be made.' 

Mr. Schnackenberger shrugged his shoulders. 

' Kay, my brother, no jesting (if you please) on 
such serious occasions : I demand my article.' 

' What, if the article have vanished 1 ' 

' Vanished I ' said Mr. Fabian ; ' why then we 
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must fight, until it comes back again. — Sir, my 
brother, you have acted nefariously enough in ab- 
sconding with goods that yon had sold ; would you 
proceed to yet greater depths in nefariousnesa, by now 
withholding from me my own article 1 ' 

So saying, Mr. Fabian paid down the purchase 
money in hard gold upon the table. ' Come, now, be 
easy,' said Mr. Schnackenberger, ' and hear me.' 

' Be easy, do you say ) That will I not r but hear 
I will, and with all my heart, provided it be ncithing 
nnhearable— nor anything in question of my right to 
the article : else, you know, come knocks.' ' Knocks \ ' 
said Jeremiah ; ' and since when, I should he glad to 
know, has the Schnackenberger been in the habit of 
taking knocks without knocking again, and paying a 
pretty large x>er centage ? ' 

' All ! very likely. That's your concern. As to 
mo, I speak only for myself and for my article.' 
Hereupon Mr. Schnackenbei'ger made him acquainted 
with the circumstances, which were so unpalatable to 
the purchaRer of 'the article,' that he challenged 
Mr. Schnackenberger to single combat there and 
then. 

' Come,' said Mr, Fabian ; ' bat first put up the 
purchase money : for I, at least, will practise nothing 
that is nefarious.' 

Mr. Schnackenberger did so ; redeemed his sword 
from Mrs. Sweetbread by settling her bill ; buckled 
it on ; and attended Mr. Fabian to the neighbouring 
forest. 

Being arrived at a spot suitable to their purpose, 
and their swords drawn, Mr. Schnackenberger said^ 
' Upon my word it's a shocking thing that we must 
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fight upon this argument: not but it'a just what I 
have long expected. Junonian quarrels I have had, 
in my time, 747 ; and a Junonian duel is nothing 
more than I have foreseen for this last week. Yet, 
after all, brother, I give you my honour that the 
brute is not worth a duel : for, fools as we have been 
in our rivalship about her, between ourselves she is a, 
mere agent of the fiend, and minister of perdition, to 
him who is so unhappy as to call her his.' 

' Like enough, my brother ; haven't a doubt you're 
in the right, for you know her best : still it would be 
nefarious in a high degree if our blades were to part 
without crossing each other. We must tilt a bit : 
Sir, my brother, we must tilt. So lunge away at me ; 
and never fear but I'll lunge as fast as you.' 

So said— so done : but scarce had Mr. Sebastian 
pushed his first ' carte over the arm,' which was well 
parried by his antagonist, when, with a loud outcry, 
in rushed Juno ; and, without troubling herself about 
the drawn swords, she drove right at the pit of Mr. 
Sebastian's stomach, knocked the breath out of his 
body, the sword out of his hand, and himself upon 
his back. 

'Ah! my goddess, my Juno I' cried Mr, Schnacken- 
berger ; ' Nee vox hominem sonat, oh Dea certe ! ' 

' Neo vox hominem sonat ? ' said Mr. Fabian, rising ; 
' Faith, you're right there ; for I never heard a voice 
more like a brute's in my life.' 

'Down then, down, Juno,' said Mr. Schnackenberger, 
as Juno was preparing for a second campaign against 
Mr. Fabian's stoma«h : Mr. Fabian, on his part, held 
out his hand to his brother student — saying, ' all 
quariels are now ended.' Mr, 
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his hand cordially. Mr. Fabian offered to resign 
' the article,' however agitating to his feelings. Mr. 
Jeremiah, though no less agitated, protested he 
should not. '1 will, by all that's magnanimous,' said 
Mr. Fabian. ' By the memory of Curtius, or whatever 
else is most sacred in self-sacrifice, you shall not,' 
said Mr. Jereniiah. ' Hear me, thou light of day,' 
said Mr, Fabian kneeling. ' Hear wie,' interrupted 
Mr. Jeremiah, kneeling also ; yes, the Schnacken- 
berger knelt, but carefully and by circumstantial 
degree ; for he was big and heavy as a rhinoceros, 
and afraid of capsizing, and perspired freely. Mr. 
Fabian kneeled like a dacfcyie : Mr. Jeremiah kneeled 
like a spondee, or rather like a molossus. Juno, 
meantime, whose feelings were less affected, did not 
kneel at all ; but, like a tribrach, amused herself with 
chasing a hare which just then crossed one of the 
forest ridings. A moment after was heard the report 
of a fowling-piece. Bitter presentiment of the truth 
caused the kneeling duelists to turn their heads at 
the same instant. Alas I the subject of their high- 
wrought contest was no more : English Jono lay 
stretched in her blood ! Up started the ' dactyle ; ' 
up started the 'spondee;' out flew their swords; 
curses, dactylic and spondaic, began to roll ; and the 
gemini of the university of X, side by side, strode 
after the Junonicide, who proved to be a forester. 
The forester wisely retreated, before the storm, into 
his cottage ; from an upper window of which he read 
to the two coi-onera, in this inquest after blood, a 
section of the forest-laws, which so fully justified 
what he had done — that, like the reading of the 
English riot act, it dispersed the gemini, both dactylic 
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and spondaic, who now held it advisable to pursue 
the matter no further. 

' Sir, my brother,' said Mr. Fabian, embracing his 
friend over the corpse of Juno, 'see what comes of 
our imitating Kotzebue's plays 1 Notliing but our 
nefarious magnanimity was the cause of Juoo's un- 
timely end. For had we, instead of kneeling (which 
by the way seemed to " punish " you a good deal), had 
we, I say, vested the property in one or other of us, 
she, instead of diverting her ennui by hunting, would 
have been trotting home by the side of her master — 
and the article would have been still living.' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



' Now then,' said Mr. Schnackenberger, entering 
the Double-barrelled Gun with his friend, — ' Now, 
waiter, let us have Rhenish and Champagne, and all 
other good things with which your Gun is charged : 
fire off both barrels upon us ; Come, you dog, make 
ready — present ; for we solemnise a funeral to-day : ' 
and, at the same time, he flung down the purchase- 
money of Juno upon the table. The waiter hastened 
to obey his orders. 

Tlie longer the two masters of Juno drank together, 
the more did they convince themselves that her death 
■was a real blessing to herself, who had thus obviously 
escaped a life of severe cudgelling, which her voracity 
would have entailed upon her ; ' yes,' they both ex- 
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claimed; 'a blessing to herself — to her friends in 
particular — and to the publiu in general.' 

To conclude, the price of Juno w;is honourably 
drunk up to the last farthing, in celebration of her 
obsequies at this one sitting. 



END OF ' MR. SCHNACKENBERGER. 
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ANGLO-GEEMAN DICTIONARIES. 

The German dictionaries, compiled for t!ie use of 
Engliakmen studying that language, are all bad 
enough, I doubt not, even in this year 1823; hut 
those of a century baek are the most ludici'ous books 
that ever mortal read : read, I say, for they are well 
worth reading, being often as good as a jest book. 
In some instances, I am convinced that the compilers 
(Germans living in Germany) had a downright hoax 
put upon them by some facetious Briton whom tbey 
had consulted ; what is given as the English equivalent 
for the German word being not seldom a pure coinage 
that never had any existence out of Germany. Other 
instances there are, in which the words, though not 
of foreign manufacture, are almost as useless to the 
English student as if they were ; slang-words, I mean, 
fi-om. the slang vocabulary, euiTcnt about the latter 
end of the seventeenth century. These must have 
been laboriously culled from the works of Tom Brown, 
Sir Roger L'Estrange, Echard, Jeremy Collier, and 
others, from 1660 to 1700, who were the great masters 
of this mmoBula/r English (as it might emphatically 
be called, with a reference to the primary * meaning 

■ What I mean is this. Vernacular (from vema, a slave born 
in hismaater'a house). 1. The homely idiomatic language in 
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of the word vernacular) : and I verily believe, that, if 
any part of this slang has become, or ever should 
become a dead language to the English critic, his best 
guide to the recovery of its true meaning will be the 
German dictionaries of Bailey, Arnold, &c. in their 
earliest editions. By one of these, the word J'otstau- 
send (a common German oath) is translated, to the 
best of my remembrance, thus ;— ' TJdzooks, Udswig- 
gers, TJdswoggers, Bublikins, Boblikins, Splitter kins,' 
&c. and so on, with a large choice of other elegant 
varieties. Here, I take it, our friend the hoaxer had 
been at work ; but the drollest example I have met 
with of their slang is in the foUowing story told 
to me by Mr. Coleridge. About the year 1794, a 
German, recently imported into Bristol, had happened 
to hear of Mrs. X., a wealthy widow. He thought it 
would be a good speculation to offer himself to the 
lady's notice as well qualified to ' succeed ' to the late 
Mr. X. ; and accordingly waited on the lady with that 
intention. Having no great familiarity with English, 
he provided himself with a copy of one of the diction- 
aries I have mentioned ; and, on being announced to 
the lady, he determined to open his proposal with this 
introductory sentence — Madam, having heard that 
Mr. X., late your husband, is dead: but coming to 
the last word ' gestorben ' (dead), he was at a loss for 
the English equivalent ; so, hastily pulling out his 

opposition to any mixed jargon, or lingua fraiiua, spolcen by an 
imported slave : — 2. Hence, generally, the pure mother- tongue 
as opposed to the same tongue corrupted by false refinement. 
By vernacular Englisli, therefore, in the primary sense, and 1 
mean, such homely English aa is banished from books and polite 
conversation to BUlingsgate and Wapping. 
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dictionary (ft huge 8vo.), he turned to the word 

' sterben,' (to die), — and there found ; but what 

he found will be best collected from the dialogue 
which followed, as reported by the lady ; — 

GeiTnan. Madam, hahfing heard that Mein Heir 

X.,late your man, is (these words he kept chiming 

over as if to himself, until he arrived at No. 1 of the 
interpretations of ' sterben,' — when he roared out, in 

high glee at hia discovery) is, dat is— has, kicked 

de bvcket. 

Widow. (With astonishment.) — ' Kicked the 
bucket,' Sir! — what— 

German. Ah! mein Gott !— Alway Ich make mis- 
take ; I vou'd have said — (beginning again with the 
same solemnity of tone) — since dat Mein Herr X., 

late your man, hav hopped de tvng — (which words 

he screamed out with delight, certain that he had now 
hit the nail upon the head). 

Widow. Upon my word. Sir, I am at a loss to 
understand you : ' Kicked the bucket,' and ' hopped 
the twig ! ' 

German. (Perspiring with panic.) Ah, Madam I 
von — two^tree — ten tousand pardon ■ vat sad wicket 
d ctionary 1 1 aaf dat ilway bnng me n tro ble b t 
now J shall 1 ear — (a d then eeompo ng b m elf 

lemnly for tl td eff rt 1 e began a before) — - 
M dam oce I di] hea or wash hear n tat Me n 
He X late yo r md,n htiaf — (witl a truBjhaot 
shout) haaf, 1 say, gone to Daily t locker 

Further he would have gone ; but the widow could 
stand no more : this nautical phrase, familiar to the 
streets of Bristol, allowed her no longer to misunder- 
stand his meaning ; and she quitted the room in a 
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tumult of laughter, sending a servant to show her 
unfortunate suitor out of the house, with his false 
friend the dictionary ; whose help he might, perhaps, 
invoke for the last time, on making his exit, in 
the curses — ' Udswoggers, Boblikins, Eublikios, 
Split terk ins ! ' 

N.B. As test words for trying a modern German 
dictionary, I will advise the student to look for the 
words — Beschwichtigen Kidisse, and Manaarde. The 
last is originally French, but the first is a true German 
word ; and, on a question arising about its etymology, 
at the house of a gentleman in Edinburgh, could not 
be found in any one, out of five or six modern Anglo- 
German dictionaries. 
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